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EAUTIFUL, but more than beautiful. Useful, 
but more than useful. The fixtures and trim- 
mings in this bathroom tell of new industrial proc- 
esses and the new business awakening to the value 
of good design. The valves and fittings behind it 
express the modern engineering genius that serves us 
in so many ways. The room as a whole shows what 
strides have been made in meeting the ideal of Wil- 


liam Morris, when he said, “Not only is it possible 
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to make useful things works of art, but there is some- 
thing wrong with a civilization that does not do this.” 
. Just as for 74 years Crane valves and fittings have 
been the measure of dependability in industrial pip- 
ing, Crane plumbing fixtures and fittings are the 
measure of quality in the home. Their beauty and 
comfort is summed up in a book, Bathrooms for Out- 


of-the-Ordinary Homes. Write for a copy. And see 


an architect and a responsible plumbing contractor. 
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Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 4qth St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 
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Note the elements of STRENGTH, 
POWER, and BEAUTY of DESIGN 
in the Heavy-Duty Internationals. 
This is Model 54, 2\-ton. Other 
Heavy-Duties range uy to5-ton. All 
have 5 forward and 2 reverse speeds. 


King of the Highway 


In this great automotive age the success of International Trucks stands 
like a beacon on the horizon. Coming into prominence like a thoroughbred 
destined for victory, International Harvester has scored a triumph in truck 
engineering and in popular approval throughout the world. The basic reason is 
twofold: International trucks are soundly built on twenty-five years’ experience 
in automotive manufacture —and International performance is safeguarded by 


a Company-owned truck service organization without a peer in the industry. 


International Trucks include the %-ton Special Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed Trucks, 
1%, 1%, and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks to 5-ton. Company-owned branches at 174 points and 
dealers everywhere have the line on their display floors for convenient inspection. Catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. pte tapi to Chicago, Illinois 
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The Result of Chevrolet’s 


Policy of Progress 


The economic soundness of Chevrolet’s 
policy of planning and building today for 
the years to come, is graphically por- 
trayed by the production record chart 
reproduced above. 


Starting with an annual sale of 300,000 
cars in 1924, the sales curve has mounted 
steadily to the impressive figure of more 
than 1,250,000 Chevrolets for the first 
nine months of 1929! 


There could be no sounder evidence that 
Chevrolet has consistently met the de- 


mand for fine-car transportation—at a 
price within the reach of all! 


And this record has still another signifi- 
cance! It means that holders of the 
Chevrolet franchise can confidently look 
forward to profit*making opportunities 
throughout the yéars to come. For just as 
Chevrolet anticipated the public’s de- 
mand for six-cylinder performance—so 
will Chevrolet continue to provide its 
dealers with a car that has the highest 
degree of public acceptance. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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EW modes of travel...new world markets shift- 

ing and re-focusing with popular demand... 
modern business trends, lightning swift in acceleration. 
Change! OPPORTUNITY! 
Jacksonville, focal point of Southeastern America, 
Gateway to Florida and to the growing markets of a 
great empire along the South Atlantic Seaboard, 
offers a logical distribution center for commerce, for 
industry, for agriculture 
Transportation facilities... air, rail, highway, water... 
meet at the commercial cross-roads of a new world 
of business...at Jacksonville. Join in a new indus- 
trial awakening! Investigate Jacksonville! . 








Believers in 


acksonville, } 
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Forbes Editors 


66 EAD ’em and weep,” was 

what the newsboys told cus- 
tomers on those four hectic days 
in late October that shook the finan- 
cial world. What will it mean and 
what does it mean to business now 
that roseate hopes have faded and the 
future, which was anticipated in such 
extravagant stock values, has been 
so thoroughly discounted? Two 
weeks before the debacle Herbert 
Casson, the British writer, sensed 
that the crash was due and by coin- 
cidence his article appeared in Fores 
at the time of the collapse. Already 
the rebuilding process has begun. 


Speculators who have never before 
experienced a panic now have learned 
a lesson that could only be taught by 
such a drastic example. Investors 
have their most excellent opportuni- 
ties now. Following the interpreta- 
tion by our own experts of what the 
stock market break will do to busi- 
ness ForBEs will print a number of 
constructive articles to show how 
lost profits may be regained. Among 
the most serviceable will be that to 
be published in the next issue, 
“Stocks to Put in Christmas Stock- 
ings,’ by William Russell White, 


financial expert. 


HE recently completed project 

of making the Ohio River navi- 
gable is part of the accomplishment 
of a great engineering feat which has 
for its objective a vast waterway sys- 
tem for America that will ultimately 
connect the Great Lakes with the 
Gulf and bring about the canalization 
of other rivers tributary to the 
Mississippi River. New Orleans, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and scores of other inland 
cities will be linked up by these great 
trade routes. This generation may 
not see its full fruits but we can 
revel in the gigantic achievement that 
government engineers are carrying 
out superbly as witnessed during the 
recent Ohio celebration attended by 
President Hoover. 


In a future issue Thomas W. 
Parry, Jr., will relate how Old Man 
River is coming to life and what it 
means to the vast inland area drained 
by the Mississippi and to the United 
States to have this greatest river in 
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Two Bargain Stocks Every 
Investor Should. Now Buy 


. E have just recently recommended to our clients the immediate purchase of two 
. stocks that are outstanding bargains in their respective groups and have reacted 
e to levels far below their real values. 


These stocks may just as easily be the sensational performers of coming weeks as 
have been COLUMBIA GAS, U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, SIMMONS COMPANY, 


e GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR and AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL during 
h the recent past. 

n 

° The names and analyses of these two bargain stocks will be sent to you free of 
F charge and without obligation. Also specimen copies of our current Stock Market Bulletins 


which discuss the profit and loss possibilities of the following securities: 


y ANACONDA AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
KENNECOTT COLUMBIA GAS 
U. S. SMELTING AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT 
y NEVADA CONSOLIDATED ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 
s AMERICAN T. & T. ELECTRIC POWER & LIGHT 
P INTERNATIONAL T. & T. NATIONAL POWER & LIGHT 
‘ ALLEGHANY CORPORATION NORTH AMERICAN 
% BALTIMORE & OHIO NIAGARA HUDSON POWER 
f ERIE STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC 
Nv HUDSON & MANHATTAN GOODYEAR 
4 NEW HAVEN GOODRICH 
0 PENNROAD U. S. RUBBER 
‘ NEW YORK CENTRAL KELLY SPRINGFIELD 
AJAX RUBBER CONSOLIDATED GAS 


If you hold any of the above securities our current Bulletins will prove particularly 
t valuable because they will tell you which of these stocks are in a position to advance to 
‘ still higher levels and which may slump to new lows. 


You may secure the names and analyses of the bargain stocks and our current Stock 
Market Bulletins by filling out and mailing the coupon below. 


7 INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
URN. NEW YOR K 


A U B 





Investment Research Bureau, Division 230, Auburn, New York 


Kindly send me the names and PEGs eth i Minis os 6 4084) + hd oa eae<seipe chase ons Sanne 
analyses of the two bargain stocks 
you now are recommending. Alsc, 
specimen copies of your current 
Stock Market Bulletins. This does 
not obligate me in any way. 

















































Rock SS 
Island weggett 


NEW celuxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


TO, CALIFORNIA 








A Cruise Through a Topaz Sea 


"and its archipelago of green oases—through the glorious sunshine 
of Arizona to California—where mountain-hemmed resorts, 
luxurious hotels and unique playgrounds summon the traveler 
to rest and recreation in a land steeped in sunshine and color. 
Plan to stop over. 


America’s: Newest, Finest Train 


Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight hours en route 
—Only 2 days Chicago to California— 
3 days from Coast to Coast 


Every Travel Luxury—No Extra Fare 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 


Best and shortest way Chicago to El Paso, Tucson; 
Chandler, Phoenix, Indio and Palm Springs. Quickest 
by hours. Thru sleepers from St. Louis and Minneapolis. 








Direct low altitude route to Los Angeles and San Diego 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this coupon 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
773 La Salle Street Station, Chicago , II. 

Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona and California and full informat.on 
regarding train schedules and service via Golden State Route. 
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the world carrying on its broad 
bosom the immense commerce of the 
nation. 

Mr. Parry will show what has al- 
ready been so successfully accom- 
plished under the government's 
policy, the attitude of commercial in- 
terests along the route, and of the 
local Chambers of Commerce, the 
position taken by the railroads and 
the eventual co-ordination of trans- 
portation that will come about 
through intelligent direction. It will 
be an outstanding article. 


R. FRANK B. KIRBY, of the 

Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Illinois, makes this comment 
on the recent article “Too Old at 
45,” which appeared in an October 
issue : 

“When the trolley system replaced 
the horse for transportation purposes 
those animals were not shot at day- 
break. They were adjusted to other 
conditions and found other work. ... 
In the problem of the old employee 
and unemployment which is the 
responsibility and opportunity of all 
of us, Pennsylvania seems to be 
pointing the way.” 

Dr. Kirby’s warm sympathy for 
the veteran worker is true also of 
a growing number of executives. It 
is an industrial remedy that we are 
seeking, for to the man who stops but 
a moment to think about it a perma- 
nent solution of the problem does not 
lie in old age pensions or insurance. 
These measures will not supply the 

work which a productive human be- 
ing craves. 

The displacement of so many 
workers by machines is of grave im- 
portance to industry. Obviously many 
benefits have been conferred upon 
labor as the result of the lifting of 
harsh toil from its shoulders with the 
increasing mechanization of industry. 
But in clear phrases Ethelbert Stew- 
art, statistician for the United States 
Department of Labor, in this issue 
depicts some of the larger equations 
involved. The problem of unem- 
ployment, chronic even in the midst 
of plenty and more apparent now 
with the decline in business activity, 
will demand the very best thought of 
our business leaders. Forses in 
future issues will offer these remedies 
in the form of articles from the best 
industrial sources. 


HAT makes a _ business 

leader has been tested psycho- 
logically by Prof. Donald A. Laird, 
of Colgate, and Prof. Walter Pitkin, 
of Columbia. Their interpretations 
have been read with considerable 
avidity by the ForBEs audience. From 
the actual rather than from the the- 
oretical standpoint B. C. Forbes in a 
recent issue analyzed the qualities of 
the most important executives in 
American business who are working 
as teams. He brought forward com- 
binations like Schwab and Grace, 
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A word to men 


whose incomes have 


stopped growing 


Nee years ago Henry Ford’s income 
stopped growing. Instead of growing, 
it rapidly shrank. 

For a number of years after radio 
became popular, the income of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company stopped 
growing. It rapidly shrank. 

With the advance of the new freedom 
inwomen’s dress, the income of the corset 
manufacturers stopped growing. It rap- 
idly shrank. 

What do big businesses do when they 
face this distressing situation? 

They either go broke, or they do some- 
thing radically different—something that 
grows out of a new idea. 

Ford completely changed his car. 

The Victor Talking Machine Com- 











What The Institute Gives You 


VOLUMES—A complete business library in 24 
volumes covering all phases of business. 
READING GUIDES— Your reading is carefully 
planned ‘and directed. 
LECTURES—Well-known business men tell their 
experiences in handling business problems. 
PROBLEMS— Tests of your business ability. 
Correct solutions furnished. 
REPORTS— Detailed reports on business sub- 
jects you are particularly interested in. 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS SERVICE—Up to the 
minute information on business conditions. 
Service includes (a) Business Conditions Week- 
ly (6) Investment Bulletins (c) Trade Bulletins 
(d) Credit and Sales Bulletins. 
PERSONAL INQUIRY SERVICE—Advice on 
your personal business problems; expert analy- 
sis of your investments; information about 
credit and sales conditions in any locality, etc. 


pany completely transformed its product. 
The corset manufacturers—those that 

remained solvent—went into the manu- 

facture of girdles and brassieres. 


Are you slowing down? 
A great many thousand men reach the 
age of thirty, thirty-five, forty, or forty- 
five with the sickening realization that 
their incomes have stopped growing. 

Up to that point their salaries have 
shown regular increases. Suddenly, dis- 
hearteningly, they face the fact that they 
probably will never earn any more; that 
—so far as money is concerned—they are 
through. 

Ninety per cent of them throw up 
their hands and accept the verdict. They 
admit that they are slowing down, that 
they are getting older, that there is no 
thrill for them in the future. 

The other ten per cent fight back. How? 
With the same weapons that these big 
corporations have used. They manage 
somehow—from somewhere—to get hold 
of new ideas. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
knows more about the problems of the 
men whose incomes have stopped grow- 
ing than any other organization in the 
world. For the Institute has dealt per- 








sonally, confidentially, intimately, with 
thousands of such men. 

The Institute’s stock in trade is ideas. 
Its suéeess has come from the good-will 
of men to whom it has given ideas. It is 
adaptable. It can give you as much or as 
little as you want. And it can give you 
something that you can use, 'not ten years 
from now, but today, tomorrow, nextweek. 


Send for the facts 

What the Institute can do for you is 
described in the little book called “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” The coupon 
below will bring you a copy. If you 
prefer to write, a letter addressed to us 
will receive personal and confidential 
attention. Send for your copy today. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 939 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” together with full information 
about the new Management Courses. 


Executive Training for Business Men 
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this winter? 
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American Ships! 





Sail on ships that serve your food... be serviced 
by stewards who speak your language... 


mingle with Americans who share your view- 





point. For the luxury of five day speed take 
the Leviathan, World's Largest Liner. Sails December 7...so you can do 
Christmas shopping abroad. Sails again December 28... that means a 
gala New Year's Eve on the Atlantic. Sails January 18... for the smart 
international season on the sunny Riviera. Or book your passage on these 
palatial but low-cost cabin liners... George Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding or President Roosevelt. Sunny, glass-enclosed prome- 
nade decks for sports and hikes. Weekly sailings, too, on the five popular 
ships of the American Merchant Lines, New York to London direct, com- 
pleting the cycle of service. To Europe? Cross comfortably, safely and 
economically ... under the Stars and Stripes! 


Consult your local Steamship Agent or 


UNITED STATES 


LINES 


45 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Farrell and Taylor, Ryan and Kelley, 
Young and Swope, who respectively 
co-ordinate their efforts to direct the 
steel, copper and electrical enterprises 
with which they are associated. He 
chronicled eighteen of such com- 
binations of teamworkers. 

There are other men who domin- 
ate outstandingly and singly the en- 
terprises with which they are con- 
nected, men whose personality is so 
strong and whose leadership is so 
competent that they are in a sense the 
whole organization. Some of these 
dominating industrial executives will 
be portrayed in a future issue by Mr. 
Forbes. 


HERE is an old saying, “You 

cannot get blood out of a tur- 
nip,” yet merchants are trying it all 
the time, with bad accounts, with 
antiquated mailing lists, with poorly 
directed advertising. We have had a 
number of confessions from retailers 
who have vowed “never again” to 
extend credit but also an unusual ex- 
perience of a man who has been able 
to solve the turnip problem. It will 
soon appear in Fores. 


HE author of the keen observa- 

tions in this issue on the ways of 
the British business men is well 
known in the advertising field in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 
This is his first contribution to 
Forses. Business men who are 
thinking of the lucrative British mar- 
ket would do well to ponder the 
problems of social custom and to 
restrain their “high pressure” men. 
That Anglo-American family feeling 
which has been stimulated so sig- 
nally by the Hoover-MacDonald con- 
ference followed a period of bicker- 
ing which was the result of petty 
differences. Actually the two nations 
are being drawn closer together, for 
the prosperity of each depends upon 
the advancement of the other. Britain 
has done more for our business 
growth all over the world, in making 
trade safe, than all other nations com- 
bined. It is this which is the basis 
for the natural cordiality that ForBeEs 
hopes to stimulate. 


REASURER LAFFEY of the 

Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany in this issue presents in im- 
pressive manner the stabilizing in- 
fluence of the huge investment funds 
of the great’ life insurance companies 
upon industry and business. In the 
market crisis last month it was the 
life insurance companies that helped 
to stem the tide that threatened to 
engulf the bark of national pros- 
perity. 

In a future issue Forses will re- 
view another phase of insurance 
activity, the way in which protection 
is given to the business man against 
various hazards—fire, marine, liabil- 
ity, accident, etc., and the service 
rendered by the insurance agent and 
broker in the intricate and changing 
problems that confront the busy man. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW 


| —  %-TON TRUCK 
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. Like all Dodge Brothers See it and admire it. 
| Trucks the new Dodge ¢ Buy it complete with 
; ’s-Ton truck is thor- body to fit your needs. 


oughly dependable and CHASSIS Add it to your assets— 


.O8 DemGW .. 
economical to operate. it willadd to your profits. 


The complete line of Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches manufactured by Graham Brothers (subsidiary of Dodge Brothers) now 
takes the name of Dodge Brothers. @ These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches, powered by Dodge Brothers engines and manu-, 
factured according to Dodge Brothers standards, are sold, as they always have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere. 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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merica’s talent for selling is 
based on her genius for producing. 
The market places of this broad 
land yield such treasures for enhancing the 
comfort, convenience and happiness of its 















citizens, that the buyer’s choice is free and wide. 


Salesmanship enters here to speed these 
blessings to their destination. But back of 
salesmanship are quality, refinement, adapta- 
bility and dependability, the gifts of production 
—the output of factories. 


And in every great industry of the country 
Hendey Lathes and Shapers contribute their 
gift of enduring precision so that production 
may render its highest service to salesmanship. 
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HIS old-fogey, who so long 

warned that stock speculators 

were riding for a fall, came out 
in newspapers all over the country 
on October 30 with the unequivocal 
advice: “Buy Stocks.” 

That advice was written oh the day 
transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange reached 16,410,030, when 
demoralization was rampant. Just as 
I stubbornly—“mulishly,” was the 
word used by some kind critics—re- 
fused to join the hip-hip-hurrah 
chorus when stocks were gaily boom- 
ing and booming, so I refused to be 
carried away by hysteria when the 
bottom fell out of the market so sen- 
sationally at the end of October. 

As a matter of fact, I invested 
three-fourths of my 
available funds in 
common stocks at 
the very time the 
sixteen million 
shares and more 
were being thrown 
excitedly on the mar- 
ket. (incidentally, 
while I have no pride 
of opinion regarding 
ability to select 
stocks more wisely 
than the next one, I 
am perfectly willing 
to send to anyone 
who may want to 
get it, a list of stocks 
I purchased.) 

This is being writ- 
ten at the opening of 
November. Regard- 
less of what may 
have happened _be- 
fore this reaches .the 
reader, I am _ con- 
vinced that many 
stocks have been on 
the bargain counter 
and that very gen- 
erous profits will be 
garnered on_ stocks 
bought during the 
panic. There never 





Says 


Stocks on Bargain 


Counter! 
The Outlook 


for Business 


yet was a panic in this country when 
it would not have paid handsomely 
to load up with prudently-chosen 
common shares. 

I am willing to stake whatever 
reputation—if any—I may have left 
(after my long spell of bearishness ) 
on this prediction: Good stocks pur- 
chased during this latest panic will 
net large profits. 

Don’t imagine for a moment that 
what Wall Street experienced was 
not a panic. It was. Conditions 
actually were more precarious at 
times than the public realized. I hap- 
pen to have been taken into the con- 
fidence of the group of leading bank- 
ers, the Big Six, who co-operated to 
stem the debacle, and there were mo- 


Wall Street on the day market his- 
tory was made 





Pacific & Atlantic 


ments when they were on tenter- 
hooks, fearful that something would 
happen the next instant to precipitate 
a total deadlock. 

On the fateful 29th of October, 
supporting orders totaling 150,000 
shares were provided in one pivotal 
stock. This shock absorber proved 
no shock absorber whatsoever—the 
whole amount was supplied in a jiffy 
and the stock, instead of recovering, 
went still lower. 

The avalanche of selling simply 
could not be held within bounds. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the work done by the banking group 
was not invaluable. Had no concerted 
action whatsoever been taken, the 
panic unquestionably would have been 
infinitely worse. The 
Big Six consisted of 
Thomas W. Lamont 
who, adopting a role 
filled in former 
panics by the’ late 
J. P. Morgan, called 
in Charles E. 
Mitchell, head of the 
National City Bank; 
William C. Potter. 
head of the Guaranty 
Trust Company; 
Albert H. Wiggin, 
head of the Chase 
National Bank; 
Seward Prosser, 
head of the Bankers 
Trust Company ; and 


George F. Baker, 
Jr., of the First Na- 
tional bank. 


In one week New 
York banks in- 
creased their loans 
$992,000,000 when 


others pulled out 
$2,087,000,000 — a 
panicky step we 
foresaw as likely. 
The only com- 
plaint heard was 


concerning the white 
feather attitude of 
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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum 
alloys)—for strength, uniform- 
ity of material, durability, 
economy of maintenance, and 
structural safety. 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 

itney air-cooled engines, to- 
taling from 900 to 1275 horse- 
power) —reserve power for 
safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 m. p. h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 5600 
pounds. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever wing) 
—for strength, speed, inherent 
stability, visibility, clean 
design. ... 

17 capacity (including pilot’s 
dual-control cabin) — Buffet, 
toilet, running water, electric 
lights, etc. 

Durability — Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 


Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
ard equipped at Dearborn)— 
Exceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line produc- 
tion methods. 
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Passenger transports should take no chances! ... The S-A-F-E uses thrie- 
motored Fords to insure a wide margin of safety 


SoutHwEsT of St. Louis and Kansas City is a great region that 
probably expresses American modernism more accurately than 
any other. It is rich. It is decidedly virile. It is one of the most 
alert regions in the world. It is logical, therefore, that this region 
should be the scene of one of the most pronounced and success- 
ful developments of commercial transport aviation. ... 


Colonel Halliburton, who established the Southwest Air Fast 
Express, has already in operation a fleet of nine tri-motored, 
14-passenger, all-metal Ford planes. The S-A-F-E is right up to 
the minute in every phase of modern transport. Company limou- 
sines and five special aerocars transport passengers direct to and 
from downtown districts and the transport planes. Scheduled 
connections are made with all important trains. 


St. Louis . . . Springfield ... Tulsa ... Kansas City .. , Coffey- 
ville ... Oklahoma City ... Fort Worth ... Dallas ... Wichita 
Falls . .. Sweetwater! All these are connected by schedules de- 
signed to work in conjunction with the railroads ... so that far 
distant sections of the country are brought within twenty-four 
hours’ plane-train ride of each other. 


The safety factor, as much as anything else, determined Col. 
Halliburton in the choice of Ford tri-motored transports . . - 
since three engines provide the necessary margin of safety in 
carrying passengers. From the inauguration of service on April 
2nd, over 2500 miles have been flown daily. 


With great di ; 2 FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


tiveness to be visited . . . the Southwest is ideal for air transportation Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport 
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certain investment trusts. They, it 
was said, persisted in keeping many 
millions locked up in cash instead of 
rallying to the support of the market 
when prices touched panic levels. “In- 
vestment trusts,” declared one prom- 
inent banker, “got their money from 
the public for the express purpose of 
buying securities. If there ever was 
a time to buy sécurities, at attractive 
prices, surely it was in the thick of 
a panic. But a lot of this money 
was witheld, whereas, if it had been 
left in the hands of the public, doubt- 
less it would have rushed into the 
market to take advantage of the bar- 
gains offered.” 

During the hurricane most invest- 
ment trust stocks acted no better than 
others. Some of the newer ones 
melted disturbingly. During the 
later stages of the speculative boom, 
it was loudly claimed by “new era” 
enthusiasts that the market could 
never, never drop severely again be- 
cause investment trusts would 
promptly step in and absorb all of- 
ferings. That kind of bunk was ap- 
parently swallowed unquestion- 
ingly throughout the country. 

Another choice specimen of 
hokum was that the increase in 
the number of investors had be- 
come so tremendous that there 
would always be enough people 
with money on hand ready to buy 
stocks whenever a decline was 
threatened, and that, consequently, 
the upward movement could not 
possibly suffer serious disaster. 


T the cost of incurring end- 
less abuse, I repeatedly em- 
phasized that the inordinate mul- 
tiplying of the number of stock- 
holders was a two-edged sword: 
that it was all very fine while 
things were on the boom, but that 
there was real danger that, when 
liquidation broke out, it would ex- 
ceed anything ever before known. 
That is exactly what has happened. 
Recent events should kill for- 
ever all the bosh about a “new 
era” in economics, an era nullify- 
ing all old standards and principles 
and economic law. It was long a 
choice wisecrack in Wall Street, 
“Experience is a fatal handicap.” 
The conservative was laughed to 
scorn. Only boobs, it was sneered, 
couldn’t see that everything had 
permanently changed and that to 
attempt to draw upon knowledge 
of the past was a certain sign of 
senility and imbecility. 

I had the audacity to publish 
this statement throughout the 
width and breadth of the land as 
recently as September 26th: 

“Were you and I to be trans- 
planted to the slopes of Vesuvius, 
we doubtless would be frightened 
tor a while, but in time we would 
probably become accustomed to it 
and think as little of danger as 
do those who have long lived there. 





“May it not be that it is simply 
the long continuance of the abnormal 
speculation that has lulled most 
people into accepting the abnormal 
as being normal? 


‘6 AYBE it is stubborness, may- 

be it is ignorance, maybe 
it is shortness of vision, maybe it is 
a sign of age—whatever the cause, 
I cannot interpret 8 to 10 per 
cent. call money and 9 per cent. 
or higher time money, and brokers’ 
loans swiftly expanding by the bil- 


_lion, as normal; nor can I regard 


continued soaring of stock quotations 
as normal in face of the existing 
monetary conditions. Nor, in my 
fossilized opinion, is it normal, even 
in this land of immeasurable wealth 
and resources and development, to 
have stocks sell at anywhere from 
more than twenty times to fifty 
times, not to mention one hundred 
and fifty times, their earnings.” 


The Morgan Bank, where the “Big 
Six” tried to stem the tide 


Ewing Galloway 
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The old-fogies who were not swept 
away by all the glib, superficial, cock- 
crowing of the “new era” advocates 
were the ones who were not bom- 
barded with imperative demands for 
additional margins when the inevi- 
table crash came, but were in a posi- 
tion to troop into the market, with 
cash in their pockets, when the panic 
was at its worst, and pick up at fifty 
cents on the dollar stocks which the 
misguided “new eraists’”’ were obliged 
to cast overboard. 

Sound stocks will recover. 

What of the probable effect upon 
the nation’s prosperity? 

The cut in the New York redis- 
count rate, the drastic reduction in 
loans and the lower money rates 
should help. 

Time and time again the warning 
was issued in this publication that the 
best thing which could happen, in 
the interests of all the people, would 
be an orderly retreat by the stock 

market towards sanity, because, if 
the madness continued to be per- 
sisted in, it was inevitable that its 
culmination could not but be catas- 
trophic, involving not merely rash 
speculators, but general business 
and employment, 


ANDIDLY, it were puerile 
\ to assume that a shrinkage of 
twenty or twenty-five billion dollars 
in the market value of American 
securities will have no influence 
whatsoever upon the prosperous 
flow of trade. 

Many families in modest or 
moderate circumstances have been 
indulging in additional comforts 
and luxuries because of profits 
made in stock speculation. Now 
that terrific losses have taken the 
place of profits, such buying will 
necessarily be curtailed. 

It can be truthfully said, how- 
ever, that basic business conditions 
are thoroughly sound. 

What checked building activity 
was abnormally dear money. Dear 
money having passed, it will now 
be possible to obtain capital on 
reasonable terms for construction. 

In our last issue the writer said : 
“The final quarter promises to be 
the poorest of the year—both for 
business and for stocks. . . . Ex- 
aggerated bullish expectations hav- 
ing been—inevitably—disappoint- 
ed, there is no telling how far 
liquidation may go during the next 
three months.” 

Now that the speculative orgy 
has ended, many who have been 
neglecting their legitimate business 
will return to their knitting with 
redoubled energy. This will be a 
good thing for the country. 

It cannot be expected, however, 
that prosperity will entirely es- 
cape the stock panic’s aftermath. 
But if more than a mild recession 
is suffered, the blame will be our 
own for not keeping our heads. 
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Ilustrations by W. T. 
Murch, from Men and 


Machines, by Stuart 
Chase, copyright Mac- 
millan Co. 


HIRTY - HOUR 

week is certain, 
says Ethelbert Stewart, 
governments master 
statistician. Growth in 
| population checked 
because mechanical 
robots have taken the 
jobs of many workers. 


Can Man Master the Machine? 
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1& Sail on ships that serve your food... be serviced 


el by stewards who speak your language... 
mingle with Americans who share your view- 


point. For the luxury of five day speed take 
the Leviathan, World's Largest Liner. Sails December 7...s0 you can do 


Christmas shopping abroad. Sails again December 28... that means a 
gala New Year's Eve on the Atlantic. Sails January 18... for the smart 
international season on the sunny Riviera. Or book your passage on these 
palatial but low-cost cabin liners ... George Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding or President Roosevelt. Sunny, glass-enclosed prome- 
nade decks for sports and hikes. Weekly sailings, too, on the five popular 
ships of the American Merchant Lines, New York to London direct, com- 


pleting the cycle of service. To Europe? Cross comfortably, safely and 
economically ... under the Stars and Stripes! 


Consult your local Steamship Agent or 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


45 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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place 
VV AAC ave Vv again w 
extend credit but also an unusual e. 
perience of a man who has been abl 
to solve the turnip problem, “Itywil 
soon appear in Forses. 


HE author of the keen obserm. 

tions in this issue on the waysoi 
the British business men is wel 
known in the advertising field in 
Great Britain and on the Continem 
This is his first contribution t 
Forses. Business mea who at 
thinking of the lucrative British ma 
ket would do well to ponder th 
problems of social custom and t 
restrain their “high pressure” men 
That Anglo-American family feeling 
which has been stimulated so sig 
nally by the Hoover-MacDonald om- 
ference followed a period of bicker 
ing which was the result of pet 
differences. Actually the two nation 
are being drawn closer together, fe 
the prosperity of each de uupor 
the advancement of the other. Britair 
has done more for our busines 
growth all over the world, in making 
trade safe, than all other nations com 
hined. It is this which is the bass 
for the natural cordiality that Fonsss 
hopes to stimulate. 


REASURER LAFFEY of the 

Equitable Life Assurance 
pany in this issue presents in mm 
pressive manner the stabilizing i 
fluence of the huge investment fun 
of the great life insurance companies 
upon industry and business. In 
market crisis last month it was 
life insurance companies that helped 
to stem the tide that threatened to 
engulf the bark of national pros 

erity. 

7 ye future issue FORBES will re 
view another phase of insurance 
activity, the way in which protection 
is given to the business man ; 
various hazards—fire, ~— abit 
ity, accident, etc., an e ser 
sta by the insurance agent an 
broker in the intricate and changing 
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can survive the magnificent success 
of its effort to prove that old Dr. 
Malthus had the cart before the 
horse. 

We had talked about statistics and 
other things for a full two hours 
when I asked Commissioner Stewart 
how it was that he become interested 
in the business of chasing the stat- 
istical demon to its lair. The smile 
became reminiscent and broadened a 
bit in the light of memory. “Why,” 
he said, “back in 1884 I was work- 
ing for the Decatur Coffin 
Company. The employees 
had organized a society, a 
sort of educational group. 

We didn’t know anything 
about unions and it wasn’t a 
union that we had. But any- 
way I was told that I mustn’t 
belong to it and I mustn’t 
write for the papers. I was 
writing pieces for the Deca- 
tur Herald and some other 
papers. The Herald is still 
published. In my writings I 
was using figures that I 
picked up here and there. 
About then the old Bureau 
of Labor in Illinois was 
formed. There were five 
ommissioners, and Gov. 
Oglesby, who had known me 
for a long time, asked me 
to be one of the five. Then 
day he asked me what it 
would cost to get the mort 
wage indebtedness of the 
tate. I said | had no idea, 
iid him if he would 
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factured according to Dodge Brothe 


closed mines in Illinois will not re- 
open and half of that half never 
ought to be reopened....The textile 
mills didn’t go South because of low 
wages. Low wages were in the equa- 
tion, but they were not the reason. 
The mills went South to be near 
supplies. In locating plants remem- 
ber two things count—supplies and 
market. Users of heavy raw mate- 
rials, from which much weight is dis- 
carded in manufacture, try to get 
near raw material sources, if they 
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Illustration by W. T. Murch 


How We Are Producing 


OST glass blowing machines were in- 
The increase in 
man-hour output varies from 42.5 per cent. 
(for lamp chimneys) to 4,009.8 per cent. 
(for 4-ounce prescription oval bottles). 
The decrease in labor cost varies from 25.1 
per cent. (for rough plate glass) to 97.3 per 
cent. (for 4-ounce prescription bottles. ) 
With a standardized number of employees, 
productivity in output of sugar has increased 


troduced in 1917. 


1865 sequised 1,651 hours and 40 minutes is not sunk in 
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like all Dodge Brothers 
Trucks the new Dodge 
h-Ton truck is thor- 
oughly dependableand 


conomical to operate. 


5675 


CHASSIS 
F. O. B. DETROIT 


- ] These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches, 
rs standards, are sold, as they always have 
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produce 700,000,000 pairs of shoes 
a year and we use and export only 
about 320,000,000 pairs. We ex- 
port into countries that are also try- 
ing to export. . . . A locomotive has 
just been constructed weighing prac- 
tically a million pounds. It has pow- 
er to pull over a mountain what we 
now consider three ordinary freight 
trains. When this type becomes suffi- 
ciently powerful they will yse double- 
headers and pull the equivalent of 
six trains. . . . Increased production 
on every hand. ... So far as 
manufacturing is concerned, 
employment has not yet 
reached what it was in June, 
1920.” 

It would be too much like 
the machines about which his 
figures range for this eye- 
twinkling master of figures 
to figure all his life and 
never arrive at conclusions. 
He has_ conclusions — not 
dogmatic, ‘‘ten-lessons-and- 
success” conclusions, but 
conclusions that dig down in- 
to the roots of economics and 
go far enough to topple 
some of the “old masters” 
off their pre-war perches. On 
the whole it is a thoroughly 
optimistic philosophizing that 
Commissioner Stewart does 
He sees through his statis 
tical lenses that machines 
can crowd men out, and he 


49 per cent. sees a stoop-shouldered line 
To produce 100 pairs of shoes by hand in already on the march, but he 
any sea of 


“3 ws tiem ’ 


See it and admire it. 
Buy it complete with 
body to fit your needs. 
Add it to your assets— 
it will add to your profits. 


y Graham Brothers (subsidiary of Dodge Brothers) now 


powered by Dodge Brothers engines and manu- 
been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere, 


DODGE Trucks 
























merica’s talent for selling is 
based on her genius for producing 
The market places of this broad 
land yield such treasures for enhancing the |“ 
comfort, convenience and happiness of its §™ 
citizens, that the buyer’s choice is free and wide. }™ 


Salesmanship enters here to speed these § 
blessings to their destination. But back of | 
salesmanship are quality, refinement, adapta 
bility and dependability, the gifts of production 
—the output of factories. 


And in every great industry of the country 
Hendey Lathes and Shapers contribute theif 
gift of enduring precision so that production 
may render its highest service to salesmanship. 
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HIS old-fogey, who so long 

warned that stock speculators 

were riding for a fall, came out 
in newspapers all over the country 
on October 30 with the unequivocal 
advice: “Buy Stocks.” 

That advice was written on the day 
transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange reached 16,410,030, when 
jemoralization was rampant. Just as 
| stubbornly—“mulishly,” was the 
word used by some kind critics—re- 
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LCINGs Biuwed to join the hip-hip-hurrah 

diorus when stocks were gaily boom- 

road ing and booming, so I refused to be 

arried away by hysteria when the 

+ the jottom fell out of the market so sen- 

+, Bsaionally at the end of October. 

of its As a matter of fact, I invested 
: three-fourths of my 
wide, wailable funds in 
common stocks at 
the very time the 
these ixteen million 
k f wares and more 
CK Ol Fi cre being thrown 
| excitedly on the mar- 
apta- ket. (Incidentally, 
ction while I have no pride 


of opinion regarding 
dility to select 
tocks more wisely 
than the next one, I 
am perfectly willing 
0 send to anyone 
who may want to 
gett it, a list of stocks 
| purchased. ) 
This is being writ- 
tn at the opening of 
November. Regard- 
iss of what may 
lave happened be- 
lore this reaches the 
wader, I am con- 
meed that many 
iotks have been on 
bargain counter 
ad that very gen- 
TUS profits will be 
Bmered on stocks 
eit during the 
Pati. There never 


untry 
their 
ction 
ship. 








Says 


Stocks on Bargain 
Counter! 


yet was a panic in this country when 
it would not have paid handsomely 
to load up with prudently-chosen 
common shares. 

I am willing to stake whatever 
reputation—if any—I may have left 
(after my long spell of bearishness) 
on this prediction: Good stocks pur- 
chased during this latest panic will 
net large profits. 

Don’t imagine for a moment that 
what Wall Street experienced was 
not a panic. It was. Conditions 
actually were more precarious at 
times than the public realized. I hap- 
pen to have been taken into the con- 
fidence of the group of leading bank- 
ers, the Big Six, who co-operated to 
stem the debacle, and there were mo- 


Wall Street on the day market his- 
tory was made 





The Outlook 


for Business 


ments when they were on tenter- 
hooks, fearful that something would 
happen the next instant to precipitate: 
a total deadlock. . 

On the fateful 29th of October, 
supporting orders totaling 150,000 
shares were provided in one pivotal 
stock. This shock absorber proved 
no shock absorber whatsoever—the 
whole amount was supplied in a jiffy 
and the stock, instead of recovering, 
went still lower. 

The avalanche of selling simply 
could not be held within bounds. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the work done by the banking group 
was not invaluable. Had no concerted 
action whatsoever been taken, the 
panic unquestionably would have been 

infinitely worse. The 

Big Six consisted of 

Thomas W. Lamont 

who, adopting a role 

filled in former 
panics by the late 

J. P. Morgan, called 
. In Charles E. 
., Mitchell, head of the 
* National City Bank; 

William C. Potter. 

head of the Guaranty 

Trust Company; 

Albert H. Wiggin, 

head of the Chase 

National Bank; 

Seward Prosser, 

head of the Bankers 

Trust Company ; and 

George F. Baker, 

Jr., of the First Na- 
_ tional bank. 

In one week New 
York banks in- 
creased their loans 
$992,000,000 when 


Pacific & Atlantic 


others pulled out 
$2,087 000,000 =~. a 
panicky step we 
foresaw as likely. 
The only com- 
_plaint heard was 


concerning the white 
feather attitude of 
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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum 
alloys)——for strength, uniform. 
ity of material, durability, 
economy of maintenance, and 
structural safety. 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney air-cooled engines, to- 
taling from 900 to 1275 horse- 
power) — reserve power for 
safety. 

Speed range—S5 to 135 m. p.h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load——3670 to 5600 
pounds. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever wing) 
—for strength, speed, inherent 
stability, visibility, clean 

. design. ... 

17 capacity (including pilot’s 
dual-control cabin) — Buffet, 
toilet, running water, electric 
lights, etc. 

Durability — Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
ard equipped at Dearborn)— 
Exceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line produc. 
tion methods. 
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With great distances to be traversed . . . scattered points of rich produe- 
tiveness to be visited . . . the Southwest is ideal for air transportation 









Passenger transports should take no chances! ... The S-A-F-E uses thre 
motored Fords to insure a wide margin of safety 


SouTHweEst of St. Louis and Kansas City is a great region that 
probably expresses American modernism more accurately than 
any other. It is rich. It is decidedly virile. It is one of the most 
alert regions in the world. It is logical, therefore, that this region 
should be the scene of one of the most pronounced and succes 
ful developments of commercial transport aviation. ... 


Colonel Halliburton, who established the Southwest Air Fas 
Express, has already in operation a fleet of nine tri-motored, 
14-passenger, all-metal Ford planes. The S-A-F-E is right up 
the minute in every phase of modern transport. Company limot 
sines and five special aerocars transport passengers direct to and 
from downtown districts and the transport planes, Scheduled 
connections are made with all important trains. 


St. Louis . . . Springfield ... Tulsa .. . Kansas City .. , Colley 
ville .. . Oklahoma City ... Fort Worth . . . Dallas ... Wiehilt 
Falls . .. Sweetwater! All these are connected by schedules de 
signed to work in conjunction with the railroads . .. 80 that fo 
distant sections of the country are brought within twenty-four 
hours’ plane-train ride of each other. 

The safety factor, as rauch as anything else, determined Col 
Halliburton in the choice of Ford tri-motored transports «+: 
since three engines provide the necessary margin of safety # 
carrying passengers. From the inauguration of service on Apri 
2nd, over 2500 miles have been flown daily. 


FORD MOTOR COMPAN! 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport 
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rain investment trusts. _ They, it 
co said, persisted in keeping many 
millions locked up in cash instead of 
rallying to the support of the market 
when prices touched panic levels. “In- 
yestmenit trusts,” declared one prom- 
inent banker, “got their money from 
the public for the express purpose of 
buying securities. If there ever was 
4 time to buy securities, at attractive 
prices, surely it was in the thick of 
4 panic. But a lot of this money 
was witheld, whereas, if it had been 
ieft in the hands of the public, doubt- 
iss it would have rushed into the 
matket to take advantage of the bar- 
gains offered.” 

During the hurricane most invest- 
ment trust stocks acted no better than 
ghers. Some of the newer ones 
melted disturbingly. During the 
igter stages of the speculative boom, 
i was loudly claimed by “new era” 
enthusiasts that the market could 
never, never drop severely again be- 
cause investment trusts would 
promptly step in and absorb all of- 
ferings. That kind of bunk was ap- 
parently swallowed unquestion- 
ingly throughout the country. 

Another choice specimen of 
hokum was that the increase in 
the number of investors had be- 
come so tremendous that there 
would always be enough people 
with money on hand ready to buy 
socks whenever a decline was 
threatened, and that, consequently, 
the upward movement could not 
possibly suffer serious disaster. 







T the cost of incurring end- 
less abuse, I repeatedly em- 
phasized that the inordinate mul- 
tiplying of the number of stock- 
holders was a two-edged sword; 
that it was all very fine while 








gion that § things were on the boom, but that 
ely than § there was real danger that, when 
the most § liquidation broke out, it would ex- 
is region § ceed anything ever before known. 
| succe# § That is exactly what has happened. 
Recent events should kill for- 
Air Fat § ever all the bosh about a “new 
motorel, § ¢fa’ in economics, an era nullify- 
ht up © § ing all old standards and principles 
ny limot § and economic law. It was long a 
et toaml § choice wisecrack in Wall Street, 
ichedulel § “Experience is a fatal handicap.” 
The conservative was laughed to 
, , Colley § Scorn, Only boobs, it was sneered, 
. Wichita § Couldn’t see that everything had 
sdules de § Permanently changed and that to 
o thaje § attempt to draw upon knowledge 
venty-jow § Of the past was a certain sign of 
senility and imbecility. 
ined Col. T had the audacity to publish 
orts..» ‘is statement throughout the 
safety 2 § Width and breadth of the land as 
on Apr ® recently as September 26th: 


ere you and I to be trans- 
planted to the slopes of Vesuvius, 
We doubtless would be frightened 
ora while, but in time we would 
probably become accustomed to it 
and think as little of danger as 


do those who have long lived there. 
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“May it not be that it is simply 
the long continuance of the abnormal 
speculation that has lulled most 
people into accepting the abnormal 
as being normal? 


66 AYBE it is stubborness, may- 

be it is ignorance, maybe 
it is shortness of vision, maybe it is 
a sign of age—whatever the cause, 
I cannot interpret 8 to 10 per 
cent. call money and 9 per cent. 
or higher time money, and brokers’ 
loans swiftly expanding by the bil- 
lion, as normal; nor can I regard 
continued soaring of stock quotations 
as normal in face of the existing 
monetary conditions. Nor, in my 
fossilized opinion, is it normal, even 
in this land of immeasurable wealth 
and resources and development, to 
have stocks sell at anywhere from 
more than twenty times to fifty 
times, not to mention one hundred 
and fifty times, their earnings.” 


The Morgan Bank, where the “Big 
Six” tried to stem the tide 


Ewing Galloway 
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The old-fogies who were not swept 
away by all the glib, superficial, cock- 
crowing of the “new era” advocates 
were the ones who were not bom- 
barded with imperative demands for 
additional margins when the inevi- 
table crash came, but were in a posi- 
tion to troop into the market, with 
cash in their pockets, when the panic 
was at its worst, and pick up at fifty 
cents on the dollar stocks which the 
misguided “new eraists” were obliged 
to cast overboard. 

Sound stocks will recover. 

What of the probable effect upon 
the nation’s prosperity? 

The cut in the New York redis- 
count rate, the drastic reduction in 
loans and the lower money rates 
should help. 

Time and time again the warning 
was issued in this publication that the 
best thing which could happen, in 
the interests of all the people, would 
be an orderly retreat by the stock 

market towards sanity, because, if 
the madness continued to be per- 
sisted in, it was inevitable that its 
culmination could not but be catas- 
trophic, involving not merely rash 
speculators, but general business 
and employment. 


ANDIDLY, it were puerile 

to assume that a shrinkage of 
twenty or twenty-five billion dollars 
in the market value of American 
securities will have no influence 
whatsoever upon the prosperous 
flow of trade. 

Many families in modest or 
moderate circumstances have been 
indulging in additional comforts 
and luxuries because of profits 
made in stock speculation. Now 
that terrific losses have taken the 
place of profits, such buying will 
necessarily be curtailed. 

It can be truthfully said, how- 
ever, that basic business conditions 
are thoroughly sound. 

What checked building activity 
was abnormally dear money. Dear 
money having passed, it will now 
be possible to obtain capital on 
reasonable terms for construction. 

In our last issue the writer said : 
“The final quarter promises to be 
the poorest of the year—both for 
business and for stocks. . . . Ex- 
aggerated bullish expectations hav- 
ing been—inevitably—disappoint- 
ed, there is no telling how far 
liquidation may go during the next 
three months.” 7 

Now that the speculative orgy 
has ended, many who have beem 
neglecting their legitimate business 
will return to their knitting with 
redoubled energy. This will be a 
good thing for the country. 

It cannot be expected, however; 
that prosperity will entirely es- 
cape the stock panic’s aftermath. 
But if more than a mild recession 
is suffered, the blame will be our 
own for not keeping our heads. 
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HIRTY -HOUR 

week is certain, 
says Ethelbert Stewart, 
government's master 
statistician. Growth in 
population checked 
because mechanical 
robots have taken the 
jobs of many workers. 


Can Man Master 


HILE to all: who are en- 
gaged in business, finance, 
manufacture .and transporta- 


tion and in the study of those things, 
statistics become more and more im- 
portant, “the great grand-daddy of 
them all” sits at a government desk 
in Washington, extracting the facts 
from industry throughout this broad 
and -amazing domain, putting these 
facts down in rows of statistics, hori- 
zontal and vertical, which show 
where we are going 
and, to an amazing de- 
gree, why we are ‘go- 
ing. If, in any. sector, 
we are not going, the 
iStatistics show that, too. 

This “great grand- 
daddy” of all -our in- 
‘dustrial statisticians is 
precisely that. It was 
in 1887 that Ethelbert 
Stewart, now  white- 
haired and white-mous- 
tached, became a field 
man in the United 
States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The search 
for ‘statistical fact has been his work 
and his ruling passion through all the 
years since that time. 

When this man, with his fact-ca- 
ressing fingers upon the pulse of in- 
dustrial performance, with his back- 
ground of nearly a full half-century 
of research and _ statistic-compiling, 
looks you coolly in the eye and tells 
you that there isn’t an industry in 
America that couldn’t make in a 30- 
hour work week all it can possibly 
sell, he properly and inevitably com- 





Ethelbert Stewart, 
master statistician and 
philosopher 














Illustrations by W. T. 
Murch, from Men and 


Machines, by Stuart 
Chase, copyright Mac- 
millan Co. 


mands attention. And that is pre- 
cisely what he declares, not as a mat- 
ter of guesswork, not as a matter of 
speculation, but as a matter of stat- 
istical. fact, proven by figures which 
he.marshals before him in a veritable 
parade. 

Moreover, he declares that things 
generally are.on a rampage that has 
brought us to a point 
where we must elect 
which horn of a two- 
pronged dilemma to try 
—with plenty of social, 
economic and industrial 
discomfort for a great 
many of us if we dilly- 
dally too much about 
the choosing. 

Our industries could 
produce up to their 
selling capacity in a 30- 
hour week, but most of 
them look with disdain 
upon any such abbrev- 
iated week. Mass pro- 
duction with automatic and semi-au- 
tomatic machinery continues apace. 
Phalanxes of robots march in to oc- 
cupy factories once occupied by men. 
Picture them!—clanking devices of 
metal, animated by an invisible flow 
of power, tireless, nerveless, march- 
ing, marching, marching into fac- 
tories, the new Army of Occupation; 
yes, the new Army of All Occupa- 
tions. 

Ethelbert Stewart sees these with 
the eye of the statistician—but not 


the Machine? 


By Chester M. Wright 


with the traditional cold eye of the 
traditional visionless statistician. He 
sees the human army marching out, 
first to hope for a new place to 
bivouac, then to despair. Then, just 
a little farther through the years— 
“people will not have children if they 
know those children cannot make a 
living,’ he announces. Literally, he 
holds that, on that horn of the 
dilemma, machines will replace men 
and women. More machines; fewer 
human beings. 

But if we master the machines, if 
we come to a new idea about the pur- 
pose of machines—that is another 
story. We tend that way, somewhat. 
“In three years the number of work 
ers having the five-day week has - 
creased 100 per cent., as shown i 
figures taken from union agree 
ments,” Statistician Stewart says 
“Some other big plants are now cot- 
sidering the matter.” A turning te 
ward that 30-hour week, but only 
turning. 


HE white hair stands out al 

over the somewhat massive head; 
the long white moustache moves ™p 
and down with the syllables of 
speech. The office in which he works 
tones down to an unobtrusive net 
tral—a great flat desk, two or three 
filing cases, some rows of books and 
reports, no noticeable disorder, 1 
painful precision—in the center the 
Keeper of the Figures, his eye evely 
minute lit with a warm twinkle, 4 
continuous play of smile as if ther 
were a certain humor, after all, @ 
finding out whether the human & 
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; ive the magnificent success 
an is effort to prove that old Dr. 
Malthus had the cart before the 
ye had talked about statistics and 
ther things for a full two hours 
Shen 1 asked Commissioner Stewart 
tw it was that he become interested 
ithe business of chasing the stat- 
Se-oj demon to its lair. The smile 
Wecame reminiscent and broadened a 
iin the light of memory. “Why,” 
he said, “back in 1884 I was work- 
ing for the Decatur Coffin 
Company. The employees 
fad organized a society, a 
sort of educational group. 

We didn’t know anything 
@bout unions and it wasn’t a 
jnion that we had. But any- 
way I was told that I mustn’t 
belong to it and I mustn't 

write for the papers. I was 
writing pieces for the Deca- 
tur Herald and some other 
papers. The Herald is still 
published. In my writings I 
was using figures that I 
picked up here and_ there. 

About then the old Bureau 
of Labor in [Illinois was 
formed. There were five 
commissioners, and Gov. 
Oglesby, who had known me 
for a long time, asked me 
to be one of the five. Then 
one day he asked me what it 
would cost to get the mort- 
gage indebtedness of the 
State. I said I had no idea, 
but I told him if he would 
allow me to go to my own 
county and work it out in 
the county I could pretty 
near tell him what he wanted 
to know. He told be to go 
ahead. That was my first 
piece of research. That is 
how I got started to finding 
out for myself. Out of that 
grew my apppointment as a 
field man in this Bureau.” 


ROM that _ beginning 
came the man who, step 
by step, has come to personi- 
fy the United States Bu- 
teau of Labor Statistics in which 
there are statistics about industry in 
America that can be had in no other 
place and in which industry is re- 
vealed as a racing parade of produc- 
tion but shot full of blow holes, dis- 
tase, blindness and uncertainty on the 
one hand and given brilliance and a 
genuine flaming ardor of achievement 
by sheer genius, vision and imagina- 
tive magnificence on the other. 
Let us follow these things out with 
Commissioner Stewart for a moment. 
é has an amazing way of saying 
amazing things. Let him tell for 
that" moment about our machinery 
and what it is doing—just a look in 
here and there: “Thirty per cent. of 
© miners now out of work will 
hever do any more mining. Half the 
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closed mines in Illinois will not re- 
open and half of that half never 
ought to be reopened....The textile 
mills didn’t go South because of low 
wages. Low wages were in the equa- 
tion, but they were not the reason. 
The mills went South to be near 
supplies. In locating plants remem- 
ber two things count—supplies and 
market. Users of heavy raw mate- 
rials, from which much weight is dis- 
carded in manufacture, try to get 
near raw material sources, if they 
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How We Are Producing 
troduced in 1917. 


prescription oval 


can.... New England textile makers 
knew all the time that high wages 
meant low labor cost.... 

“One of the superb asininities we 
inherited from the English was the 
mobility of labor. Workers would 
rush to places where work could be 
had. Apparently they don’t rush.... 
Idle miners—miners who can never 
truly be miners again—don’t rush. 
We have potteries at East Liverpool, 
Ohi6, and Trenton, New Jersey, not 
because there is raw material there, 
or a market, but because English 
potters went there to live and be- 
come farmers and wouldn’t go any- 
where else. So potteries came to 
them, and bring clays from South 
America and China.. 

“Our present shoe machinery could 


OST glass blowing machines were in- 
The increase in 
man-hour output varies from 42.3 per cent. 
(for lamp chimneys) to 4,009.8 per cent. 
(for 4-ounce 
The decrease in labor cost varies from 25.1 
per cent. (for rough plate glass) to 97.3 per 
cent. (for 4-ounce prescription bottles.) 
With a standardized number of employees, 
productivity in output of sugar has increased 
49 per cent. 
To produce 100 pairs of shoes by hand in 
1863 required 1,831 hours and 40 minutes 
and the labor cost was $458.19. 
100 pairs of shoes could be made by machine 
in 236 hours and six minutes at a labor cost 
of $59.55. By 1916 it was possible to make 
100 pairs in 142.7 hours at a labor cost of 
$36.77, or 36.8 cents per pair. 
In 1912 to 1914 the average output of 
pig iron per man hour of labor was 0.141 
ton; in 1926 it had risen to 0.296. 
“Taking it by and large, the increase in 
production in manufacturing industries since 
1925 is 30 per cent., based on man hours and 
not on pay roll,” according to the govern- 
ment’s expert, Ethelbert Stewart. 


bottles) . 


By 1895 
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produce 700,000,000 pairs of shoes 


‘a year and we use and export only 


about 320,000,000 pairs. We ex- 
port into countries that are also try- 
ing to export. . . . A locomotive has 
just been constructed weighing: prac- 
tically a million pounds. It ‘has pow- 
er to pull over a mountain what we 
now consider three ordinary freight 
trains. When this type becomes suffi- 
ciently powerful they will yse double- 
headers and pull the equivalent of 
six trains. . . . Increased production 
on every hand. ... So far as 
manufacturing is concerned, 
employment has not yet 
reached what it was in June, 
1920.” 

It would be too much like 
the machines about which his 
figures range for this eye- 
twinkling master of figures 
to figure all his life and 
never arrive at conclusions. 
He has _ conclusions — not 
dogmatic, ‘“‘ten-lessons-and- 
success” conclusions, but 
conclusions that dig down in- 
to the roots of economics and 
go far enough to topple 
some of the “old masters” 
off their pre-war perches. On 
the whole it is a thoroughly 
optimistic philosophizing that 
Commissioner Stewart does. 
He sees through his statis- 
tical lenses that machines 
can crowd men out, and he 
sees a stoop-shouldered line 
already on the march, but he 
is not sunk in any sea of 
misery. He knows that the 
race can take command of its 
robots, that it can find the 
way to live as humanity 
never lived before, that pov- 
erty can be abolished and 
plenty provided for all. 


‘¢ TF, instead of the terrible, 
subjective fear so prev- 
alent, we could get matters 
out into the open and talk 
about them—well, we could 
get somewhere. Nothing ter- 
rible has happened yet. Al- 
ways the fear is more terrible 
than the thing we fear.” From there 
he goes on to see the way through. 
“It’s of no use to talk about the 
old socialist doctrine of, ‘to each 
according to his needs; from each 
according to his ability.” That isn’t 
going to come. There will be a de- 
velopment in connection with wages. 
What we need is pay based upon 
production, with the idea of paying 
as much as we can, not as little as 
we can. And, strange to say, that 
idea is already beginning to crop out. 
Employers are beginning to see that 
if they are going to have a market 
they have got to create it. It is cheap- 
er to create it here than elsewhere. 
“Let me go back a little. The 
economics of Aristotle and Xene- 
phon were based on shortage of sup- 
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ply. The problem of feeding the 
population was the principal problem 
in their calculations. So it was in 
Rome and in Greece. Rome had to 
conquer Egypt to get wheat to feed 
the people of her cities. 


“All of our school teachings to- 
day are based on that idea, but our 
situation is reversed. Our problem 
is:not whether we can feed our pop- 
ulation, but what shall we do with 
the surplus! In one year we had 
170,000,000 bushels of wheat that we 
couldn’t sell, and the farmers want 
us to do something about it. 


“Our political idealists are wrong 
and our school teachings are all 
wrong. There is such a dispute be- 
tween political dreams and mechan- 
ical facts. The trouble with the ideal- 
ist, politically and socially, is that 
he isn’t geared to the cogs the work- 
ers have to use. 


“Our schools must teach the 
adults of the future how to use leis- 
ure. Employers get scared when they 
contemplate a shorter work week. 
They want to know what the work- 
ing people will do with their time. 
They think they will spend it in 
debauchery. They will not. The idle 
rich once did that, but they, too, 
have learned better. We need a new 
understanding of wages, the purpose 
of wages, and a new knowledge of 
what to do with leisure time. We 
are going to have the leisure time, 
whether we want it, or not.” 


HE Commissioner fell to dis- 

cussing where the surplus output 
of our machines shall go. He empha- 
sized that surplus over and over. He 
pointed to Malthus and to John 
Stuart Mill and to others, contending 
that machines have robbed them of 
their precious theories, have torn 
those theories to pieces. He ridi- 
culed professors who teach the 
economics which he contends our 
robots, with their steel anatomies and 
electric nerves, have riddled. He 
flung quips and jibes at the persons 
who deal in abstractions, the makers 
of dreams, the well-known intelli- 
gentsia in general. Facts and figures 
—facts and figures. He has a right 
to. Interjecting and breaking in on 
his discourse, for it was that, it is 
the fact that this humble servant of 
the government, an appointee whose 
four-year term as commissioner has 
not many months to run, whose words 
come soft and unmarred either by 
boast or modesty, but with the simple- 
ness of self-evident statement, is the 
master and the center of all that is 
worth noting in American industrial 
statistical effort. Practically all else 
is founded on this Bureau and its 
work. To this Bureau come all man- 
ner of “authorities,” seeking its ma- 
terial, taking it away, using it, re- 
tailing it, even selling it. It sets the 
standard and it sets the pace. 


But, again to the theme. Where 


shall the surplus go? Emphatically, 
with a droll “why durn it,” the ans- 
wer: “The home market is the only 
market big enough, the only market 
worth having.” Heére, among our- 
selves, we who make must use. That 
is the statistician’s answer. Listen to 
this analysis of salesmanship for ex- 
port. It has a kick in it—and a bite 
for the man who owns no factory. 
He said : “We have our State Depart- 
ment; we have our War Depart- 
ment; we have our Navy; we have 
our Department of Commerce; we 
have these great institutions of gov- 
ernment, for what? At bottom, we 
have them to sell our goods abroad. 

“Why is England’s iron fist upon 
India? To sell goods in India. But 
it costs England more to maintain 
that iron fist on India than the mer- 
chants of England get back for all 
the goods they sell. The people pay 
for the iron fist; the merchants get 
what profit there is. It is the same 
with us. It costs us more, as a 
people, to sell our goods to the 
Philippines than our merchants get 
back for the goods. The people who 
pay for the governmental selling 
machine don’t get any of the returns ; 
those go to the merchants. The 
people pay the bills for the selling 
and get none of the returns. Export 
does not pay and it never did pay. 
The only market worth having is the 
home market. 

“T repeat, the only market worth 
having is the home market. But our 
surplus will not fit into the home 
market until we have a new under- 
standing of wages, until we bring the 
facts out of the dark and out of the 
realm of prejudice, until we care 
for the unemployed, with work or 
with insurance. And not a dole, but 
real insurance that will allow men to 
live as men ought to live. 


“We must get our schools to dis- 
card the old theories of economy. 
We must root out the Malthusian 
idea that our problem is to support 
the population and that population, 
having no sustenance, will starve and 
so dwindle. We have the output, 
the sustenance, if we can learn to 
distribute it. The production prob- 
lem has been solved; we have ahead 
the problem of distribution. I am 


convinced that the next census will 
not show the population growth so 
confidently predicted. There will be 
little if any gain. The following cen- 
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sus will show a decrease. 

is for reasons of which the 
economists knew nothing. We 
no longer getting the immj = 
had large families. Our own fami. 
lies have fewer children, | am 
thirteenth child of my father 
mother; I have seven children: 
in all have seven. The race, 35 | 
have said, will not bring forth chi. 
dren when it is convinced there 


no jobs by which the children my 
earn a living. ’ 


ss JQ UT our whole outlook cap 
| 5 preioe: when we come oe 


derstand how to spread our produ. 
ive capacity and output among oy 
people. It seems to me about time 
to find out what we are going to q 
about it, If we are going to mk 
men slaves of machinery, sooner 
later the race will rebel against jt 
Let us change our point of view, Ly 
us turn our whole education gy. 
tem toward the teaching of what tp 
do with leisure. Let us change ow 
concept as to the purpose of remup 
eration. It will not do to reduce th 
work week to five days and pay for 
five days’ work at the old daily rat 
for six-day weeks. Or to cut th 
week to four days and pay at th 
old rate for four, or to cut to thre 
and pay only for three. Pay mus 
be on a basis of production if we ar 
to get anywhere in the effort to mak 
man master of the machine. We 
must have the week’s stint, or th 
day’s stint and when that is done i 
is done and the production, not th 
time spent, is paid for. We 
stop caring how long a man w 
and figure on what men | 
machines produce. 
matter how many hours are w 
It is production that counts. 








mise with the culture of th 
Orient, held less radically in Europe, 
that the purpose of mankind $s to 
develop mankind, then our vey 
machinery that the Orient dreads wil t 
become the means of accomplishim § * 
the thing that the Oriental point 0 
0 
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view most values.” 

So speaks this man, who, out ol 
his collected, collated, weighted ani 
checked ranks upon ranks of stat 
istics, from a Bureau in a ding § ' 
building over which floats the prow § 
banner of the United States, pom ® | 
to machines that work their mi 
and points, too, to men who domi ® | 
know whether to acclaim or condem 
the machines because of their ve) 
miracles. He points toward #@ 
eternal endeavor to find out, to @ 
ordinate, to understand, to put ti 
race above everything, so that # 
America there may be the world thi 
he visions as entirely possibl 
out poverty, without drudgery, wi 
out fear of want—with leisure @ 
happiness, but not unemploymentd 
tragedy. * 
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As the ship of our national 
economic expansion plunges 
ahead, often on troubled seas, 
the need of ballast in the 
form of a great fund dedi- 
cated to conservative fixed 
capital investment is all the 
greater.” 


Investing 17 Billion Dollars 


By Meredith C. Laffey 


Treasurer Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


HE legal 
reserve 
life insur- 


ance companies 
of the United 
States command 
assets of seven- 
teen billion dol- 
lars. 

Even to-day, 
that is a lot of money. To control 
and invest it is no light responsibility, 
particularly since it stands as secur- 
ity for the almost inconceivable total 
of one hundred billion dollars in out- 
standing life insurance. 

Unwise and improvident manage- 
ment of this tremendous fund could 
‘ap the foundations of our material 
prosperity and cause appalling social 
disaster. But wisely and prudently 
invested, it is a factor of prime im- 
portance in the orderly evolution of 
our national life and the constructive 
Xpansion of our national resources. 

It is possible that one out of every 
two readers of this article lives in a 
tome, apartment house or hotel that 
tas been built, or on a farm that has 

improved, with the aid of a 
mortgage loan from a life insurance 
company. It is probable that every 
fader who presses an electric switch, 
tfaws on the services of a utility 


Meredith C. Laffey 


or! 


As TOLD TO SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


HE share in building Am- 

erican industry of the na- 
tion’s vast life insurance funds 
and its backlog of prosperity 
explained —The drift from 
bonds to preferred stocks and 
away from railroads to utilities. 


company some of whose senior secur- 
ities rest in life insurance strong 
boxes. It is certain that no reader 
can travel on any major railroad 
whose bonds are not among life in- 
surance company assets. Thus the 
funds derived from the premium 
payments of over sixty-five million 
policyholders aid in the development 
of those basic industries which make 
life in America, for these very policy- 
holders, a thing of convenience, com- 
fort, progress and opportunity. 

No part of these vast funds, how- 
ever, is invested in pioneer enter- 
prises. Probably there is not to-day, 
in any life insurance company port- 
folio, a single bond or share of any 
radio or aviation corporation; and if 
steam locomotion and electric power 
were novelties to-day, there would be 
no railroad or utility securities in 
those portfolios. For pioneering 
means taking chances. It is true that 


the men who have taken chances— 
the frontiersman penetrating the 
wilderness and the capitalist backing 
an unproved invention—have been — 
the builders of America. To their 
courage we owe our abundance; yet 
not wholly. 

It would have been futile to win 
the wilderness without settling and 
holding it. -Equally pointless would 
be all the toil and industry and skill 
given to the creation of our amazing 
wealth, if we neglected to conserve 
and stabilize it. Life insurance has 
long been recognized as perhaps the 
greatest of economic stabilizing in- 
fluences. Every policyholder has a 
stake in stability, and every policy 
absorbs some of the shock to which 
the financial and social fabric is sub- 
ject through the deaths of breadwin- 
ners and heads of families. It is not 
so generally realized that life insur- 
ance companies are equally important 
stabilizing forces in their secondary 
character as great investment funds. 

Much of the seventeen billion dol- 
lars controlled by the legal reserve 
companies would have sought invest- 
ment in one way or another if these 
companies had not gathered them into 
their pool. But what different re- 
sults, to the investors and to Ameri- 
can industry, would have ensued 
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upon the investment of so great a 
sum by sixty-five million individuals, 
most of them without adequate 
means of judging values! These 
seventeen billions are dollars that 
have been definitely withdrawn from 
adventure and risk. They are national 
wealth definitely transferred to sur- 
plus, dedicated to the assurance of 
the future, and entrusted to the man- 
agement of experts commanding 
every source of information and 
equipped with every factor of judg- 
ment and experience. That 
prudence rather than enterprise 
should guide that management 

is emphasized by the laws, par- 
ticularly by those of New York 
State, which ‘exercise a decisive 
influence over life insurance 
methods. And those laws, based 
upon the exhaustive investiga- 
tions of the Armstrong Commit- 

tee of 1906, and administered by 

a succession of singularly able 
Superintendents of Insurance, 
are exceedingly conservative. 
How controlling their influence 

is, appears from the fact that 
most of the more important of 
the fifty-two leading companies 
which, since 1906, have joined 

in reporting their operations and 
pooling their statistics, conform 

to New York law, and these 
fifty-two companies control more 
than 90 per cent. of all legal 
reserve insurance assets—$14,- 
620,000,000, to be exact, at the 
end of 1928. 

Prior to the enactment of an 
amendment in 1928, the invest- 
ments of these companies were 
restricted to first mortgages on 
farms, dwellings and other struc- 
tures, United States Government 
bonds, State, county and municipal 
bonds, Canadian Government bonds 
and other foreign government bonds 
(in the case of companies doing 
business in those countries), railroad 
bonds, public utility bonds, real estate 
mortgage bonds, and bonds of in- 
dustrial companies which measured 
up to specific and rigid requirements. 
Funds were also used to grant policy 
loans and collateral loans. 


N 1906, when compilation of joint 

statistics of the fifty-two leading 
‘companies began, the era of railroad 
expansion was still with us. Railroad 
bonds still held the position of undis- 
puted leadership in the field of cor- 
porate securties. Insurance funds had 
long played an important part in the 
great epic of railroad building, and 
of the $2,876,487,000 total assets of 
the fifty-two reporting companies in 
1906, $1,001,728,000, or 34.8 per 
cent. were invested in sound railroad 
bonds. 

At the same time, $134,056,000, 
or 4.7 per cent. of assets, were repre- 
sented by public utility bonds. At 


‘that time the electric light was still 
a novelty, the telephone was far from 





the omnipresent utility it now is, the 
application of electric power to in- 
dustrial processes was just beginning, 
and the innumerable small devices 
which now account for so large a 
percentage of the electric load, were 
unthought of. 

But the era of railroad expansion 
is past; this is the public utility era. 
New track laid down now-a-days is 
relatively insignificant ; but electricity 
has been harnessed to manufacture 
and transportation and has been made 


EVENTEEN billion dollars 

is a lot of money even in these 
stupendous days. The great legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
of this country command assets 
of seventeen billions. How to 
they invest this prodigious sum? 
The laws of New York have re- 
cently been broadened to per- 
mit these companies to purchase 
preferred stocks. Is this a 
prudent step? Will the next 
step be the legalizing of com- 
mon stock holdings by insurance 
companies? The answers to these 
questions, by the chief financial 
officer of one of the “big four” 
companies, concern every holder 

of a life insurance policy. 


the universal servant in the home; 
the use of gas has increased tre- 
mendously ; the telephone is a fixture 
on every desk. 

Accordingly we find that in the 
twenty-two years during which the 
total assets of the reporting compan- 
ies have reflected growing national 
prosperity by . increasing from 
$2,876,487,000 to $14,620,000,000, 
their holdings of railroad securities, 
though more than doubling to a sum 
of $2,759,000,000, nevertheless dwin- 
dled in proportion until they are now 
but 18.9 per cent. of the total; while 
investments in public utility securities 
increased nearly tenfold in absolute 
figures —from  $134,056,000 to 
$1,329,000,000—and in percentage 
from 4.7 per cent. to 9.1 per cent. of 
the entire admitted assets of the com- 
panies. 

To that almost magic development 
which is visualized by huge power- 
houses dotting the land, and thou- 
sands of miles of high-tension lines 
criss-crossing the country and humble 
electric irons and washing-machines 
and churns lightening labor in the 
home and on the farm, these fifty- 
two life insurance companies have 
contributed, in the past twenty-two 
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years, approximately $1,] 

The investment operating ae 
fifty-two reporting companie: 
1906 have been Statistically ana} 
and cross-analyzed to throw te 
upon every trend and tendency Th 
tables show what Proportion of the 
assets of these companies jg invested 
in each classification of ‘s 
























S Since 





CCUities 
and what sums and proportions are 
invested in each classification in each 


geographical division of the United 
States, our Insular and other Pos. 
sessions, and foreign countrig 
They reflect the industrial anj 
social trends of the times. 
_During these twenty-two years 
pioneering in the sense of open. 
ing up new continental territory 
has virtually come to an end, | 
has been an era of settling down 
home-building, farm improve. 
ment, agricultural expansion, 
This is reflected in an increag 
of farm mortgages from $268. 
658,000 in 1906, to $1,936,00). 
O00 in 1928, the former figure 
being 9.3 per cent. of assets in 
that year, the latter being 133 
per cent. 

But the last twenty-two years 
have been even more notably an 
era of urban and industrial con. 
struction. Vast plant extension 
has taken place, and large se. 
tions of all our chief cities have 
been rebuilt. The dynamic hum 
of our factories and the towering 
architectural triumphs of ou 
skyscrapers, office buildings, 
hotels and apartment houses, als 
reflect the investment policies of 
the life insurance companies, for 
mortgages on this class of struc 
tures increased from $551,864- 

000, or 19.2 per cent. of total. assets 
in 1906, to $4,278,000,000 or 29.3 per 
cent. in 1928. 

Twenty-two years “ago, only 
$2,900,000, or one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
of the assets of the fifty-two com- 
panies, were invested in United 
States Government bonds. As at 
sult of the War, such holdings i- 
creased to a total, in 1921,-of $8l- 
268,000, being 10.7 per cent. of totd 
investments in that year; but at the 
close of 1928, this portfolio had been 
decreased to $380,000,000. 


HE war was reflected also in a 
increase of foreign government 
obligations (exclusive of Canadiat) 
from $64,997,000 in 1906, to $13; 
953,000 in 1916; and the effect ol 
unsettled post-War world conditions 
upon the soundness of foreign gol 
ernment issues is again mirrored tl 
the decline of such holdings to $5 
000,000 in 1928. The splendid pre 
gress of our neighbor to the Noth 
accounts for an increase in the Ga 
adian Government bond _ porttoli 
from $22,214,000, or eight-tenths 0! 
1 per cent. of total, in 1906, to $33: 
000,000, or 2.3 per cent. in 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Hudson Motors’ President 
Rose from the Ranks 


FTER thirty years in the 
A automotive industry, W. 

J. McAneeny, president 
of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, can look back on a color- 
ful triple decade in which the 
struggle for survival, to say 
nothing of leadership, has been 
ferce and wearing. He now finds 
himself at middle life in the posi- 
tin of a working philosopher. 
Perhaps his strongest trait is a 
desire for facts. 

When he was a very young 
man, he was satisfied that the 
man who was willing to accept 
responsibility had the best chance. 

And he began to accumulate 

things todo. At the time of the 

Spanish War, he had enlisted as 

a private in the 47th Infantry of 

the New York National Guard. The 
colonel knew him, and had marked 
him. So did his company commander. 
He was made company clerk and says 
now that he was glad to fill that office 
because it saved him from the 
monotonous grind, without interest, 
of the daily life of the soldier. By a 
not unusual combination of circum- 
stances, the man in the regiment who 
was willing to take responsibility was 
not restrained in his desire by others. 
Very shortly he was made a corporal, 
then a sergeant, and found that there 
was no objection to his doing the 
work of the “top” as well. Army 
life, as.such, did not appeal to nor 
interest Mr. McAneeny ; but the text- 
books of the Army did. He delved 
into the Blue Book and knew what 
there was to know about his own job 
and about the jobs further up the line. 


ITH little scholastic equipment 

and without the time or the 
Means to study in the higher institu- 
tions, there was open to him the op- 
portunity of self-education; and this 
he improved. The company com- 
mander knew something of what his 
company clerk was doing and when 
the war with Spain was over and the 
fegiment had returned from Porto 











The old type executive is 
passing, thinks W. J. 
McAneeny, veteran leader 
in the automobile industry. 


Assuming _ responsibility 
paved his way to success. 


By Walter Boynton 


Rico he offered the honorably dis- 
charged soldier his aid in landing a 
job in civil life. This resulted in an 
interview with the head of the Riker 
Motor Vehicle Company, Elizabeth- 
port, New Jersey. 

When the interview had reached 
the point of settling upon the pay, 
the boss asked Mr. McAneeny how 
much he wanted. Mr. McAneeny 
said that 14 a week would be about 
right. ‘Make it fifteen,’ said the 
prospective employer. “If you aren’t 
worth that much to us, you aren’t 
worth anything.” So at this stipend 
the Riker organization hired a store- 
keeper and purchasing agent. At 
Elizabethport the storekeeper and 
purchasing agent found ample oppor- 
tunity to assume and extend respon- 
sibilities. 

In 1903 Mr. McAneeny accepted 
the position of purchasing agent for 
the Electric Vehicle Company at 
Hartford, Connecticut, which he held 
for five years. He then joined the 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company as 
purchasing agent in 1908, and in 1909 
his greatest opportunity presented 
itself as purchasing agent for the 
newly organized Hudson Motor Car 
Company. 

Here was responsibility to Mr. 


McAneeny’s liking. There was 
energetic pioneering to be done. 
J. L. Hudson, whose name was 
given to the company, was al- 
ready a strong factor in the busi- 
ness life of Detroit, and the men 
associated with him were experi- 
enced designers, builders and 
merchandisers of the motor 
vehicle. Roy Chapin was a gradu- 
ate of the sales department’ of 
Olds Motor Works and Howard 
Coffin already had several suc- 
cessful cars to the credit of his 
drawing board. The majority of 
the group of founders were 
young, energetic, ambitious. Mr. 
Hudson’s financial backing and 
his reputation for integrity en- 
abled the young company to sur- 
vive the first difficult months. 
In the group, too, was Roscoe B. 
Jackson, with a reputation already 
established as an organizer and a di- 
rector of. energy. Cash resources 
were slender ; indeed, they amounted 
to only $15,000. Yet, in the com- 
pany’s first fiscal year, the new or- 
ganization built 4,107 Hudson ‘“20’s” 
and made a net profit on the opera- 
tion of over $587,000. The original 
$15,000 still represents the total cash 
that was utilized in the development 
of the company. All the rest of it 
has come out of earnings. 


R. McANEENY grew with the 

company. He had the devel- 
oped faculty of being on hand with 
the right kind of accurate information 
and he became factory manager, in 
charge of the rapidly growing pro- 
duction. He served as secretary, as 
treasurer, as director and as first 
vice-president. Still further responsi- 
bilities were laid on his shoulders in 
1918, the year that Hudson entered 
the low-priced car field with the Es- 
sex. For its manufacture, a new com- 
pany was formed and the Essex was 
not even announced as a Hudson 
product. It was determined that the 
smaller car should survive on its in- 
dividual merits. Under the McAneeny 


20 


leadership the survival became 


an established fact. He was 
the first and the only Essex 
president from the date of the 
formation of Essex Motors. 
The Essex activities were 
merged with those of Hudson 
in 1922. When the consolida- 
tion took place, Mr. McAneeny 
retained his position as Essex 
president and was also made 
first vice-president and treas- 
urer of Hudson, in 1923. 

It will be seen that no bar 
was placed in the way of his 
assumption of responsibility. 

By reason of his varied ac- 
tivities, Mr. McAneeny be- 
came thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of the Hudson 
operation. As late as last Sum- 
mer, he drove the new cars 
for thousands of miles and 
made constructive suggestions 
for their improvement. 


ELPING to build an auto- 
mobile company from an 
organization producing a few 
more than 4,000 cars in its 
first year to one that will turn 
out close to 330,000 in 1929 
has been no easy job to accom- 
plish in the space of twenty 
years. Expanding $15,000 to 
assets of more than $68,000,- 
000 and paying over $42,000,- 
000 in cash dividends in the 
same period, without any out- 
side financing, preferred stock 
or bond issue, have not been 
accomplished by dreaming. It 
has meant tremendous work 
and tremendous responsibili- 
ties. Mr. McAneeny’s hair is 
white and he wears spectacles. 
But his eye is keen and pierc- 
ing and his brain and his heart 
are young. 

Influences on the McAneeny 
thought and policies are not 
hard to trace. Early experi- 
ence in New England taught 
him to be direct in speech, as 
in thought, and made him a 
shrewd evaluator. He wants 
to see that ambition is given 
its chance and he takes the 
keenest kind of interest in the 
five-year course that Hudson 
offers to employees, looking to 
the acquisition of an education, 
in the sense of mental train- 
ing. The older type of auto- 
motive executive, he feels, is 
passing—the man who had to 
learn as he went along. He is 
being replaced by the modern 
type—the man who goes be- 
cause he is guided by what he 
learned in advance. 

“Luck,” in the McAneeny 
lexicon, means only a man’s 
good fortune in being on the 
ground when there is a job to 
be done, plus being equipped 
for the job and plus his entire 








Two-Line 
Editorials 


Lf you got caught in the stock crash, 
don’t blame us! 
a 
The jewelry trade outlook is not so 
sparkling. 
oe. Ss 
Buy good stocks, if you didn’t have sense 
enough to load up at the height of the 
panic. Then forget them and attend to 
business. 
oie 
Lowering the rediscount rate should 
raise business hopes. 
* * OF 
It took John D. to pour oil on Wall 
Street’s troubled waters. 
ss 
A lot of unfortunates, it turned out, did 
more than lend their money in Wall Street. 
* * x 


Remember that our crops, cattle, pigs, 
hens weren't hurt in the stock crash. 
* * Ok 
The U.S. could have done with a Bank 
of Settlements! 
x * 
Shipping’s tide is rising. 
x * * 
Choose necessity rather than luxury 
stocks. 
* * * 
We can now look for more European 
borrowing and buying here. 
oo ae 


Some investment trust stocks didn't 
prove so trustworthy. 
* ~* 


” 
Expect a boom in electrification. 
. 2 4 


Wall Street’s inflamed appendix finally 
was speedily removed! 
i 


Secretary Mellon told you to buy bonds. 
“2, 2 


The weekly pay-check will regain its 
appeal. 

. £8 

Ramsay MacDonald is finding British 
Socialists less sociable than we Americans 
were. 

* * ®& 

Let speculatively inclined merchants 
hereafter stick to their merchandise stocks. 
* * * 

To the Big Six: Salutations! (But may 
we not have occasion to salute again in a 
hurry.) 

* * * 


The tariff wall has become a tariff brawl. 
* * 2 


Coolidge was not seen tearing his hair 
in Wall Street during the panic. 
+: 2°23 


Buy your Christmas-present stocks and 


bonds early. 
* * * 


Bring on that income tax cut! 
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desire to = it in the 

way possible. “A » 
he says, “creates ha 
‘breaks,’ ” a 

“Brains, foresigh 
bition,” he adds, a pe 
to any man, but unl 
he adds a willingness toe 
sume responsibility he 
never measure up to hj 
portunities. It is conan 
not every man who po 
ability and ambition ang 
capacity for hard work’ . 
attain important position an 
influence. But it is 
certain that no man wi 
them can get anywhere. He 
must have opportunity, s 
and a certain amount of good 
fortune. I freely acknowl) 
that there has been ample shar 
of this in my own case, 

“I am not a recipe-maker 
for success. That is an off 
story and not interesting, 

“The real problem of th 
executive is to prove that he 
is an executive.” 














ACK of his mental attitude 

is his long experience as, 
purchasing agent. He has tp 
sell himself on an idea or, 
policy—and so does everyone 
else. He has in full measur 
the essential faculty of seeing 
all sides of a proposition. And 
he knows that a chief execu. 
tive must be guided by his 
own knowledge and experience 
and that he must interpret the 
opinions of others in their 
light. Mr. McAneeny is very 
human. He is approachable 
and a good listener. But he 
has a disconcerting capacity 
for puncturing pr i 
that have not had the advar- 
tage of thorough preparation. 
With some homely phrase in 
the vernacular, he puts his 
finger on the flaw in the pr 
posal, for his native shrewd. 
ness has been developed and 
increased by long and studio 
years. 

“The automotive industry) 
he says, “made many mistakes 
in the early days. Because w 
were all pioneers together 
manufacturer and public alike 
the public forgave our mit 
takes and gave us a chancel 
correct them. It will not é 
so now. Years ago, the publi 
began to appreciate the at 
vantages of individual tras 
portation ; but individual trams 
portation as such and alones 
no longer enough. The 
takes it for granted and wall 
something more. 

“Manufacturers are _faxtl 
with the problem of giving! 
public what it wishes. #4 

(Continued on page 9°) 
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NK I have the religion of 
erage business man. This 
does not talk about his religion, 
but he uses it a great deal. He does 
aot talk about it for fear of being 
enmeshed in the intricate theories of 
doctrines and theological disputes 
shout which he knows very little, if 
anything. I am sure that the world 
of men to-day is teeming with 
thoughts that we may call religious 
thoughts. It may not be my religion 
and it may not be yours. However, I 
like to think about it as an all- 
pervasive power, working its way 
gradually and sometimes gropingly 
through the thoughts and acts of 
men—H. W. Arnold, General Man- 
ager Delco-Light Comper. 


There is no young man or grown 
man living who cannot do more than 
he thinks he can—Henry Ford. 

x * 


Since America possesses two- 
thirds of the banking capital of the 
world, graduates 
annually more 
trained youth 
than all the world 
together; since 
capital and man- 
agement are the 
agencies of em- 
ployment, indi - 
vidual oppor- 
tunity and aggre- 
gate national] 
profits, an inevi- 
fable conclusion is that there must 
center in America the major indus- 
trial organization of the world. 
America must become the natural 
headquarters for manifold activities 
at home and abroad.—Julius H. 
Barnes. 


your 


* * * 


Another good Declaration of In- 
dependence is a paid-up life insur- 
ance policy—Coleman Cox. 

x * x 

Putting off until to-morrow what 
should be done to-day is merely a 
matter of habit. When you find 
yourself getting this habit, pull 
yourself together and break 
i. Every day is long 
enough to do the tasks of 
the day. An excellent way 
is to plan so many things 
t9 accomplish each day and 
do them. Inside of a week 
you will be surprised at the 
time you have for doing 


other things. Don’t fight 
your work — conquer it 
without a fight. — The 


A Gext 


ey HERE is a way which seem- 
eth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of 
death.—Proverbs 14:12. 


Sent im by J. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa What is 
favorite 
Forbes book is presented to 

senders of texts used. 





| THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
A BUSINESS ~ 


In my wide association in life, 
meeting with many and great men in 
various parts of the world, I have 
yet to find the man, however great 
or exhalted his station, who did not 
do better work and put forth greater 
effort under a spirit of approval than 
he would ever do under a spirit of 
criticism.—Charles M. Schwab. 

x * * 


Lots of us get credit for enjoying 
our work when we are really only 
smiling over what we did last night. 
—Tom Sims, in Life. 

* * * 


Business is beginning to run the 
world, and good business hates war. 
—James Davis, Secretary of Labor. 

+9 

If you have knowledge let others 
light their candles by it—Thomas 
Fuller. 


* * * 


One day a man told me: “The way 
to make progress is to get a mental 
picture of your- 
self as you would 
like to be. Keep 
this fixed in your 
mind. Almost 
unconsciously you 
will do those 
things that con- 
tribute to the re- 
alization of the 
picture, and re- 
frain from doing 
those things that 
blur the picture. A _ shiftless man 
is the consequence of shiftless think- 
ing; an effective man is the outcome 
of right thinking.”—William Feather. 

x * * 


Clow, 
text? A 


A bad man is wretched amid every 
earthly advantage; a good man— 
troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed; perplexed, but not in de- 
spair; persecuted, but not forsaken; 
cast down, but not destroyed.—Plato. 

* os 


Hating people is like burning down 
your own house to get rid of a rat.— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book tf 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 
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HE pretty complete abandon- 

ment of the doctrine of formal 
discipline has deprived school teach- 
ers of any objective that really mat- 
ters. We are now actually invited 
and urged to take as our model for 
the education of the American. child 
the cow, which grazing lazily in the 
pasture, munches what pleases the eye 
and seems likely to fill the stomach. 
The object of discipline is not, as 
some would have us believe, to re- 
press individuality, to impose pre- 
conceived doctrines and notions, but 
to serve as the rungs of a ladder 
which enables a child to mount to 
the height of self-discipline. When 
that is accomplished, character is 
builded and education has achieved 
its chiefest end.—Dr. Nicholas Mur- 


ray Butler. Sane 


An enlightened mind is not hood- 
winked ; it is not shut up in a gloomy 
prison till it thinks the walls of its 
own dungeon the limits of the uni- 
verse and the reach of its own chain 
the outer verge of intelligence.— 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


* * * 


Employers in every line are lay- 
ing stress upon the importance of 
politeness in business. They mean 
courtesy between fellow workers as 
well as courtesy to customers. We 
are all human and courtesy makes 
life livable. A “grouch” makes 
everybody in a business organization 
uncomfortable and he is a handicap 
to work and progress.—Thrift Maga- 


zine. 
* * * 


We must remember that we are all 
one people; that we are all the work- 
manship of the same divine hand; 
that with our Creator there are 
neither kings nor subjects, masters 
nor servants, other than stewards of 
His appointment to serve each other 
according to our different opportuni- 
ties and abilities——Will H. Hayes. 

6 


But external things and opportuni- 
ties so abound in American life that, 
instead of nurturing the true 
source of happiness, we 
tend to make it a direct aim. 
So we end in looking for 
happiness in possession of 
the external—in money, a 
good time, somebody to 
lean on, and so on. We 
are impatient, hurried and 
fretful because we do not 
find happiness where we 
look for it. — Professor 
John Dewey. 





LITTLE over forty 
Av ago William 

Louden, who had re- 
mained in Iowa, wrote to his young- 
est brother who had gone to Cali- 
fornia to seek his fortune, “If you 
will return home and join me I am 
quite sure that we can build a busi- 
ness that some day will do over 
$100,000 a year.” 

William Louden’s prophecy was 
not only fulfilled, but to-day eighty- 
seven years young, hale, hearty and 
active, his yearly business runs into 
millions instead of the hundred thou- 
sand he had dreamed of. William 
Louden is the inventor, R. B. Lou- 
den is the executive, and their busi- 
ness, The Louden Machinery Com- 
pany, located in Fairfield, lowa, a 
town of 7,000 inhabitants, repre- 
sents leadership in the lines they 
manufacture, and their products are 
used in all parts of the world. 

“Eighty-seven years ago my father 
and mother left the north of Ireland in 
a sailing ship,” William Louden told 
me. “It took them six weeks to land 
in Philadelphia. Fairfield, Iowa, was 
their destination because my mother’s 
brother had settled here. They trav- 
eled overland to Pittsburgh, where 
they took a steamboat down the Ohio, 
to Cairo, then another steamboat up 
the Mississippi to Keokuk, and from 
Keokuk by stage to Fairfield. 


The Industry That Grew 
Out of a Barn 


By Ira W. Bird 


“They settled six miles out, near 
Cedar Creek, bought a farm from 
the government, and raised a family 
of seven, all of whom were sturdy 
except myself. Everyone of my 
grown brothers could pitch hay with 
the best, so if I was to justify my 
existence, I had to do something to 
make hay pitching no longer the 
measure of a man’s ability. 

“That’s how I happened to think 
of the hay carrier. Everyone thought 
I was lazy, but finally my folks saw 
it my way and gave me part of the 
barn as my shop. There I built 
my own lathes and other devices to 
manufacture my hay carriers. Rob- 
ert was my horse power. He was 
the youngest, and not big enough to 
do other work; he drove the horse 
that turned the winch that gave me 
my power.” 

“How did you sell the hay carriers ?” 

William Louden chuckled. “I was 
not only the inventor and manufac- 
turer, but also the salesman, and this 
is how I did it. In those days, go- 
ing beyond a ten-mile radius of 
where you lived was like traveling in 
a foreign country. But I placed a 
model on a spring wagon and drove 
through the country visiting the 


farmers, demonstrating my model, 


Even the cows 
have sanitary 
drinking cups 


and would convince farm- 
ers in some cases to give 
my device a trial. 

“At the start I would secure the 
farmer’s order to proceed with the 
manufacture and installation of the 
device, telling him that if it did not 
demonstrate its value six months off, 
I would take it out and he would 
not have to pay for it.” 

“And of all those William sold,” 
interrupted R. B. Louden, “only one 
was ever returned, but he has not 
told you that as a result of his in- 
vention, the useful and popular two- 
story barn of to-day was made pos- 
sible. The strongest human hay 
pitcher could only pitch hay a limited 
height so barns were constructed with 
a low loft overhead into which the 
hay was rolled from the wagon. As 
soon as William’s hay track became 





generally accepted, farmers began 
to build large, two-story barns, with 
resulting economies, for the greater 
part of the cost of a barn is the foun- 
dation and the roof.” 

The business began to prosper. It 
outgrew the facilities of the old farm 
shop and William Louden built a 
shop in town, added to his activities 
the agency for other farm imple- 
ments and was on the high road to 
success. Then came the panic of 
1873 and William Louden was bank- 
rupt. Undaunted, he started ovef 
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+, building and installing hay car- 
ae for another ten years he 


we 
a the “cobweb” region of barns 


dialling his device. 
a rings us to 1888, when Wil- 
iam wrote to his brother Robert to 
“him. It developed into an ideal 
join z vena 

ership for William Louden was 
sjvays the inventor and Robert B. 
[ouden the executive. The business 
ew and grew, and seldom in busi- 
ness has the effort and teamwork of 
wo men achieved better results. 

Jowa, during all this period, had 
heen developing from the rough and 
pioneer stage to the period of scien- 
tific agriculture. In the early days, 
the only shelter cattle received was 
the lee side of a straw stack, but as 
farming advanced, farmers more and 
more realized the need of better shel- 
ter for their live stock. The inven- 
tions of William Louden added one 
item after another to the Louden line 
to provide adequate facilities to care 
for and shelter farm animals. New 
developments followed in_ rapid 
order. 

The rail of the hay carrier gave 
William Louden the idea for the flex- 
ible barn door hanger, which was 
patented in 1895. ‘This principle is 
used in practically every barn and ga- 
rage door hanger of to-day. An- 
other development of the original 
rail for the carrying of hay to barn 
lofts was the litter carrier. Mr. 
Louden holds the first patent ever is- 
sued by the U. S. Government on 
such a device. It was demonstrated 
publicly for the first 
time in the late nine- 
ties at the Iowa State 
Fair. The need for a 
quality grade of iron 
for the many products 
of the Louden plant 
caused the Loudens to 
build in 1903 the first 
malleable iron foundry 
in Iowa and the second 
of its kind west of the 
Mississippi River. 

The revolutionizing 
of the care of farm 
animals dated from 
about 1904 and the first 
all-steel cow stall ever — 
publicly exhibited was shown by the 
Loudens at the National Dairy Show 
held in Chicago in 1907. The old- 
fashioned way was to keep the cows 
in a wooden stall with wooden floor. 

€ manure was either pitched out 
the windows or placed in a wheelbar- 
tow and dumped on the ground out- 
side the stable door. The cows were 
driven out to drink from a common 
water trough. There was no thought 
of keeping the cows warm in Win- 
et, cool in Summer, or providing 
ay comforts. The pioneer farmer 
ad few comforts of his own and 
tertainly did not believe that such a 
ung as comfort would benefit him 
lM dollars and cents when brought 
0 the animals in his barn. The 


R. B. Louden 
—the executive 





While the Louden Company was 
serving primarily the agricultural 
field, their track and carriers had been 
purchased occasionally, as early as in 
1908, for use in factories. However, 
no concentrated effort was made to 
bring the labor-saving ideas of over- 
head carrying systems to the great 
industrial centers until 1917. During 
that year a representative of one of 
the big steel plants, which 
was swamped with war 
munitions orders, saw the 
Louden litter carrier ex- 
hibit at the Minnesota 


T xz weakest in a 
robust Iowa farmer’s 
family was able to rise 
above his handicap 
and is now a foremost 
manufacturer of la- 
bor-saving devices for 
the farm and industry. At 
the age of eighty-seven he 
looks forward to greater ac- 
complishment. His rule of 
long life and contentment is: 
“Eat lightly, breathe deeply, 
live moderately, cultivate 
cheerfulness and maintain an 
interest in life.” 

“Being interested in the 
people you meet, avoiding 
self-righteousness and 
being active in the 
affairs of the commu- 
nity is the way to 
maintain an interest 
in life.’—R. B. Lou- 


den. 


State Fair. Realizing 
that the metal container 
rigged with a_ hoisting 
gear and running on an 
overhead steel track could 
be used to advantage in 
his own factory to save 
labor and speed up pro- 
duction, a number of car- 
riers and a quantity of 
track were bought and installed. This 
was an outstanding order which had 
much to do in focusing the attention 
of the Loudens on the urgent need 
for such equipment. In a short time 
additional orders followed. And from 
other industrial sources orders began 
to come in increasing volume. Ap- 
preciating the many applications and 
the many needs in this new field the 
Loudens then established an -indus- 
trial engineering department and a 
separate and entirely distinct line of 
conveying equipment was developed 
for factory use. This was the begin- 
ning of the Louden Monorail System. 

The results of the industrial use of 
the monorail system brought orders 
from all parts of the world. A sep- 
are sales division was organized for 





William Louden 
—the inventor 
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the industrial field and having been 
for years national advertisers in the 
farm field, it was only natural with 
the development of the monorail line 
that the Loudens become national ad- 
vertisers in the industrial field as well. 

“Conditions are entirely different 
now,” said Robert Louden, “than 
when we started. All we had to do 
then was make a good product and 
sell it. But we had to 
keep pace with the times. 
In 1907 we established the 
first free barn planning 
service for farmers. This 
department has planned 
more than 30,000 barns. 
As a more recent devel- 
opment, we now have an 


agricultural engineering 
department, which will 
plan, design and _ build 


modern farm buildings 
anywhere in America. 
Only recently we com- 
pleted, near Marquette, Michigan, 
what we believe to be one of the 
finest projects of its kind in the 
country, for Louis G. Kaufman, 
chairman of the Chatham & Phenix 
National Bank of New York. We 
not only designed and equipped 
but supervised the construction of 
the eighteen buildings for Mr. Kauf- 
man’s magnificent Loma Farms de- 
velopment, where he has established 
one of the finest herds of dairy cattle 
in America.” 

Robert B. Louden was much in- 
terested in the Kaufman project be- 
cause the banker looked to The Lou- 
den Machinery Company for this 
farm building service when he had 
access to noted architects all over 
the country. He learned that the 
banker came to the Loudens as the 
result of a recommendation of a 
financier for whom the Loudens de- 
ago. The fame of the Louden farm 
signed a model dairy barn ten years 
building service and Louden equip- 
ment has spread throughout the 
world, even to the foothills of the 
Himalayas in India, where a Ma- 
harajah has a prize herd sheltered 
in a Louden-designed barn contain- 
ing everything manufactured by the 
Iowa company. 

The stress of production during 
the war created the great opportu- 
nity for the Louden brothers to ex- 
pand. During the war boom, indus- 
trial buyers sought them. With 
characteristic vision and energy, they 
met this situation with a line of ma- 
terial handling equipment fully de- 
veloped to fit the needs. When 
orders for industrial equipment 
slowed down during the deflation 
period they solved the difficulty 
through large scale national advertis- 
ing. The 1873 hardship was not re- 
peated. 

The national advertising cam- 
paign was necessary also to educate 
thousands of industrial executives 
who had been reared on farms or 
who owned farms of their own and 
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associated the Louden organization 
only with farm equipment. In the 
early stages of the industrial line, 
when a Louden engineer called on a 
manufacturer of glass, pottery, 
pianos or automobiles who had been 
a farm boy, the industrialist could 
not understand how farm equipment 
could be of aid to him in his plant. 
Because of this, it was almost impos- 
sible in some cases to get an audience. 


The results of the Louden barn 
advertising was measured by the in- 
quiries received. But in the cam- 
paign to establish the Louden Mono- 
rail System in the minds of industrial 
executives, the check on inquiries was 
secondary, the principal effort being 
to overcome the resistance that the 
field engineers were meeting from 
farm-bred managers and presidents. 
The advertising campaign achieved 
its objective. 


Out in Iowa, William and R. B. 
Louden continue to maintain an in- 


terest in life. They do not find life 
dull in the beautiful little city of 
Fairfield. Their business activities 
keep them in touch with the world. 
They have the time to be, and are, 
neighbors. Fairfield, depending for 
its prosperity on agriculture, has de- 
veloped just enough factories to care 
for the surplus labor released from 
the farm by labor-saving equipment. 
Not only is manufacturing carried on 
there, but Parsons College with its 
500 students is an essential part of 
the life of the community. And 
should you ever visit Fairfield, you 
too, will understand how William 
Louden and his brother R. B. could 
so easily live up to their business phil- 
aed and maintain an interest in 
life, 

William Louden has_ remained 
youthful in viewpoint and vitality 
through all his eighty-seven years. 
He is in the best of health and always 
is looking forward to new develop- 
ments in agriculture and industry. 


FORBES for November 15, 199 
When asked to 
youth, he replied: 


“T can tell you in fourt 
It is a motto I made up for m 


€€n words, 


Eat lightly, breathe deeply, = 


moderately, cultivate cheerfulness 
and maintain an interest in life” 

“Cultivating the company of y 
people,” said his brother Rober 
“being interested in the people yoy 
meet, avoiding sel f-righteousness 
and being active in the affairs of the 
community is the way to maintain ay 
interest in life.” 

William Louden, who has brought 
ingenious mechanisms to farm ang 
industry, and has seen many other 
developed, predicts greater wonders 
to come. As the mail planes toa; 
over the Fairfield factory, he is wont 
to exclaim: 

“Compare that with the way father 
and mother traveled! And it is only 
a beginning! The progress that | 
have seen is as nothing to what you 
will see.” 


Comments after the Debacle 


XOMMENTS from _ foremost 

economists and investment ex- 

perts on the outlook for busi- 
ness and stocks after the crash of 
the stock market sent by request to 
ForBeEs follow: 


Production Will Benefit 
By Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


REACTION was bound to oc- 

cur. The main point which I 
wish to emphasize is the fundamental 
soundness of that great mass of 
economic activities on which the well- 
being of the vast majority of us all 
depends. . . . All of us are justified, 
in my opinion, in a profound con- 
fidence in the general economic future 
of the country. 

The general public of to-day un- 
derstands better than ever before the 
long term trends of our economic life 
and the fundamental forces at work 
in it... . If our business men main- 
tain that confidence which the long 
experience in the past justifies, we 
shall see no diminution in the de- 
mand for capital goods as the result 
of the break in stock prices. On the 
contrary, the diversion of capital 
from stock market speculation to 
direct productive enterprise might 
readily increase the demand for com- 
modities of this sort. 

After all the volume of our pur- 
chasing power measures the heights 
of our living standards. Basically, 
our normal purchasing power has not 
been appreciably impaired. Regard- 
less of the regrettable speculative un- 


certainty, the industrial and com- 
mercial structure of the nation is 
sound. 


The Panic a Disgrace 
By R.W. McNeel 


Director, McNeel’s Financial Service 


HE panic last month was the 

greatest disgrace in American 
financial history. Most stocks were 
sold as far below their real values as 
some were sold above their values at 
the height of the boom. 

The recommendation of Albert 
Conway, State Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York, to the leading 
insurance companies to invest sub- 
stantial amounts in leading common 
stocks was comparable to President 
Wilson’s plea in 1914 to buy bale 
cotton at 7 cents a pound to relieve 
the South. 

The philanthropy and patriotism of 
those buying then paid and will pay 
now tremendous cash profits if pur- 
chasers will buy a diversified list of 
highest grade stocks and pay for 
them. Tremendous losses, wide- 
spread, will be a blight on general 
business in many lines particularly 
with so much merchandise already 
sold on instalment. 


Minor Business Recession 
By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


BELIEVE stocks at October 29 
prices were on the bargain coun- 
ter for the long range investor. I 
do not look for a sustained advance 


but the long range outlook is promis. 
ing. My belief in American pros- 
perity and progress is in no way 
shaken. 

I look for a minor business reces- 
sion especially in certain luxury in- 
dustries but this stock market liquid- 
ation should have no lasting effect on 
our business conditions. Meantime it 
will have a very beneficial effect on 
the rest of the world in easing credit 
conditions. I look for a much im- 
proved bond market. 


Business Prospects Excellent 


By Irving Fisher 


Economist, Yale University 


AM inclined to believe that the 

forced liquidation is practically 
complete and that stocks will soon 
recover a considerable part of lost 
ground through buying by invest 
ment trusts, insurance compamies, 
other corporations and the public. 

Unfortunately many have lost 
their buying power but the country 
as a whole has lost little. I have 
never thought and do not now think 
that many stocks were too high priced 
in relation to current or impendif 
earnings and attribute the drop @ 
the market almost wholly to the ir 
adequate margins which made 
market easy prey of the bears. 
moral of this crash is not to use 80 
much borrowed money. 

Business prospects are excellent 
except in a few spots and in so far a 
these are concerned the stock 
losses will cause readjustments. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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‘act and 


MERICAN business must keep its head. It must 

A not permit itself to be unduly scared by what has 

tappened in Wall Street. That the grossly overdone 

yom in stock speculation would end disastrously was 
clearly foreseen and repeatedly foretold 
ae here. There was no excuse for being 

KEEP ITS caught unawares by the inevitable 
HEAD panic. The foolish have learned a pain- 
ful but, it is to be hoped, lasting lesson. There may— 
doubtless will be—temptation to let the nervousness in 
the financial world spread to the business world. To 
succumb to this temptation would be most unwise. It 
would have, among other things, an adverse influence 
upon employment. And nothing could more surely toll 
the knell of prosperity than widespread unemployment. 
The comforting truth is that business was well maintained 
all through the first ten months of this year. Latterly, 
there was some irregularity, notably a falling off in build- 
ing activity due mainly to excessively high money rates. 
Fundamentally, conditions are thoroughly sound. Exces- 
sive inventories are not carried. Speculative forward 
buying has been conspicuous by its absence. The general 
price level has undergone no inflation. Outstanding in- 
stallment purchases and obligations are lower than they 
were some time ago. ‘The agricultural situation, while 
far from ideal, is better rather than worse than it has 
been in recent years. Export trade is very satisfactory. 
The drastic reduction in money rates, the lowering of the 
New York official rediscount ‘rate from 6 to 5 per cent. 
and the colossal curtailment of brokers’ loans should re- 
lease for business purposes funds which were sent to 
Wall Street to reap abnormal rates. 

Let the American people turn their minds from stock 
speculation to the vigorous pursuit of their daily affairs. 
There is no need for assuming that business must follow 
Wall Street’s bad example. 


x * * 


To love life, love work. 
* * * 


— favor the brave. In times of panic, the strong 
reveal their strength, the cowards their cowardice. 
Dame Fortune unquestionably will reward those who had 
the backbone to purchase stocks during the frenzy of 
selling. Those who voluntarily parted 


NOW IS ; ‘ . 

THE TIME with their holdings because of ner- 
_ TOHAVE ill h casion for dee 

COURAGE vousness will have oc p 


regret. The foundation for many an 
American fortune was laid in times of severest strain. 
Stout hearts refuse to be frightened by calamities which 
stampede the weak. When the smoke of these fierce fires 
of speculation clears away, it will be discovered that more 
fortune foundations have been laid. Courage pays. 


“With All Thy Getting, 





Get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


By B. C. Forbes 


AVE you noticed that when American finance and 
business have sent representatives to international 
conferences in Europe they have almost always emerged 
with the highest distinction? In the original Reparations 
Conference two men who came 


REPRESENTATIVES 
SENT TO most prominently to the front were 
EUROPE A Owen D. Young and Charles G. 


CREDIT TO US Dawes. Indeed, the other dele- 


gates all agreed upon according chief credit to Mr. Young. 
That brainy, modest American citizen again towered above 
his colleagues at the second Reparations Conference. More 
recently, cables have indicated that Jackson E. Reynolds 
and Melvin A. Traylor have played a leading role in bring- 
ing harmony out of discord among the international lead- 
ers who assembled in Europe to lay the foundations of 
the Bank of International Settlements. It has been re- 
peatedly reported that one of them has been urged to 
accept the chief executiveship of the planned institution. 
Even after due allowance is made for the fact that Euro- 
peans are particularly anxious to please America and get 
her more closely identified with European affairs, it re- 
mains indisputable that America’s representatives would 
not have made the impression they did unless they had 
exhibited ability of the highest order. 


* * * 


Disputes butter no parsnips. 
oe e:.2 


OME of the most influential boards of directors in 
America have set an ideal example by declaring some 
form of increased dividend following the upheaval in 
Wall Street. The Morgan-sponsored Steel Corporation 
set the ball arolling while the stock 


ees market was still seething. More boards 
SET GOOD than have yet done so should take like 
EXAMPLE 


action. Many corporations have ac- 
cumulated unnecessarily large surpluses; probably more 
than half of the four billion dollars “outside” loans in 
Wall Street were furnished by business enterprises not 
needing money. Now is an ideal time to stretch a point 
to cheer up stockholders. By all means let there be de- 
clared a record-breaking number of “Christmas divi- 
dends.” It cannot be gainsaid that a number of wealthy 
directorates have exercised extreme conservatism in 
awarding cash dividends because of income tax consider- 
ations. No such selfish consideration should weigh at 
this juncture. Let everything feasible be done to heal 
the scars left by the Wall Street catastrophe so that 
confidence may be speedily restored and general business 
receive maximum incentive to forge ahead courageously 
and cheerfully. 

* * * 


He who talks most usually says least. 
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26 
A’ EXECUTIVE of perhaps the ‘largest lumber 
company in the United States mailed the following 
letter before the stock boom ended so disastrously: 
“Having been a regular reader of Forses MAGAZINE since 
its start, we have noted with unusual 
interest the splendid manner in which 
you have expressed in your editorials 
the necessity for a saner use of money. 
That is to say, you have advocated the necessity of keep- 
ing money available for business at reasonable rates rather 
than the continued extravagant and heretofore unneces- 
sary use of funds loaned (on call) for speculation in 
stocks. 

“The lumber business, as an industry, is only operating 
approximately 75 per cent. of its rated capacity, and, 
from investigations we have made, it is our opinion that 
this is brought about by reason of many loan companies 
and banks in various communities having sent their money 
to loan (on call) rather than use it for the stable devel- 
opment of the territory in which they are situated. 

“We believe your editorials will eventually be most 
helpful in getting people to realize that nothing perma- 
nent in a general way is accomplished from gambling, 
and the only way to build up small communities, and 
large ones for that matter, is by constructive effort and 
the giving of value received. 

“You are doing a splendid work and we simply wanted 
to tell you about it.” 

Frankly, it took rather a thick skin to bear up against 
the abuse fired at us from all quarters of the country 
for taking what critics called, among other things, a bear- 
ish attitude towards frenzied stock speculation. 

We were called names aplenty. Admittedly, stocks went 
up and up long after we began to urge caution. But while 
this stand was dubbed “wrong” by innumerable Toms, 
Dicks and Harrys, we could not conscientiously fan specu- 
lative flames because we were convinced that quotations 
in many instances were being carried ridiculously beyond 
warranted levels. Our only regret is that our feeble 
voice did not have greater influence, judging by the extent 


of the wreckage finally suffered. 
2: 2 


MONEY WILL 
NOW BE 
AVAILABLE 
FOR BUSINESS 


Good manners open many doors. 
oe 


HICH business men become richest? And what 

is the key to their success? The answers—and a 
compliment to America—are given in this pointed edi- 
torial in a British publication: “Who are the wealthiest 
men in all the trades and industries? 


es MEN Lhey are the men who advertise. Who 
BECOME are the poorest men in all the trades 
RICHEST? 


and industries? They are the men who 
have never advertised at all. What commodities sell most 
quickly in all the retail stores? The goods that are most 
advertised. What store in every city is the largest and 
most prosperous? The one that spends the most on good 
advertising. 

“What country is the most prosperous? America, which 
spends more on advertising than Europe does. What is 
the greatest power in the world? Public Opinion. What 
creates Public Opinion? Advertising. Is it not time that 
‘business men woke up and realized that Advertising is 
not an expense, but the cheapest and quickest way of 
making a fortune? 

“Tt is not Advertising that is costly. 
Isn’t that indisputable ? 


It is oblivion.” 
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& RICHMOND, Virginia, seven dealers 


; in allied j 
dine together once a month to discuss et Tins 


develo 





to analyze conditions and to exchange ideas, Thee ak r. 
unreservedly about their own experiences and rene 

any 
iam new sales wrinkles and other Pointers 
NEW they have evolved. When asked “Why 
WAY IS rilli ; ey 
bh are you willing to divulge YOUr sale 


ideas to your six competitors?” One of 
the dealers replied: “Because I am sure they know 
much about selling as I do. They have been in bell, 
a long time—some of them longer than I haye. Even 
time I go to a meeting with a good progressive sales ie 
service idea, I am pretty sure of coming away with fiye 
or six additional ones just as good as mine.” 

In the old days secrecy hedged business. Extreme pre. 
caution was taken to keep competitors in the dark. Surely 
the modern policy of openness, frankness, counsel ani 
co-operation is broader and better. To-day, the most ip. 
timate friends many a man has are those engaged in his 
own line of business. Is not brotherliness preferable jp 


bitterness ? 
* * x 


The fellow who is always getting het-up is liable t 
be fired. 
* * 2 





Selling isn’t plain sailing. 
. *.0 


_The executive who is always riding his men should ge 

his walking papers. 
. + «= 

66 HY stay in the chorus?” asks a fertile sales. 

manager in a letter to his men. He adds; 

“Chorus girls and men walk across the stage, but the one 

who steps out and gets the real money is the one wh 

gets a talking part in addition toa 


WHY p 
STAY walking part. Salesmen who just walk 
<sueaeas > trying to find prospects—or try tt 


avoid them—stay in the chorus. Bit 
a big-money salesman is the man who walks and talksal 
the time on a straight, intelligent canvass.” The most 
productive salesman to-day is the one who not only walks 
and talks, but thinks. To me every new prospect 2 
new problem: you have to analyze him with lightning 
rapidity, you have to catch immediately the drift of hi 
mind, you have to be prepared instantly to reply cot 
fidently to whatever he says, you have, so to speak, to 
enter a mental wrestling bout with him. A “camel 
sales talk may have its place in a salesman’s kit; butiit 
most effective sales kit must necessarily reside in the sale 
man’s own brain. By approaching each prospect a? 
new problem, and by picturing each encounter with 2 
prospect as a challenge to your mentality, you cam derive 
daily thrills, salesmanship can become a constant and 
inspiring appeal to the combative spirit, to the fighting 
instinct which is in every he-man. The mere order-take! 
can be dead on his feet; a master salesman must be ali 
and alert every working moment. And surely it is better 
to be alive than dead. 

ee 


We can do our best. The million-a-year executwew 
do no more. 





* * * 





Use spunk, not bunk. 






* -* Xx 


Home runs are not made by those who, don’t get hom! 
till morning. 
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Attending to Her Knitting 





GORDON SELFRIDGE, former Marshall Field 
e partner, and now owner of the foremost depart- 
ment store in London, observed to me on a recent visit to 


the United States: “Life in Britain is very different 


from life here. The British possess 


fa admirable poise. They are dignified. 
IN BRITAIN They don’t hurry and scurry. They 
AND HERE 


don’t rush to business early in the 
morning. They take time to eat. They attach importance 
to social life. They have a solidity of character, an im- 
perturbability which impresses one and grows upon one. 
They don’t regard business as the be-all and end-all of life. 
Life—living—is rated ahead of business, of the daily 
job. Work is not worshipped; rather is it viewed as a 
means to an end, that end being a proper, a comfortable, 
a dignified, a cultural mode of living. 

“Each time I visit the United States I become more 
amazed at the pace maintained. Your traffic jam, your 
noise, your feverish crowding and squeezing and jostling 
in New York, for example, strike me as rather appalling. 
The business men I meet are nearly always struggling 
hectically to. keep up with their duties—or their distrac- 
tions. They rush to business, they rush through business, 
they have little time to see people. They glory in the 
strenuous life. You get the impression they would not 
know what to do with leisure, that they worship the God 
of Success. Then, one feels, they don’t know what to do 
with Success once they achieve it. The successful Eng- 
lishman acts and lives as if he were master of his fate; 
the successful American too often continues to be the 
slave of his success. 

“What an ideal life a blending of the two—the British 
and the American—would make! The British could 
profit from an admixture of American vigor and energy 
and enterprise and enthusiasm, Americans by a larger 
measure of the British gentleman’s poise, solidity and 
dignity.” 

Mr. Selfridge has done more perhaps than any other 
American to infuse some of America’s initiative and re- 
sourcefulness into British business. His store has grown 
amazingly under American managerial methods modified 
to appeal to the British. While some of his novel activi- 
ties have been frowned upon by the older generation, set 
in their ways, the Selfridge example has not been lost 
upon many of Britain’s younger merchants and other 
business men. 

Notwithstanding all he has accomplished, Mr. Selfridge 
has so organized the running of his main store and his 
various provincial stores that, as he put it, “I always have 
lots of time. I am never too busy to see people, including 
any member of our own force of fifteen thousand people. 
The head of a concern who never has time to see people 
proves himself a poor organizer.” 

Is there not much sense—and perhaps a suggestion— 
in all this? 

* * * 


There’s no nourishment in getting people to swallow 


their words. 
53 a ~* 


Birds teach us that though we may have failed to feather 
our nest we may still be happy. 
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S PRICE-CUTTING the best weapon to level ay. 
sales obstacles? In view of recent developments in thi 
country these observations by Herbert N. Casson edit, 
of the Efficiency Magazine, London, are pertinent: “Al 
over Great Britain there is an epi 








ADVISES x : E y 
AGAINST of price-cutting. Prices are 
CUTTING slashed 1 

PRICES ower and lower, Tens of 


thousands of traders and whol 
and manufacturers are doing business at cost, Thousang 
are doing worse still—they are selling below cost. 

are on the chute, sliding down to bankruptcy. Their one 
aim is volume of business, not net profits. Their on! 
method of salesmanship is to talk price. They have the 
delusion that he who sells the cheapest goods gets th. 
trade. Even many of our big department stores ap 
shouting prices in coster fashion. They are having Sale 
and begging manufacturers for cheaper stuff to make th 
Sales go. 

“All this is bad merchandising. It ruins the goodyil 
of a shop when it sells trash. It is unnecessary. There 
are better ways to sell than by cutting prices and lowering 
the quality of the goods. Prices can be maintained, Any 
good salesman knows that. They need not be cut except 
in special cases. Price-cutting is one way—a bad way- 
to meet an emergency, but it should never become a Tegu- 
lar habit.” 


*x* * * 


Looking down on others doesn’t help you to get up. 
a + 


O YOUR own thinking. Don’t succumb to the 
psychology of the mob. Wall Street has a genen- 
tion-old adage: “The crowd is always wrong.” The 
foolishness of being carried away by what others think 
and do is brought home afresh by te 


Same cent history in the security markets 
OWN The majority of those who got th 
THINKING 


speculative fever continued to buy a 
long as quotations went up. Many veterans, familiar with 
past experiences, began to unload long before the bubble 
burst. Probably many of them didn’t get every dollar 
of profit which they would have gotten had they waitel 
longer; but when the collapse came, they were all ready 
with bulging bank rolls to swoop down and profit enor 
mously from the blind foolishness of the mob. They 
were not thrown into panic as panic raged. Instead, they 
bought and bought when things were at their very wors. 
They were doing their own thinking. They knew pos 
tively that securities purchased far below their imtrinst 
worth would recover to rational levels. John D. Rocke 
feller wasn’t the only rich man who took advantage of the 
panic to acquire possession of extensive lines of sound 
common stocks, although Mr. Rockefeller’s published at 
nouncement that he was buying did more than any other 
one statement to restore Wall Street’s equilibrium. 

In business and in all walks of life it is preferable 
do one’s own thinking. Often it yields a thrill to matt 
one’s wits against the crowd. - 
ae 














If you haven’t time to read you haven’t time to 
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Model H-3 — Prints names, 

addresses or other data } 
thru a ribbon— 1,200 to j 
1,800 impressions an 1 


$20 to $105. All } 
prices f. 0. 
cago. 


O business today can afford hand 


ot up methods when a machine will do 
the work quicker, without mistakes and Stated We: xn‘ ak 4 
at less cost. Syon—apeed "2,000 to" 3,000 

to the In thousands of concerns, many of them “ands ond. thar a eicone 
Senere in your line of business, Addressographs —“Gecerically ogerared machines 

The have replaced hand methods andaredoing  ™" SP diners’ 
think the work 10 to 50 times faster! Even the 
= z smallest Addressographs speed the day’s 





business, get things done on time, elimi- 







. . nate errors, increase sales, reduce expense, 
a add to profits. Names and data are writ- 
‘le ten on a countless variety of forms — 






statements, ledger sheets, shop and store sihkiaed disb‘ins Qiiamieanaied 


dolla forms, stock records, shipping tags, pay automatic — $2,005. 







waited ey ; Prints names, addresses and 
her data thr bbo 
yer and dividend checks, collection forms, ther data thru a ribbon on | 





sales letters, circulars, envelopes, post sizes, Speed, 7,500 an. hour. 


Other ‘‘Automatics’’ from 


: enor: 
to $12,750. All Pp ices 
cards, etc., etc., eve. $595 oo b. Chi : ee 
















They 
d, they There are small machines for small businesses— 

, re electrically operated and automatic models for 

= larger businesses. The range of prices meets any 
é sed Uuphgraph—Model D-3- Tequirement. Let us show you what an Addresso- 
trinsic lain. Silsbee graph will do in your business. Mail the cou- 
Rocke: per hour, COMPLETE pon for helpful advice and information. 

with name, address, salu- ; ele oes ie 
of the tation, date, entire letter Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 






and signature. Other du- ApprEssocRAPH Co., 992 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


























sount Se aro “4 ay 4 Canadian Head Office and Factory: corer yar! Co., Ltd., 
ed afi- Chicas Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 
40x . European Head Office and Factory: London, England. — \ 

other ag agg hg o. b. Manufacturers of cennge Addresscgraph Dupligraph Mail 

icago. Prin ° mes- jpeedaumat 
sages thru a ribbon on post ee ¢ 
cards in an hour! 7 with your 
mate! ao letterhead to 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
902 West Van Buren 
Ja Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Ja Please explain how the 
Addressograph best suited to 

our needs will help us save time, 
—_— eliminate mistakes and reduce ex- 
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“opyright 1929, Addressograph Co. 
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EORGE EASTMAN has 

reached the age of seventy-five 
and is attempting, reluctantly and 
none too successfully, to take things 
a little easier. He 
is often ques- 
tioned about his 
philosophy of life. 
The great manu- 
facturer’s and 
philanthro- 
pist’s views seem 
to be summed up 
' in the sentence: 
“We are never satisfied.” 

That sounds out of keeping with a 
career which would seem to most of 
us to be replete with satisfactions. 
George Eastman has built up a $100,- 
000,000 corporation employing 19,000 
workers. He has vastly extended the 
range of human enjoyment, and 
helped in the birth of two new arts, 
by his development of the kodak and 
his improvements in the field of mo- 
tion photography. Moreover, he has 
given away $72,000,000—almost a 
million for every year of his life. He 
has been discovered to be the myste- 
rious “Mr. Smith” who recently gave 
$19,000,000 to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute.of Technology. He founded 
the Eastman School of Music. He 
fosters Rochester University. He 
gives his home city an annual season 
of grand opera, buys musical instru- 
ments for the school children, and 
has endowed a number of musical 
scholarships. But still he says. “We 
are never satisfied.” 

George Eastman might have 
stopped years ago, content to enjoy 
his millions. Rochéster would have 
been the poorer, musical advance- 
ments would have been slower, and 
the whole world would have lacked 
the inexpensive personal motion pic- 
ture camera which he hopes to see 
every family possess. At seventy-five 
George Eastman is still serving for 
he is still ‘never satisfied.” 


ARTIN A. O’MARA, presi- 
dent of the Brockway Motor 
Truck Corporation and the Indiana 
Truck Corporation, was conducting 
a series of negoti- 
ations with a 
manufacturer of 
parts. The con- 
ferences had con- 
sumed the better 
part of three days 
and had not been 
concluded on a 
, = Saturday morn- 

ing, although agreement was near. 
“I don’t think we are going to be 
able to finish up to-day,” said the 
manufacturer, “suppose we take the 
afternoon off and play golf. Then 
we shall be able to start in fresh on 


Monday.” 
“No you don’t,” said O’Mara. 





“From what I hear about your game 
you are at least five strokes up on 
Let’s wind up the business first 


me. 


Little Bits 


about 


BIG 
MEN 


and play golf tomorrow. Then, if I 
should happen to win, I’ll know its 
my playing and not your salesman- 
ship.” 


ILLIONS of words have been 

said and written about the 
proposed tariff. Senator Smoot, 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the upper 
house, who is pi- 
loting the bill in 
that chamber, 
probably knows 
as much about the 
intricacies of this 
complex and 
highly technical 
measure aS any- 
body in the country. When asked to 
define the bill he said, “The new bill 
was aimed to protect manufacturers 
who did not have the advantage of 
mass production. In the past tariffs 
were framed to help ‘infant indus- 
tries’ only. Mass production leaders 
would not care whether we passed 
the tariff bill, for the present law is 
sufficient for them; but we are try- 
ing to take care of the efficient 
smaller manufacturers.” 

There, apparently, has been a 
change in the protection argument 
now that the “infant industries” 
have become giants. We now have 
begun to look out for the “little fel- 
lows.” 


AVERILL HARRIMAN, 
e son of the late E. H. Harri- 
man, who never has neglected busi- 
ness although he has become one of 
the foremost polo players of the 
world, had just paid $5,000,000 in 
cash for the Kerr-Clegg shipping in- 
terests. 
Two or three other newspaper men 
were interviewing him about the 
transaction. After the routine queries 
were out of the way, one reporter 
said: 
“As a matter of fact, Mr. Harri- 
man, there is only one thing about 
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this transaction that has int 
me personally since I first heap 
it. That is, how big a pile dig 
five Bore dollars make?” fe 
“Well, that’s what inte 
most, too,” was the reply, a 
know I thought they would have t, 
take that money away in a t ; 
but as a matter of fact, it only 
a single stack of bills about so fish» 
Mr. Harriman held his hand less 
than a foot above the surface of his 
desk. 



























Lauer OF COMMER¢R 
LAMONT did not know a few 
months ago that he would be chosen 
as one of the nation’s board of di. 
rectors. Besides 
being head of 
American Steel 
Foundries he was 
vice-president of 
the United States 
Chamber of 
Commerce and as 
such he unwit- 
tingly invited 
himself to speak to that body. This 
was how it happened: 

He was one of the committee that 
drew up the program for the Cham. 
ber’s annual meeting this year. 

“We will have to have an address 
from the Secretary of Commerce,” 
he said. “No meeting would be com 
plete without that.” 

By the time the meeting came 
around he was himself the Secretary 
of Commerce and was called upon to 
deliver the address. 

He was ill on the day he was sup 
posed to speak and Dr. Julius Klein 
the new Assistant Secretary, had to 
take his place. 


a he likes the presence of 
women at ball games, William 
Wrigley, owner of the Los Angeles 
team in the Pacific Coast League, as 
well as the Chi- 
cago “Cubs,” in 
the National 
League, invites 
them to be his 
guests when the 
Los Angeles team 
is playing at 
home. The pro- 
viso, of course, is 
that they be accompanied by a 
escort. ' 
Mr. Wrigley, however, has not 
been able to win his fellow club 
owners in the Coast league around to 
this point of view. They argue they 
can not afford it—and produce thei 
books to prove the argument. At ont 
time they were pretty much at | 
with the millionaire from Chicago 
and their difficulties were sé 
when Mr. Wrigley agreed not to & 
cept any portion of the admussidl 
fee charged women in the other 
parks of the league providing he 
could have his own way and a0 
them free to his Los Angeles stadiuith 
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Studebaker Commander Eight Coupe—for two, $1495; for four, $1545. Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tire extra. 


S Ea DILy the pendulum swings eight-ward. Six yearsago only 10 per cent ofall makes of motor 


cars were eights. Today, 41 per cent are eights. Two years ago, Studebaker pioneered the 
manufacture of a quality eight-cylinder car at the price of a six. Today, Studebaker eights lead all 
other eights in the world in sales... and hold more official stock car performance records than all 
other makes of cars combined. The course of wisdom is plain... buy an eight, for its better per- 
formance; and its plus-value at trade-in time. Buy one of Studebaker’s three smart straight eights, 
for style and certified speed and endurance which money cannot duplicate elsewhere. Prices from 


$1195 to $2495, at the factory. 


STU DESALES 


Builoler of Champions 





fall of prices in 1920, the 

widespread cancellation of con- 
tracts and the shock then experienced 
in nearly all forms of economic enter- 
prise certain tendencies have devel- 
oped in business which business men 
are watching with interest and some- 
times with concern. 

Among these tendencies none has 
attracted more attention than the 
practice commonly known as “hand- 
to-mouth” buying. Economic sur- 
veys, trade journals and magazines 
of business have devoted numerous 
articles to it, but few have contained 
more than uncorrelated observations 
or general and quite untested im- 
pressions. The prevalence of the 
practice, the cause of it and the re- 
sults to be expected from it have 
been left for the most part to guess 
or to theory. In fact there even seems 
to be a lack of agreement among them 
as to what is “hand-to-mouth” buy- 
i 


Si the sudden and severe 


All this discussion has stirred the 
interest of business men without do- 
ing much to satisfy it. What they 
want to know is: first, what is this 
thing they call “hand-to-mouth” buy- 
ing; second, how prevalent has it 
really become; then, is the practice 
harmful or beneficial ; and finally, has 
it come to stay, or is it just a tem- 
porary phase of commercial enter- 
prise. 

Leverett S. Lyon deals with these 
questions and a good many others in 
a publication he has just completed 
for the Brookings’ Institute of Econ- 
omics at Washington.* It is such a 
relief to have the matter at last with- 
drawn by a competent authority from 
the nimbus of mere conjecture, that 
we note here a few of the points he 
makes. 

“Hand-to-mouth” buying is used 
to mean several things: a failure to 
place orders for goods as far in ad- 
vance as was formerly customary, 
the purchase of goods in smaller lots 
than was customary and the stipula- 
tion for shipment and delivery of 
goods by producers to merchants in 
small lots even when purchases are 
fairly large. From such practices it 
must naturally result that merchants 
would carry smaller inventories while 
manufacturers would either have to 
curtail the rate of their output or else 
would have to manufacture for stock 
and keep larger stocks on hand than 





*L. S. Lyons, Hand-to-Mouth Buying: 
A Study in the Organization, Planning and 
Stabilization of Trade. 





Why Big Orders Get Smaller 


By Thomas Walker Page 


Chairman, Brookings Institute of 


Economics 


they kept before the change. 

The extent to which “hand-to- 
mouth” buying prevails is disclosed 
by a careful study, covering a series 
of years, of the actual statistics which 
show the fluctuation that has oc- 
curred in the flow of orders from 
merchants to producers, in the flow 
of goods through trade and in the 
size of stocks held by manufacturers 
on the one hand and by merchants 
on the other.- The accuracy of the 
statistical study has been checked by 
an extensive questionnaire returned 
by purchasing agents and by a study 
of outstanding orders for department 
store purchases. The method of in- 
quiry inspires complete confidence in 
the results it leads to. 

The examination shows that the 
growth of “hand-to-mouth” buying 
has not been uniform for all indus- 
tries. For some, indeed, the propor- 
tion of large to small orders has 
actually increased; and in all indus- 
tries the prevalence of the practice 
has more or less fluctuated. On the 
whole, however, it is entirely clear 
that in the last ten years the period 
by which orders are given in advance 
has been substantially shortened. 
“The most common period for plac- 


ing orders ahead was 90 to 120 days 





in 1914; it was 30 to 60 days ip 
1928.” Only six of about 130 pur. 
chasing agents reporting said that 
they ordered further ahead in 19% 
than in 1914. At the same time the 
orders received by 77 per cent, gf 
the manufacturers whose recopds 
were consulted were for smaller lots 
at the latter date than at the former 

The mass of information assembled 
is enormous and significant. The 
truth is that while special emphasis 
is laid on “hand-to-mouth” buying 
the facts have been so arranged and 
interpreted as to present a p 
wide reaching and detailed study of 
the organization, planning and stabil. 
zation of trade. 

Attention is drawn, for e 
to the dangerous fallacy in the com- 
mon belief that our volume of um- 
filled orders shows the activity to be 
expected in business. The facts in 
the case indicate that, while the 
practice differs somewhat from one 
industry to another, the great bulk 
of orders for goods are not given in 
advance. Production is planned and 
proceeds in great measure in antici- 
pation of orders yet to come, 

In regard to the influence on busi- 
ness exerted by. the buying and de 
livery practices summed up in the 





AND-TO-MOUTH buying and other influences led to many 


recent changes in selling and distributing practices. One 
of the most interesting is that typified by selective selling; that 
is, broadly, the confining of order taking to sales which are 
profitable, of which this is a typical example. 


Suirt Toward Larcer Accounts ACHIEVED By AN_ ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY THROUGH THREE YEARS OF 
SELECTIVE SELLING 


I. NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS 
(As percentage of total) 


Size of Account 
a Se 





Less $100 $1,000 $5,000 $10,000 All 
Year than to to to or Classes 
$100 $1,000 $5,000 $10,000 Over 
ye area 58.8 30.3 8.5 1.2 1.2 100.0 
_ ere 53.6 34.0 92 1.4 18 100.0 
E> ginuhsende 51.3 35.9 9.5 1.4 19 100.0 
Se Wiese cd 34.9 47.4 13.0 2.2 2.5 100.0 
II. VALUE OF ACCOUNTS 
(As percentage of total) 
DO ah ceneeca ak 14.7 26.1 11.8 45.3 100.0 
ee ie ee 1.7 13.2 21.5 10.7 52.9 100.0 
Se .stkeatinad 1.7 12.4 20.0 10.0 55.9 100.0 
See hiseh<se, 1.0 12.1 19.6 11.2 56.1 100.0 
III, AVERAGE SIZE OF ACCOUNT 
GEE ey ae $24 $346 $2,167 $6,947 $26,143 $ 708 
See 29 344 2,077 6,654 26,750 888 
SE 32 403 2,045 7,186 27,503 988 
ES gg a ae 41 352 2,075 7,038 31,135 1,376 
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Southern California Edison 
Company serves an area of 
55,000 square miles...a 
population of approximately 
3,000,000 people. 


With the completion of this 
year’s development program, 
costing $29,000,000. this 
company will have a total 
investment of more than 
$320,000,000 in its generat- 
ing and distributing system. 


Immediate hook-up is avail- 
able to industries 
locating anywhere 
within the area served 

by this company. 
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hes Reflects “a yee 


s ¥ Ber at Los 






farm 
of INDUSTRY in 
Los Angeles County 


GGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS have their eyes on Los Angeles 
County. 100 new manufacturing plants have been established here 

in past twelve months. Southern California Edison Company alone has 
sold to industrial consumers 506,150,576 horsepower hours of electric 
energy in the first six months of 1929, (more than in the entire year of 1925). 


The reasons are obvious: Population growth unparalleled in history; 
temperate climate the year ’round; contented efficient labor; unexcelled 
transportation; abundant power and water at low cost; quick access, at 
favorable rates to all Pacific Coast markets, and to the stupendous 
awakening markets of the Orient. 


If you would like to know the actual opportunity here for any specific industry, 
write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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current phrase, Lyon concludes that 
it has promoted greater economy and 
efficiency and has tended to reduce 
costs. He suggests, however, that 
there are some offsetting considera- 
tions. “It is certain that doing busi- 
ness in small orders adds to society’s 
expense of operating the industrial 
machine.” Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have sought by numerous 
devices to reduce this expense. Thus 
the expansion of sub-warehouse de- 
liveries, curtailment of lines of goods 
in which small orders prevail, sub- 


stitution of long distance telephon- 
ing for visiting salesmen, “education” 
of salesmen and buyers against small 
orders have doubtless mitigated but 
have not eliminated the added ex- 
pense of handling an increasing pro- 
portion of small orders in business. 
Definite figures are found for the 
canning industry in which additional 
outlays for packing, trucking and 
shipping mean “that the smaller 
orders of the 1927 method of buy- 
ing” result in “an added total cost of 
nearly $8,000,000 in the distribution 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying tends to distribute more evenly 


through the year the flow 
lowing graphs based on Dr. Lyon 


of orders for many goods, as the fol- 
’s data show in nearly every instance. 


Flow of Orders in Specified Industries 


(Average percentage deviation of m 
for the give 


onthly orders from the arithmetic mear 
n calendar year) 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


A. Building Con- 
tracts awarded 


B. Southern 
Yellow Pine 


D. Enameled 


C. Oak Flooring Ware Baths 
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AND-TO-HAND buying h 


filled orders as a business conditions index. 


as at least modified the value of un- 
The following graph 


shows how unfilled orders for pig iron at the end of months have lost 
some of the fluctuating tendencies which used to make figures for them 


quite exciting at certain times as 


recent as the market collapse. 


Order Basis for Merchant Pig Iron, 1919-1925 


(Unfilled orders at the end of each month as a percentage of 
shipments for the ensuing twelve months) 
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of canned goods by can: . 
customers.” — 
In regard to more ge : 
ence of the practice Leora rr 

it “an interesting paradox that 
ing the period when industry hag ‘a 
expanding rapidly the basis 
which it could be somewhat rati 
ally planned has been commonly . 
clining one. While _ business men 
must since 1921 have been grex 
concerned about future business be 
cause of the lack of advance orders 
the business has nevertheless be, 















FEATURE of hand-to-moy 

buying is a narrowing of th 
time for delivering goods after orders 
are placed. Following is a summaty 
of reports as to this from purchys. 
ing agents of representative concer 
buying staple products in large 
quantities : 






Number of Severn Showing Advance THA 
A r : 
Ae © pereee commodity ior the sa 
I. Steel read 
Number of Days uce | 
in Advance 1922 1924 1926 19% 
Less than 30....... — 3 3 8 “or 
UR Sa? ate oe 18 30 3 ’ 
ee, | a ees 30 23 wD B our 
GD 80: 2206 sk oes 34 2 Zim 
120 Of OVEP<. 554% 18 18° “ga pure 
Il. Pig Iron we | 
Less than 60*...... — 15 7 x @ that 
Ce eee 32 23 2a tect 
eo, ae 42 39 42 4 @ ecu 
120: to: 18025056. 5 16 8 — 8 «63 
180 (OF OVER 6s sda 17 15 tem 
III. Non-ferrous Metals not 
Less than 30....... 8 7 32am 
5 | a ae 25 2 2a the 
ee oe ©) re, 17 WT aa 
1 cae | 33 25 Gam ory 
BOO Of OBEEe So o.k0i 17 16.3 
pul 
IV. Machinery, Wire, Pipe, Hardware Che 
Less than 60....... 26 28 36 4 | 
A, See 27 22 27 % @ hea 
ae | are ae a 26 41 32 tur 
180 or over........ 21 9 $5.3 ; 
V. Chemicals, Drugs os 
Ce 
Less than 30....... —_ = an 
cE ae re a 37. 31 2am J 
i. See is 3 Ba 
90 to 180......... 27 31. 4 OO ova 
180 or over........ 18 15 2 a . 
In | 
VI. Coal, Oil ; 
ple 
Less than 30....... —:- 2 
Sw @:...:..:. 23 21 33 & @ tec 
GO 4a: 3008 OU 123 22 aan N 
360 or over........ 56 (50 47 HY. 
VII. Lumber, Poles, Posts ner 
Less than 60*...... — 37 a Ch 
@ fo. 8. .i..%... 40 18 8 8 B 
OO to:12d..35..., 40 18 WU e 
120 or over........ 20 27 3 8 en; 
VIII. Paper, Supplies 
Less than 30....... 19 21 31 8 
ee i... .c:. 19 2 WB 
60 to 90......... 18 27 3 T 
90 or over........ 44 24 ae 





*There were no reports of orders placte™ 
than 30 days in advance. 2s 
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NO'T Do BUSINESS 





Trade 


a without it 





Tyar is certainly a strong recommenda- 
tion for the Century Protectograph. But 
read the entire letter from Empire Prod- 
uce Company of Elmira, New York: 

“This office is the controlling office for 
our five branches and as all merchandise 
purchase items are cleared and paid by us, 
we issue 20,000 checks in a year and feel 
that we are in a position to give this Pro- 
tectograph an honest recommendation. 

“It is well built, light, durable and does 
not necessitate experience in order to 
operate. The keys are pulled in place and 
the operator can tell at a glance whether 
or not the amount will be correct before 
pulling the lever which writes the check. 
Checks are quickly written, easily read, 














neat and look well balanced. The ‘Cen- 
tury’ is convenient to handle and has handy 
inking facilities. Our praises are high for the 
‘Century.’ We could not do business without it.” 

Judge the superlative new Century Protecto- 
graph for yourself. Have a Todd demonstrated 
in your office. Or send us the coupon for com- 
plete information. The Todd Company, Pro- 
lectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
N.Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, the 
ig Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
hecks. 


Because Todd users qualify as preferred risks they 
enjoy discounts of from 25 te 60% of standard 
premiums for forgery insurance. 





Trade-in allowance 

Topp representatives appraise old check-writers fairly be- 
cause Todd Protectographs are priced fairly. An extrava- 
gant allowance for your old check-writer could be possible 
only if the new machine had an inflated price and an exces- 
sive selling margin. The most important thing to you is not 
what you are allowed for your old check-writer . . . but how 
much actual value you get in the new one, for the dollars 
you invest. Before you buy any check-writer, safeguard 
your investment by comparing its performance and reputa- 
tion with those of a Todd Protectograph. 











THE TODD COMPANY 11-15-29 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University. Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me further information about the new Century 
Protectograph. 





Name 
Address 


Business 











TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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hese Beautitul Effects 








Appreciation of concrete and 
its advantages, both from the 
structural and artistic stand- 
points, is rapidly growing. 
New examples of the wide 
latitude of design permitted by 
this plastic material constantly 





demonstrate its possibilities, 


































The entrance to the Arcady Apartments in Los Angeles, 

és a striking example of the ornamental beauty attain- 

able in monolithic concrete. Walker and Eisen, 
Architects, Los Angeles. 

















Classic in inspiration bit 
modern in conception, the 
approach to this Swit 
ming Pool at Green Hill 
Farms Hotel, Overbrok, 
Philadelphia, is a tribue 
to the monolithic techniqu. 
Solid concrete construcim 
gave the architects amph 
scope for the creation of 6 
beautiful and origin 
setting for the pool proper 
Harry Sternfeld, Phil 
delphia, and John Irum 

Bright, Ardmore, Pay 

Architects. 


PORTLAND CEME N@ 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANE NC! 





Swimming Pool Photographs by 
Sigurd Fischer, New York City. 
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ts Achieved in Sold Concrete 


-decorations cast integrally 
with the structure 





This modern factory building, 
the plant of the Southern 
Biscuit Works at Richmond, 
Va., demonstrates the com- 
bination of true beauty with the 
purely practical in reinforced 
concrete construction. The 
picture at the left shows also 
how splendidly a concrete ex- 
terior lends itself to flood light- 
ing. Francisco and Jacobus, 
Architects, New York City. 

















ion but 


rm, the ONOLITHIC concrete construction— The structures pictured here—from 
a the placing of concrete to form an swimming pool to factory—show the 
n Hi 


edifice which is, in effect, a single stone— __ possibilities of monolithic concrete. The 


Qe today offers possibilities undreamed of a main walls and the exterior decorations 
igh few short years ago. were moulded in place. Harmonized 
a Wide latitude, both in design and em- a Se 

n of 6 bellishment, is permitted by the mono- Modern concrete architecture—beau- 
iginal lithic technique. Ornamentation is cast as _ tiful, economical and firesafe—is an in- 
pip. a part of the structure. Colors and wall teresting study. We will gladly assist 
7 textures may be simply controlled. The new those who desire to go further into it. 
Pay elements of design associated with modern Complete data and references await 


architectural thought are easily executed. 


your request. 


HASSOCIATION (Chicago 
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generally forthcoming. It may be 
said that it has been necessary for 
business men to have a greater faith 
in recent years than in the past. If 
so it has been a faith in the general 
growth, prosperity and stability of 
American industry rather than in the 
sanctity of contracts.” And the faith 
has been strengthened by great im- 
provements in the mechanics of trade, 
in transportation, in the processes of 
manufacturing and refrigeration and 
in methods of storage. Apparently 
these improvements have so contribu- 
ted to the curtailment of operative 
stocks of raw materials and of mer- 


chants’ stocks of finished goods that 
it is probable that large sums have 
been set free for other uses. 

As to whether “hand-to-mouth” 
buying will be a permanent feature 
of American. trade it is possible to 
form an opinion only from an ob- 
servation of what has happened in 
the past. This is by no means its first 
appearance in American business. 
The desire to avoid long-term com- 
mitments and not to be caught with 
large stocks on hand varies inversely 
with the stability of prices. Finan- 
cial crises, tariff changes, and similar 
conditions that render prices unsettled 
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have tended to promote “ 
mouth” dealings. ‘ handy 

But various forces that haye been 
in operation in recent years are too 
new and untried to permit any tryg 
worthy prediction. Yet for the ag 
son that. many of these forces Tesult 
in facilitating the passage of goody 
more cheaply, more quickly ang in 
better condition from producer ty 
consumer the motive for orders jn 
large lots and long in advance has 
been weakened and it seems prob- 
able at least that the older system of 
buying has now in its favor distinetly 
less than formerly. 




















Hudson Motors’ President Rose from the Ranks 


must be constant study to learn 
what this is, with anticipation of the 
demand wherever possible. I do not 
believe that it is possible to say that 
the demand for any necessity is lim- 
ited. The more we increase the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, the 
greater demand there will be. Auto- 
mobiles are being sold to-day for 
lower prices than ever before and the 
public’s dollar buys more than ever 
in this market.” 

In Mr. McAneeny’s judgment, the 
amazing successes made by some of 
the automotive companies that, like 
Hudson, entered the industry with 
small capital and grew to large pro- 
portions are likely to be impossible of 
duplication at the present time. He 
suggests that near parallels of this 
may possibly be found in the aviation 
industry, though he believes that the 
limits of that industry will probably 
be reached rather early in history. 
He believes, though, that the chance 
for individual success is as great as 
it ever was for the man who is 
equipped to seize the opportunity of 
his own making. In spite of the 
wide participation by the public in 
stock ownership, he feels that the 
personal element and owner respon- 
sibility for the management of enter- 
prise have not yet been replaced by 
the investor, whose chief interests 
are naturally in dividends and the 
prices his stocks will bring. In the 
case of his own company, for many 
years, until expansion brought about 
an inflow of capital from the public, 
all of the stockholders except two 
devoted their entire time and interest 
to the concerns of the business. And 
the principal executives do so to-day. 

“How a man takes his job,” says 
Mr. McAneeny, “is a measure of his 
value to the organization. It happens 
rather often that a man loses his 
sense of proportion in thinking about 
his title or his position. The bigger 
the job, the harder the work and the 
greater number of people there are 
to work for. The one hardest to sat- 
isfy ought to be the man himself. 

‘Fact-finding is an essential in 


(Continued from page 20) 


business of any kind. There have 
been developed a large number of 
accurate methods of testing materials, 
from their raw state to their final 
part in a finished product. We know 
something accurately about how they 
will behave in service. It is equally 
essential to know how the human be- 
ing is going to react in his relation to 
the company he serves. No way has 
yet been devised to give accurate in- 
formation on this, for a man’s value 
is proved only by time and trial; but 
we keep testing, to satisfy ourselves 
that we are picking the right man for 
the right place. 

“T would urge strongly upon every 
man who wants to advance toward 
success, as an absolute essential, that 
he accept and seek responsibility. To 
do this successfully he must be fitted 
not only to handle his own job but 
to be able to look further off, to 
other jobs ahead of him. Just as a 
hunter works in the field — if 
game is not found in a definite area, 
that area must be extended. More 


ground must be covered to fill the 
game-bag.” 

Mr. McAneeny lives fully. He has 
a home in the Indian Village district 
of Detroit, another at North Wind- 
ham, Connecticut, and a third at Palm 
Beach. He likes to play golf, but the 
game, is not an obsession with him, 
though: he takes it seriously. Mr, 
McAneeny is a member of numerous 
clubs in Detroit and has two at Palm 
Beach. He likes the water and he 
likes his fellow-man. His wife, whom 
he married in 1904, was Miss Susan 
E. Peck, of North Windham, and 
they have a family. He likes to 
travel,, preferably by automobile, and 
does a: great deal of it, dn business 
and og:pleasure. And he likes his 
work, because he finds it interesting. 

In his; long experience, Mr. Me. 
Aneeny,; has demonstrated the veri- 
table qualities of leadership. He 
knows his business and he knows 
more about the essential facts of it 
every day, because he is a consciet- 
tious student. 


The Office Phone Girl 


By Robert Simpson 


HE advertisement set forth that 

a neat, dependable, middle-aged 
woman was wanted to answer the 
telephone in an office. Salary $18 
per week; application to be made in 
handwriting. 

The advertiser spent most of his 
time calling on the trade and needed 
some one in the office to receive tele- 
phone messages and occasional call- 
ers. None of his business was done 
by mail and as he made out his own 
bills, he had no use for a stenog- 
rapher. 

Fifty women applied for the po- 
sition. He thought he could judge 
from their letters those who had 
some degree of education and culture. 
After spending several hours study- 
ing the letters, he eliminated all but 
four of the candidates. Interviews 
simmered the applicants down to an 
extremely neat appearing woman, 


about forty years old, who seeme 
to be the ideal type for the job, and 
she was engaged. 

But it turned out that she did mot 
have a telephone voice. Over the 
wire her voice was faint, flat and 
blurred and customers misunderstood 
her or had to ask her to repeat het 
words until they became annoytt. 
The employer had to let her go 
cause where the contact with tht 
customer is made by telephone its 
vital to have someone who has # 
good telephone voice and manner. Ht 
had wasted hours selecting this we 
man, only to be completely fodlet 

The quickest and surest wajy—! 
fact, the only way—to judge 
cants for a telephone position 8" 
interview them over the. telephomt 
The test of appearance and ot 
tests can be applied after they fat 
passed the most vital one. a 
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Bargain Basement now 


HE YOUNGEST of us can remember when stores 

had great cellars full of merchandise, piled high. 
You could buy twenty or thirty dozen of almost any 
item shown upstairs. But today when you clean out 
the shelf-stock, you’ ve cleaned out the store. 


The reserve is in the hands of the manufacturer. 
Daily telegrams go out. Instant delivery has become 
a key-factor in getting volume out of your territories. 
And nowhere is this truer than in the South. 


Trebled buying power has made the Southern 
market a vital part of your volume. Merchants are 
piling up volume as their customers make up for lux- 
uries long denied them. But their orders go to those 
houses with warehouse stocks or branch factories 
close by. 

Your average merchant looks to Atlanta for his 
rush orders. He knows that one of the fifteen main 
railroad lines radiating from Distribution City will 
bring the goods almost overnight. He knows that 
America’s keenest producers have located their 
branches in Atlanta because it is the South’s strategic 
center. 

He knows, furthermore, that goods from. Atlanta 
branch factories are apt to be better values. It takes 


end for this Booklet ! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern branch. 


ATLAN 


Industriat Headquarters of the South. 


no engineering training to tell him that the combina- 
tion of efficient labor, low taxes, plentiful raw mate- 
rial, and other basic factors found in the Atlanta Area, 
makes possible better goods for the money. Nor is 
it any mystery to him that factories in congested areas 
—competing for labor, for raw materials, for land— 
find it hard to bring their prices in line with Atlanta 
producers. 

It should be obvious to you that a city which has 
attracted nearly 700 of America’s leading concerns 
during the past four years alone must have something 
you need. 

Yet this may not be so. You may be the exceptional 
house whose requirements are not met by the advan- 
tages Atlanta offers. But neither you nor we can be 
sure of that without careful investigation. 


To simplify this study the Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
will gladly have its engineers analyze your needs in 
their relation to Atlanta’s economic position. With- 
out charge or obligation, and in the strictest confi- 
dence, a thorough survey will be made for you if 
you will write 


INDUsTRIAL BurEAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9108 Chamber of Commerce Building 


o* 














a law I 


HIS is the kind of 
would like to see on our statute 


books : 


“Any one who sells goods, wares 
or merchandise at less than cost, 
plus a reasonable profit, is guilty of 
restraint of trade and shall be pun- 
ished in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law.” 


Such a law would remove a lot of 
uncertainty that now exists that is 
holding back business. 

The good vox populi can be pretty 
well depended upon to go on a buyers’ 
strike if any group of manufacturers 
violates the anti-trust laws by boost- 
ing prices unwarrantably through 
agreements to restrain trade. That is 
why we have so few anti-trust suits 
now. 

No such dependence can be placed 
on a revolt against a price-cutter. He 
is a welcome economic criminal, self- 
ishly patronized by all of us to our 
own ultimate loss. 

Take the recent report of the case 
of the Oshkosh Overall Company 
asking its customers to buy from it 
at cost and sell without profit over- 
alls in order to meet the competition 
of the J. C. Penney Company, who 
were claimed to be selling overalls at 
a very low price as a “loss-leader”’ to 
attract trade. 

Is this economically sound? Isn’t 
price-cutting of this kind by all par- 
ties just as much in restraint of trade 
because of the destruction of trade 
as the unwarranted boosting of prices 
would be? 

Any concern which wants to build 
up the commodity it specializes in 
cannot do so by cutting prices to get 
business instead of spending the same 
amount of money in legitimate ad- 


Is Price 
Cutting 


egal? 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


The author of this article is a 
noted patent attorney who has, 
by incisively written articles in 
ForBes, brought about reforms 
in the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the prac- 
tice of the Patent Office. He 
knows authoritatively of the 
price-cutting evil 


vertising in the public press and 
mails. 

No man has a public right to be a 
price-cutter below cost. 

If the overall company cannot make 
a profit it will eventually go out of 
business. The saving to customers of 
a few cents on a pair of overalls by 
a chain store cannot possibly balance 
the public loss to investors, work- 
men, salesmen, and the community 
by a live factory going out of busi- 
ness. Any competitor that sells be- 
low cost and thereby forces the over- 
all company out of business is plainly 
restraining trade by reducing the 





H. A. 
Toulmin, 


Jr. 





number of manufacturers who can 
operate at a profit and compete with- 
out restraint. 


Personally, under the existing laws 
against restraint of trade, I believe 
the Government can sustain a silt 
against a price-cutter whose actions 
thus restrain trade by putting out of 
business public sources of supply 
trying to operate at a legitimate profit. 
But, I would like to see the law clari- 
fied and simplified, however. 

Precedent has been amply set for 
such action in this way. In the food 
specialty, shipping and tobacco fields, 
the Government has enjoined the use 
of fighting brands, fighting ships and 
fighting companies. A fighting brand 
is an article of merchandise sold a 
a very low and unprofitable price 
pushed only in the territory of 2 
competitor where that competitor 
operates solely to force him out ol 
business. The same line of goodsis 
sold at a profit outside of that com 
petitor’s territory in the regular 
manner. — 

Here is a good example of an ile 
gal, price-cutting “fighting company. 
In Philadelphia a group of concems 
refining animal fats controlled prices 
and monopolized the purchase of 





waste material from Philadelphia 
butchers. Competition was 
eliminated. 


Then a Trenton company invadel 
the field. The Philadelphia grow 
promptly organized a Trenton coir 
petitor, ran it at a loss, raised the 
prices in Philadelphia so the Trento 
company could not compete profitt 
bly and lowered the prices in Tre 
ton. 

The Trenton company’s end W 
obvious. The courts stepped in at 
stopped this price-cutting, figitity 
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Industry sets a steady pace in 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Basic facts and fig- 
ures are contained 
in this new book. 
Send now for your 
copy. 










ALERT, San Francisco speeds 
production. Here winter is June- 
like, with no freezing tempera- 
tures to create winter prob- 
lems. No snow loads. No frozen 
pipes. The average mean tem- 
perature varies but 6°, winter 
and summer. 

Efficiency responds to this 
outdoor climate, invigorating 
the year around. Enthusiasm 
brought by play, the sheer joy 
of living in delightful surround- 
ings, makes people more pro- 
ductive. The dollar has a higher 
commodity purchasing power 
in San Francisco than in any 
other city. 

Here industry looks forward 
to new heights. Favored by 
nature, by tradition,—proud of 
its past—it is ready and sure 
of the future. That 11,000,000 
people west of the Rockies can 


P.M 










CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 911, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
= You may send the free book 
“Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 


be served more quickly and 
cheaply from San Francisco; 
that within a 150-mile radius 
live half the people of Califor- 
nia; that the San Francisco Bay 
area exceeds any other Pacific 
Coast area in volume of man- 
ufacturing;—these are facts 
found in any engineer’s report. 

The awakening of markets 
around the Pacific holds the 
challenge of the future. In the 
lands bordering the Pacific live 
900,000,000 people who are 
rapidly awakening to modern 
wants and demanding modern 
products. San Francisco is the 
natural gateway to these grow- 
ing markets. 

Here is the most advanta- 
geous distributing point on the 
Pacific. Here is headquarters 
for Western commerce, finance 
and industry. 
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HIS is the kind of a law I 
would like to see on our statute 
books : 


“Any one who sells goods, wares 
or merchandise at less than cost, 
plus a reasonable profit, is guilty of 
restraint of trade and shall be pun- 
ished in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law.” 


Such a law would remove a lot of 
uncertainty that now exists that is 
holding back business. 

The good vox populi can be pretty 
well depended upon to go on a buyers’ 
strike if any group of manufacturers 
violates the anti-trust laws by boost- 
ing prices unwarrantably through 
agreements to restrain trade. That is 
why we have so few anti-trust suits 
now. 

No such dependence can be placed 
on a revolt against a price-cutter. He 
is a welcome economic criminal, self- 
ishly patronized by all of us to our 
own ultimate loss. 

Take the recent report of the case 
of the Oshkosh Overall Company 
asking its customers to buy from it 
at cost and sell without profit over- 
alls in order to meet the competition 
of the J. C. Penney Company, who 
were claimed to be selling overalls at 
a very low price as a “loss-leader’’ to 
attract trade. 

Is this economically sound? Isn’t 
price-cutting of this kind by all par- 
ties just as much in restraint of trade 
because of the destruction of trade 
as the unwarranted boosting of prices 
would be? 

Any concern which wants to build 
up the commodity it specializes in 
cannot do so by cutting prices to get 
business instead of spending the same 
amount of money in legitimate ad- 
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By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


The author of this article is a 
noted patent attorney who has, 
by incisively written articles in 
ForBEs, brought about reforms 
in the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the prac- 
tice of the Patent Office. He 
knows authoritatively of the 
price-cutting evil 


vertising in the public press and 
mails. 

No man has a public right to be a 
price-cutter below cost. 

If the overall company cannot make 
a profit it will eventually go out of 
business. The saving to customers of 
a few cents on a pair of overalls by 
a chain store cannot possibly balance 
the public loss to investors, work- 
men, salesmen, and the community 
by a live factory going out of busi- 
ness. Any competitor that sells be- 
low cost and thereby forces the over- 
all company out of business is plainly 
restraining trade by reducing the 
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number of manufacturers who can 
operate at a profit and compete with- 
out restraint. 

Personally, under the existing laws 
against restraint of trade, I believe 
the Government can sustain a Stilt 
against a price-cutter whose actions 
thus restrain trade by putting out of 
business public sources of supply 
trying to operate at a legitimate profit. 
But, I would like to see the law clari- 
fied and simplified, however. 

Precedent has been amply set for 
such action in this way. In the food 
specialty, shipping and tobacco fields, 
the Government has enjoined the use 
of fighting brands, fighting ships and 
fighting companies. A fighting brand 
is an article of merchandise sold a 
a very low and unprofitable price 
pushed only in the territory of 3 
competitor where that competitor 
operates solely to force him out of 
business. The same line of goods is 
sold at a profit outside of that com- 
petitor’s territory in the regular 
manner. | 

Here is a good example of an ile 
gal, price-cutting “fighting company. 
In Philadelphia a group of concems 
refining animal fats controlled price 
and monopolized the purchase o 
waste material from Philadelphia 
butchers. Competition was 
eliminated. 

Then a Trenton company invaded 
the field. The Philadelphia grolp 
promptly organized a Trenton coir 
petitor, ran it at a loss, raised thet 
prices in Philadelphia so the Trentot 
company could not compete profit 
bly and lowered the prices in Tre 
ton. 

The Trenton company’s end wa 
obvious. The courts stepped in ait 
stopped this price-cutting, fightiit) 
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Industry sets a steady pace in 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Basic facts and fig- 
ures are contained 
in this new book. 
Send now for your 
copy. 










ALERT, San Francisco speeds 
production. Here winter is June- 
like, with no freezing tempera- 
tures to create winter prob- 
lems. No snow loads. No frozen 
pipes. The average mean tem- 
perature varies but 6°, winter 
and summer. 

Efficiency responds to this 
outdoor climate, invigorating 
the year around. Enthusiasm 
brought by play, the sheer joy 
of living in delightful surround- 
ings, makes people more pro- 
ductive. The dollar has a higher 
commodity purchasing power 
in San Francisco than in any 
other city. 

Here industry looks forward 
to new heights. Favored by 
nature, by tradition,—proud of 
its past—it is ready and sure 
of the future. That 11,000,000 
people west of the Rockies can 


oes 







CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 911, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
7 You may send the free book 
“Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 


be served more quickly and 
cheaply from San Francisco; 
that within a 150-mile radius 
live half the people of Califor- 
nia; that the San Francisco Bay 
area exceeds any other Pacific 
Coast area in volume of man- 
ufacturing;—these are facts 
found in any engineer’s report. 

The awakening of markets 
around the Pacific holds the 
challenge of the future. In the 
lands bordering the Pacific live 
900,000,000 people who are 
rapidly awakening to modern 
wants and demanding modern 
products. San Francisco is the 
natural gateway to these grow- 
ing markets. 

Here is the most advanta- 
geous distributing point on the 
Pacific. Here is headquarters 
for Western commerce, finance 
and industry. 
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company as an illegal implement of 
trade warfare because it was cutting 
below cost. 

A very recent favorable decision 
has just occurred in this price-cutting 
problem. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has taken a large can company 
to task for one of its methods. 

This company has been selling cans 
and leasing can-sealing machinery to 
packers. To one such packer it sold 
the cans at a given price and 
leased the machinery. at a 
stipulated rental; to another 
it cut the-can cost 20 per 
cent. and merely loaned the 
machinery without charge. 

The first company com- 
plained this price-cutting was 
restraint of trade. But this 
was restraining trade by the 
can company in a trade in 
which it did not operate— 
that is, the packing trade. 

This, the court said, is re- 
straint of trade, nevertheless ; 
such price - cutting was il- 
legal. 

Note that price adjustment 
between buyers for other 
causes such as difference in 
grade, quality, quantity, dif- 
ference in cost of selling or 
transportation or in good 
faith to meet competition has 
been held to be legal. 

The yeast business of The 
Fleischman Company has de- 
veloped another angle of the 
problem. That company was 
charged with deviating from 
its cash prices in certain com- 
munities.to meet competition 
by reducing prices below 
those of competitors. The customers 
abandoned the competitors and ac- 
cepted its prices and yeast. 


HIS was illegal, the Federal 

Trade Commission said. But 
such a .rule is of very doubtful 
soundness. Isn’t the true test whether 
the Fleischman Company was cut- 
ting prices below its own costs? Isn’t 
any other rule that prices must not 
be below competition a fixing of 
prices all at one level, and putting a 
premium on poor manufacturing and 
selling at high costs? 

There is nothing that hits a trade 
between the eyes like a free sample, 
national advertising campaign war. 
To competitors it is all that Sher- 
man said war was—and more. 

When the Ward Baking Company 
invaded New England with “a free 
bread” advertising campaign. things 
began to happen. The Ward Com- 
pany offered as much free bread as 
each quantity bought; that cut cur- 
rent bread prices in half. It was 
charged with bread sales at less than 
cost. This was held illegal when it 
restrained trade. 

Here, as in the Fleischman case, 


CF 


products were sometimes given away. 
To that extent the Fleischman case 
was sound, because it was a sale be- 
low cost. 

Talking of competitive price wars, 
let us look at a typical discount cam- 
paign. The South Bend Bait Com- 
pany proposed this plan: it classified 
its customers into groups, giving one 
group a 33% per cent: discount, an- 
other 40 per cent. and ‘another 50 per 
cent. a> 


Class one was a “jobber class” 
which used salesmen, a catalogue, 
and which did not retail. Class two 
was confined to “wholesalers” who 
both jobbed and retailed. Class three 
was confined to “dealers” selling only 
to the consumer from the dealer 
store. 

The bait company discounts had 
no relation to the quantity purchased, 
but only to the method of the cus- 
tomer doing business. This. was an 
illegal method of cutting prices to 
the customer. 

In the salt trade the discount issue 
again arose to plague the downward 
price adjuster. The Salt Producers’ 
Association tried to classify a trade 
and discount accordingly; here again 
discounts and therefore price reduc- 
tions were not based on cost or other 
commercial conditions, but only on 
the customers’ method of. doing busi- 
ness; Such methods were illegal. 

The Mennen Company, of toilet 
powder fame, yielded to the pleas of 
the old-line wholesalers. by putting 
the new-fangled co-operative-purchas- 
ing corporations into a retailer class. 
Discounts to the wholesalers were 
fixed at 15 per cent. to 17 per cent.; 


849 manufacturers covered by 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
its investigation of resale price main- 
tenance, 53.3 per cent. definitely stated 
that when dealers cut the price of a 
manufacturer’s product, its distribution 
is decreased, 39 per cent. stated that 
there is no appreciable effect on volume 
and only 7.5 per cent. indicated an in- 
crease in volume:from: dealer price cut- 
ting. Among the tobacco manufactur- 
ers, 60 per cent. thought that dealer 
price cutting had no effect, and the 
boot and shoe manufacturers were of 
the same opinion. 
silverware and automobiles said that 
dealer price cutting reduced volume. 

Price cutting of competitive products 
by dealers does not decrease sales of their 
own products, according to 19.3 per 
cent. of the manufacturers, but 45.1 
per cent., stated that their sales are de- 
creased by such actions; 35.6 per cent. 
failed to reply definitely on this point. 


Manufacturers of 
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to retailers, including the ¢ ai 
purchasing corporations, who were 
doing a business as big or bigger than 
many wholesalers (about 
three million annually), the dj 
were only 10 to 15 per cent 
For shipments of the same size th 
co-operative had to pay bigger p 
than wholesalers. This, the 
said, was legal. = 
Here’s what the court said in ae 
case of the Mennen Company; © 
“What the Mennen Comm 
has done was to allow to Su 
salers’ who purchased @ fie 
quantity of their products ame 
tain rate of discounts, while tom 
‘retailers’ who purchased the gay 
quantities it denied the discom 
rates allowed to the ‘wholesalers’ 
This does not indicate any 
pose on the part of the Menne 
Company to create or maintain. 
monopoly. The company” $s en- 
gaged in an entirely Private busi. 
ness, and it has a right freely4 
exercise its own independent dis 
cretion as to whether it will geil 
to ‘wholesalers’ only or whether 
it will sell to both ‘wholesaler 
and ‘retailers,’ and if it decides to 
sell to both it has a right to de 
termine whether or not it wil 
sell to the ‘retailers’ on the same 
terms it sells to the ‘wholesalers’ 
It may announce in advance the 
circumstances, that is, the terms, 
under which it will sell or refuse 
to sell.” 





















Have you ever encoun- 
tered the price-cutting “com- 
bination order”? Here is 
what it looks like. 

A grocery house adver- 
tised a line of staples, like 
sugar, coffee and flour, at 
far below current prices and 
even costs. The joke was 
that you could only get these 
lines as a part of a “com- 
bination order” for other groceries— 
high enough, of course, to cover the 
loss on the’ staples. 

This form of price-cutting was 
promptly enjoined. 


HE Galena Signal Oil Company 
touched off another price-cut 
ting explosion when it entered a long 
line of oil contracts with various 
railroads. 
Upon condition of exclusive us 
of the oil company’s lubricant the 
railroad botight the oil at a unr 
form price made to all railroads 
But—and here was the critical poitt 
—such prices were subject to rebate 
in the event the total cost ran over 
a guaranteed unit cost per thousamd 
miles for different classes of equip 
ment, which costs were not uniform 
to all companies. Hence, the price pe 
gallon for each company diff 
The result was that one rail 
would pay a higher price for # 
greater quantity of lubricant tha 
another road. This, the court 
tended to give the oil company 2 mi 
nopoly and was illegal. It is diffie 
to follow the reasoning of this 
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The vital news of your business 
delivered every day 
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Each department ’s record every 24 hours 


. ted can’t keep abreast of the news if you read to- 
day’s paper a month from now. Neither can you 
keep abreast of your business when figures on which 
you must base decisions are days or weeks late. 

Vital figure-facts, such as orders received, sales 
billed, unfilled orders, accounts receivable and pay- 
able, bank balances ... all should be delivered to your 
desk every morning at nine. Only by having up-to-the- 
minute figures before you, can you plan your course 
intelligently and safely. 

With Elliott-Fisher you can get a daily report from 
every department of your business .. . a report posted 
up to last night’s closing that tells you exactly where 
you stand TODAY. You can compare today’s position 
with your position on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago, or a year ago. 

Even when you are away from the office ... on business 
affairs or vacation ...a complete, concise Elliott- 
Fisher summary may be placed in the mail to keep you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


posted quite as effectively as if you were at your desk. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher combines the figure facts of every activity into a 
single easy-to-read report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by efficient management are 
Elliott-Fisher owners. 

We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery 
plays in their success. 

Use the coupon below and. 
weshall be glad tosend you _., 
detailed information. 















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address 











































































Out on the Pacific Coast a manu- 
facturer of enameled ware claimed an 
Eastern manufacturer was selling 
goods in his territory at less cost than 
he was selling the East, taking freight 
into account. According to the court, 
this was illegal. 

In other words, the Eastern com- 
pany could set up a Pacific Coast 
factory, reduce prices by reason of 
advanced manufacturing and run the 
Pacific company out of business. But 
he could not stay in the East and do 
the same thing just because his East- 
ern prices were higher than his Coast 
prices. 

There is little logic in that rule: 
the true test should be “Is the East- 
ern manufacturer committing a pub- 


lic economic crime by selling any- 
where below his costs?” 

Isn’t that rule of court protecting 
the Pacific Coast manufacturer put- 
ting a premium on high-cost manu- 
facturing at the public’s expense? I 
doubt the economic wisdom of such 
a rule. 

The general rules on this price- 
cutting problem can be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) Price-cutting by using fighting 
brands, flying squadrons and fighting 
companies is illegal. 


(2) Giving away goods in one ter- 
ritory below cost in order to build up 
a business at the expense of competi- 
tors is illegal. 


(3) Price-cutting by sellj 
ples at low prices below cost in - 
bination with other goods at a 4; 
price, leading the public to bel 
that it is getting the staples at a ms 
cheap price, is prohibited, "y 


(4) Making prices according to an 
arbitrary classification and trade with- 
out relation to the quantity pur- 
chased, but only to the method of the 
customer doing business, is a form 
of price-cutting that is held to fg 
illegal. 


(5) Preferring one customer over 
another to such an extent that the 
preferred customer can dominate ap. 
other trade is a conspiracy to restrain 
commerce and will be enjoined, 


Investing 17 Billion Dollars 


Further analysis would show how 
the ratio of increase in life insurance 
company investments in various sec- 
tions of the country has paralleled 
population and industrial trends. 

But the matter of prime interest at 
this time, the development which 
makes this survey of the situation 
timely, is the modification of the New 
York State law effectuated during the 
legislative session of 1928. Life in- 
surance companies doing business in 
New York are now permitted to in- 
vest in debentures, guaranteed stocks 
and preferred stocks, to a definitely 
limited extent and upon carefully 
restricted terms. This is a develop- 
ment that is significant as an illustra- 
tion of the trend of events financial 
in America, and big with implications 
for the future. 

Everyone who is even casually in- 
formed about current trends and de- 
velopments in the financial world is 
aware of the widespread tendency to 
finance both new capitalizations and 
refunding operations by means of 
stock issues rather than bond issues. 
No man or group of men planned 
or foresaw this phenomenon. Its 
significance is deeper than that. It 
reflects at once our tremendously in- 
creased prosperity, the new optimism 
and buoyancy of our outlook, the 
higher standards of our business 
ethics and the enhanced confidence 
which they have bred. 

Our national wealth is greater than 
we could have dreamed of a few 
years ago, vet competition for the 
available capital is sharper than ever 
before. Big business has assumed 
proportions which a decade past 
would have baffled and appalled 
economists and set statesmen to ring- 
ing the tocsin of alarm; yet the mass 
of the people, their confidence en- 
listed by the new type of industrial 
leader that has emerged, have be- 
come eager to participate in the 
profits of this exhilarating expansion 


of industry. 


(Continued from page 18) 


Something of the old pioneering 
spirit, deprived of wildernesses to 
conquer and frontiers to push back, 
enters into this public eagerness to 
invest in the industrial future of the 
country. This popular eagerness 
cannot be met by bond issues. The 
new investor does not wish to be a 
creditor, but an owner; will not ac- 
cept limited profits even with the 
assurance of absolute safety, but de- 
mands a share of the expanding pro- 
fits and is willing to share the in- 
evitable risk. 

Obviously it is no part of the func- 
tion of the life insurance companies 
to accelerate this tendency. Rather, 
as the ship of our national economic 
expansion plunges ahead, often on 
troubled seas, the need of ballast—a 
great fund dedicated to conservative 
fixed capital investment—is all the 
greater. But prudence and care do 
not mean stagnation or unadaptability 
to changed conditions. There is a 
measured pace at which prudence can 
travel at a safe distance behind im- 
petuous optimism. If bond issues 
grow fewer, so vast a fund as that 
which the life insurance companies 
must keep constantly invested, cannot 
find a full outlet in bond purchases. 


F  corporations—railroad, utility 

and industrial—sensitive to public 
desires, issue stocks instead of bonds, 
the same security being behind the 
one that would be behind the other, 
a way should be found for insurance 
funds to participate in this new trend 
of financing. Preferred stocks and 
debentures are intermediate classifica- 
tions between bonds and common 
stocks. Debentures, like bonds, are 
certificates of indebtedness, secured, 
however, primarily, by earnings in- 
stead of by fixed assets. Preferred 
stocks are certificates of ownership, 
with a claim upon earnings prior to 
that of the common stock. When 
there is adequate earning power be- 
hind such issues, they possess that 





safety which, rather than any specific 
form of instrument, is the desidera- 
tum for life insurance investments, 

The New York State law, as now 
amended and liberalized, permits the 
investment of life insurance company 
funds in debentures and preferred 
and guaranteed stocks which meet 
certain requirements, the most im- 
portant of which is that any company 
whose securities in these classifica- 
tions are offered, must show earnings 
for the five years preceding the in- 
vestment, upon all of its stock, of at 
least 4 per cent. in each year. The 
other most salient provision of the 
amended law is that no insurance 
company can acquire in excess of 10 
per cent. of the preferred stock of 
any corporation nor can any such 
company invest more than 2 per cent. 
of its own funds in any one preferred 
stock. 

The amended law affords much 
needed relief in a situation which was 
greatly hampering the investment 
activities of the legal reserve com- 
panies. Like every other corporation 
and individual, their expenses have 
been rising and their consequent need 
for higher earnings has been mount 
ing. Bond issues were growing 
fewer, and on the other hand, the 
definition of legal investments for 
savings banks has been progressively 
liberalized, so that these institutions, 
which alone command an investment 
fund comparable to that of the if 
surance companies, have been coir 
peting with the latter for the avail 
able issues. Insurance men, Cr 
scious of the trust that reposes @ 
them for the safe use of their coir 
panies’ enormous assets, welcofil 
their new opportunities and _ believe 
the liberalized law to be wise. — 

At this time the Equitable Lilt 
Assurance Society has availed of 
broadened: investment opportunity ® 
the extent of putting only about 
per cent. of its funds in debentil® 
and guaranteed or preferred stom 
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Wortp TRAVELER AND AUTHOR 
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to learn the lure of this tropic isle 


You go as you please Round the 
World under the advantages of- 
fered by this unique steamship 
service. Stop where you wish for 
as long as you like within the 
two-year limit of your ticket. Your 
fare, including meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship, as low as 
$1250 Round the World. 

Every week a palatial President 
Liner sails from Los Angeles and 
SanFranciscofor Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Manila and thence on fort- 
nightly schedule to Malaya—Java 
36 hours away—Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, France, New York. 

Fortnightly sailing from New 
York via Havana and Panama to 
California, thence Round the 
World, 

Every fortnight a similar Liner 
sails from Seattle and Victoria, 
B.C. for Japan, China, Manila 
and Round the World. 

Magnificent Liners, they offer 
outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. Spacious decks. A swim- 
ming pool. Luxurious public 
tooms. A world-famous cuisine. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
TOURIST AGENT. 


From SINGAPORE it is but a step across 
to the Dutch East Indies, which have fit- 
tingly been described as “a necklace of 
emeralds strung along the equator.” 
Long, slender Java, swarming with more 
than thirty million picturesque peoples 
of the East, is a world in itself. Besides its 
vast plantations of sugar, coffee, indigo, 
rubber, it presents tropical scenes rarely 
surpassed. Yet Java is well governed and 
easily traveled, with splendid roads and 
some 3500 miles of railways, divided into 
two native principalities, yet all under the 
security of Holland. 

Batavia, canal-filled as any city of Hol- 
land proper, is far-famed for its exotic 
air. Buitenzorg, the summer capital, not 
far away yet higher up, has a botanical 
garden justly renowned to the ends of the 
earth. Then there is Djokjakarta, whose 
ruler boasted two hundred wives and 
hundreds of children at last inventory, 
where tiger baiting is a favorite sport, 
to say nothing of a race meeting every 
spring to which Europeans come from 
everywhere in that corner of the globe. 


And no journey to the East would be 
complete without a glimpse of Borobu- 
dur, greatest of Hindu temples. Picture 
to yourself a structure that is really a hill 
rising a hundred and fifty feet above the 
plain, the lower terrace five hundred feet 
long, with statues, exemplifying Hindu 
art at its height, so numerous that stood 
side by side they would reach for three 
miles; bas-reliefs compared with which 
any in Europe seem the mere scratchings 
of the cave men... 


And on the East, opposite the unforget- 
table city of Sourabaya, lies the peerless 
island of Bali, where the Hindu worship 
which Mohammedanism has driven out 
of Java proper still persists. ere of 
Malay comedians whom even sophisti- 
cated travelers find the most laugh-pro- 
voking on any stage . . . crocodile insur- 
ance as a regular business... and farther 
on, jungles blazing with fire-trees, flash- 
ing with birds of paradise.... - 


Nery G. PAomef. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


AND 


AMERICAN MATIL LINE 


25 anv 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK 

MIPTH AVE., NEW YORK, . WN. ¥. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, . . DETROIT 
UMION TAUST ARCADE, . CLEVELAND 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, . ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUBSCRIBE, . PARIS, PRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, . B. C. 3, LONDON 


177 STATEST. . . . BOSTON, MASS. 201 BROADWAY. . 


514 W. SIXTH 8T., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D. C. 
909 GOVERNMENT ST., VICTORIA, B. C. 
517 GRANVILLE 8T., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST., . . « « PHILADELPHIA 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST.. . . « «» CHICAGO 
406 THIRTEENTH STREET . . OAKLAND, CALIF. 
YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG MANILA 
47H AT UNIVERSITY, . . . . SEATTLE, WASH. 
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those of competitors. The customers 
abandoned the competitors and ac- 
cepted its prices and yeast. 


HIS was illegal, the Federal 
Trade Commission said. But 

such a rule is of very doubtful 
soundness. Isn’t the true test whether 
the Fleischman Company was cut 
ting prices below its Own costs’ isnt 
any other rule that prices must not 
be below competition a 
prices all at one level, ai 
premium on poor manhuta iring and 
selling at high costs 

There is nothing that hits a trad 
between the eyes like a free sampk 
national advertising 
To competitors it is all that She 
man said war was—and more 

When the Ward Baking Company 
invaded New England with “a free 
bread” advertising campaign things 
began to happen. The Ward Com 
pany offered as much free bread as 
each quantity bought; that cut cur 
rent bread prices in half. It was 
charged with bread sales at less than 
cost. This was held illegal when it 
restrained trade. 

Here, as in the Fleischman case, 
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Class one was a “jobber class’’ 
which used salesmen, a catalogue, 
and which did not retail. Class two 
was confined to “wholesalers” who 
both jobbed and retailed. Class three 
was confined to “dealers” selling only 
to the consumer from the dealer 
store. 

The bait company discounts had 
io relation to the quantity purchased, 
but only to the method of the cus- 
tomer doing business. This was an 
llegal method of cutting prices to 
he customer 

In the salt trade the discount issue 
wain arose to plague the downward 
rice adjuster. The Salt Producers’ 
\ssociation tried to classify a trade 
ind discount accordingly ; here again 
liscounts and therefore price reduc- 
tions were not based on cost or other 
commercial conditions, but only on 
the customers’ method of doing busi- 
ness. Such methods were illegal. 

The Mennen Company, of toilet 
powder fame, yielded to the pleas of 
the old-line wholesalers by putting 
the new-fangled co-operative purchas- 
ing corporations into a retailer class. 
Discounts to the wholesalers were 
fixed at 15 per cent. to 17 per cent.; 
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bination order” for other groceries— 
high enough, of course, to cover the 
loss on the staples. 

This form of price-cutting was 
promptly enjoined. 


HE Galena Signal Oil Company 

touched off another price-cut- 
ting explosion when it entered a long 
line of oil contracts with various 
railroads. 

Upon condition of exclusive use 
of the oil company’s lubricant th 
railroad bought the oil at a uni 
form price made to all railroads 
But—and here was the critical point 

such prices were subject to rebate 
in the event the total cost ran over 
a guaranteed unit cost per thousand 
miles for different classes of equip- 
ment, which costs were not uniform 
to all companies. Hence, the price per 
gallon for each company differed. 

The result was that one railroad 
would pay a higher price for a 
greater quantity of lubricant than 
another road. This, the court held, 
tended to give the oil company a mo- 
nopoly and was illegal. It is difficult 
to follow the reasoning of this case, 
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keep abreast of your business when ngures on wiuu 
you must base decisions are days or weeks late. 

Vital figure-facts, such as orders received, sales 
billed, unfilled orders, accounts receivable and pay- 
able, bank balances... all should be delivered to your 
desk every morning at nine. Only by having up-to-the- 
minute figures before you, can you plan your course 
intelligently and safely. 

With Elliott-Fisher you can get a daily report from 
every department of your business .. . a report posted 
up to last night's closing that tells you exactly where 
you stand TODAY. You can compare today’s position 
with your position on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago, or a year ago. 

Even when you are away from the office ... on business 
affairs or vacation ...a complete, concise Elliott- 
Fisher summary may be placed in the mail to keep you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


—— Whisgy | Do k 
Fisher combines the figure facts of every activity inw a 
single easy-to-read report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by efficient management are 
Elliott-Fisher owners. 

We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery —___ 
plays in their success. =< . 

Use the coupon below and gs 
weshall be gladtosend you _-.9iimmeam Facil 
detailed information. 3Qissersesip ea am 
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General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliot-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 
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Out on the Pacific Coast a manu- 
facturer of enameled ware claimed an 
Eastern manufacturer was selling 
goods in his territory at less cost than 
he was selling the East, taking freight 
into account. According to the court, 
this was illegal. 

In other words, the Eastern com- 
pany could set up a Pacific Coast 
factory, reduce prices by reason of 
advanced manufacturing and run the 
Pacific company out of business. But 
he could not stay in the East and do 
the same thing just because his FEast- 
ern prices were higher than his Coast 
prices. 

There is little logic in that rule: 
the true test should be “Is the East- 
ern manufacturer committing a pub- 


lic economic crime by selling any- 
where below his costs?” 

Isn’t that rule of court protecting 
the Pacific Coast manufacturer put- 
ting a premium on high-cost manu- 
facturing at the public’s expense? I 
doubt the economic wisdom of such 
a rule. 

The general rules on this price- 
cutting problem can be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) Price-cutting by using fighting 
brands, flying squadrons and fighting 
companies is illegal. 


(2) Giving away goods in one ter- 
ritory below cost in order to build up 
a business at the expense of competi- 
tors is illegal. 
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(3) Price-cutting by selling sta- 
ples at low prices below cost in com- 
bination with other goods at a high 
price, leading the public to believe 
that it is getting the staples at a very 
cheap price, is prohibited. 


(4) Making prices according to an 
arbitrary classification and trade with- 
out relation to the quantity pur- 
chased, but only to the method of the 
customer doing business, is a form 
of price-cutting that is held to be 
illegal. 


(5) Preferring one customer over 
another to such an extent that the 
preferred customer can dominate an- 
other trade is a conspiracy to restrain 
commerce and will be enjoined. 


Investing 17 Billion Dollars 


Further analysis would show how 
the ratio of increase in life insurance 
company investments in various sec- 
tions of the country has paralleled 
population and industrial trends. 

But the matter of prime interest at 
this time, the development which 
makes this survey of the situation 
timely, is the modification of the New 
York State law effectuated during the 
legislative session of 1928. Life in- 
surance companies doing business in 
New York are now permitted to in- 
vest in debentures, guaranteed stocks 
and preferred stocks, to a definitely 
limited extent and upon carefully 
restricted terms. This is a develop- 
ment that is significant as an illustra- 
tion of the trend of events financial 
in America, and big with implications 
for the future. 

Everyone who is even casually in- 
formed about current trends and de- 
velopments in the financial world is 
aware of the widespread tendency to 
finance both new capitalizations and 
refunding operations by means of 
stock issues rather than bond issues. 
No man or group of men planned 
or foresaw this phenomenon. Its 
significance is deeper than that. It 
reflects at once our tremendously in- 
creased prosperity, the new optimism 
and buoyancy of our outlook, the 
higher standards of our business 
ethics and the enhanced confidence 
which they have bred. 

Our national wealth is greater than 
we could have dreamed of a few 
_ years ago, vet competition for the 
available capital is sharper than ever 
before. Big business has assumed 
proportions which a decade past 
would have baffled and appalled 
economists and set statesmen to ring- 
ing the tocsin of alarm; yet the mass 
of the people, their confidence en- 
listed by the new type of industrial 
leader that has emerged, have be- 
come eager to participate in the 
profits of this exhilarating expansion 
of industry. 





(Continued from page 18) 


Something of the old pioneering 
spirit, deprived of wildernesses to 
conquer and frontiers to push back, 
enters into this public eagerness to 
invest in the industrial future of the 
country. This popular eagerness 
cannot be met by bond issues. The 
new investor does not wish to be a 
creditor, but an owner; will not ac- 
cept limited profits even with the 
assurance of absolute safety, but de- 
mands a share of the expanding pro- 
fits and is willing to share the in- 
evitable risk. 

Obviously it is no part of the func- 
tion of the life insurance companies 
to accelerate this tendency. Rather, 
as the ship of our national economic 
expansion plunges ahead, often on 
troubled seas, the need of ballast—a 
great fund dedicated to conservative 
fixed capital investment—is all the 
greater. But prudence and care do 
not mean stagnation or unadaptability 
to changed conditions. There is a 
measured pace at which prudence can 
travel at a safe distance behind im- 
petuous optimism. If bond issues 
grow fewer, so vast a fund as that 
which the life insurance companies 
must keep constantly invested, cannot 
find a full outlet in bond purchases. 


F corporations—railroad, utility 

and industrial—sensitive to public 
desires, issue stocks instead of bonds, 
the same security being behind the 
one that would be behind the other, 
a way should be found for insurance 
funds to participate in this new trend 
of financing. Preferred stocks and 
debentures are intermediate classifica- 
tions between bonds and common 
stocks. Debentures, like bonds, are 
certificates of indebtedness, secured, 
however, primarily, by earnings in- 
stead of by fixed assets. Preferred 
stocks are certificates of ownership, 
with a claim upon earnings prior to 
that of the common stock. -When 
there is adequate earning power be- 
hind such issues, they possess that 


safety which, rather than any specific 
form of instrument, is the desidera- 
tum for life insurance investments. 

The New York State law, as now 
amended and liberalized, permits the 
investment of life insurance company 
funds in debentures and preferred 
and guaranteed stocks which meet 
certain requirements, the most im- 
portant of which is that any company 
whose securities in these classifica- 
tions are offered, must show earnings 
for the five years preceding the in- 
vestment, upon all of its stock, of at 
least 4 per cent. in each year. The 
other most salient provision of the 
amended law is that no insurance 
company can acquire in excess of 10 
per cent. of the preferred stock of 
any corporation nor can any such 
company invest more than 2 per cent. 
of its own funds in any one preferred 
stock. 

The amended law affords much- 
needed relief in a situation which was 
greatly hampering the investment 
activities of the legal reserve com- 
panies. Like every other corporation 
and individual, their expenses have 
been rising and their consequent need 
for higher earnings has been mount- 
ing. Bond issues were growing 
fewer, and on the other hand, the 
definition of legal investments for 
savings banks has been progressively 
liberalized, so that these institutions, 
which alone command an investment 
fund comparable to that of the in- 
surance companies, have been com- 
peting with the latter for the avail- 
able issues. Insurance men, con- 
scious of the trust that reposes in 
them for the safe use of their com- 
panies’ enormous assets, welcome 
their new opportunities and believe 
the liberalized law to be wise. 

At this time the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has availed of this 
broadened investment opportunity to 
the extent of putting only about 3 
per cent. of its funds in debentures 
and guaranteed or preferred stocks. 
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Plan Days in Java 


to learn the lure of this tropic isle 


You go as you please Round the 
World under the advantages of- 
fered by this unique steamship 
service. Stop where you wish for 
as long as you like within the 
two-year limit of your ticket. Your 
fare, including meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship, as low as 
$1250 Round the World. 


Every week a palatial President 
Liner sails from Los Angeles and 
San Franciscofor Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Manila and thence on fort- 
nightly schedule to Malaya—Java 
36 hours away—Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, France, New York. 

Fortnightly sailing from New 
York via Havana and Panama to 
California, thence Round the 
World. 


Every fortnight a similar Liner 
sails from Seattle and Victoria, 
B.C., for Japan, China, Manila 
and Round the World. 

Magnificent Liners, they offer 
outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. Spacious decks. A swim- 
ming pool. Luxurious public 
rooms, A world-famous cuisine. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
TOURIST AGENT. 


DOLLA 
A M E R 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK 


604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, . N.Y. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, . DETROIT 
UNION TRUST ARCADB, . CLEVELAND 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


From SINGAPORE it is but a step across 
to the Dutch East Indies, which have fit- 
tingly been described as “a necklace of 
emeralds strung along the equator.” 
Long, slender Java, swarming with more 
than thirty million a peoples 
of the East, is a world in itself. Besides its 
vast plantations of sugar, coffee, indigo, 
rubber, it presents tropical scenes rarely 
surpassed. Yet Java is well governed and 
easily traveled, with splendid roads and 
some 3500 miles of railways, divided into 
two native principalities, yet all under the 
security of Holland. 

Batavia, canal-filled as any city of Hol- 
land proper, is far-famed for its exotic 
air. Buitenzorg, the summer capital, not 
far away yet higher up, has a botanical 
garden justly renowned to the ends of the 
earth. Then there is Djokjakarta, whose 
ruler boasted two hundred wives and 
hundreds of children at last inventory, 
where tiger baiting is a favorite sport, 
to say nothing of a race meeting every 
spring to which Europeans come from 
everywhere in that corner of the globe. 


And no journey to the East would be 
complete without a glimpse of Borobu- 
dur, greatest of Hindu temples. Picture 
to yourself a structure that is really a hill 
rising a hundred and fifty feet above the 
plain, the lower terrace five hundred feet 
long, with statues, exemplifying Hindu 
art at its height, so numerous that stood 
side by side they would reach for three 
miles; bas-reliefs compared with which 
any in Europe seem the mere scratchings 
of the cave men... 


And on the East, opposite the unforget- 
table city of Sourabaya, lies the peerless 
island of Bali, where the Hindu worship 
which Mohammedanism has driven out 
of Java proper still persists. Truops of 
Malay comedians whom even sophisti- 
cated travelers find the most laugh-pro- 
voking on any stage .. . crocodile insur- 
ance as a regular business... and farther 
on, jungles blazing with fire-trees, flash- 
ing with birds of paradise. ... 


Horry GY. Tranefe 
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The proportion probably does not 
average higher in the portfolios of 
the local companies. The pro- 
portion of the great pool of life in- 
surance assets which will go into such 
securities within the near future is 
unlikely to exceed 10 to 15 per cent. 

‘ For one thing, the number of such 
issues sufficiently conservative and 
seasoned is limited. Many issues, 
such as those arising from consolida- 
tions within five years past, are 
eliminated by technical provisions of 
the law. Furthermore, the insurance 
companies do not in practice purchase 
callable issues selling above the call 
prices, and some exceptionally sound 
issues, such as those of certain tele- 
phone companies, do sell above the 
call prices. In time the field of 
legally available issues will broaden; 
but how closely limited it is to-day 
may be judged from the fact that in 
three or four instances, where the 
amount of a seasoned preferred stock 
available has been less than the 
Equitable thought it advantageous to 
buy, the Equitable has requested the 
corporations to issue, and they have 
issued, additional shares. 

It has been frequently asked 
whether the time may come when the 
life insurance companies should be 
authorized to invest in ‘common 
stocks. That day may come, but how 
near or how distant it may be, would 
be hazardous to predict. The conten- 











































tion that the earning power of a com- 
mon stock, demonstrated over a long 
period, might be considered sufficient 
security for the funds of fiduciary in- 
stitutions, has a surface appeal. It 
must be recognized, however, that the 
problems involved in such a proposed 
policy are very grave. The task of 
prudent selection among junior se- 
curities would greatly intensify the 
difficulties of successful financial ad- 
ministration. I doubt if any insur- 
ance executive is in a hurry for such 
an eventuation, or lying awake nights 
devising ways to bring it about. 

The splendid financial record of 
the great life insurance companies, 
their stability in good times and 
times not so good, can be credited not 
so much to legal restrictions, none of 
which can be infallible, as to the ex- 
perience and the expert knowledge 
commanded by these companies, 
coupled with an instinctive conserva- 
tism born of the sense of great re- 
sponsibility. Life insurance com- 
panies are, in essence, great reser- 
voirs of savings, distributed among 
investments of a _ non-speculative 
nature. They draw to themselves the 
billions of the millions, and invest 
those billions more wisely than the 
millions could invest for themselves. 
Diversity, of course, is a great factor 
in safety. The Equitable to-day 
holds about 800 separate security in- 
vestments. Its portfolio ‘ncludes se- 
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curities of practically every railroad 
and public utility in the United States 
that has first class credit. 

The mechanism of insurance com- 
pany investment procedure is simple. 
Each company has a finance com- 
mittee. The finance committee of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
meets weekly. The officers of the 
Society who are authorized to con- 
sider offerings of investment oppor- 
tunities, though they are themselves 
necessarily experts in their several 
lines, must submit every proposition 
to the committee; and no bond, de- 
benture or stock is bought, no loan 
advanced on mortgage, without their 
unanimous affirmative vote. But the 
committee and the responsible officers 
make no decisions upon supposition 
or mere general knowledge. Expert 
counsel of the highest type is called 
on. 

The Equitable retains, for instance, 
a railroad expert and a public utilities 
expert, who are constantly busy in- 
vestigating the most basic conditions 
in various companies. I have before 
me a report by our railroad expert 
on a certain Western road. There 
is nothing perfunctory about this 
report. It covers 101 pages, in 
addition to numerous maps, and it is 
the result of six weeks spent in 
traveling over the lines of that rail- 
road and examining every fact about 
its business, administration, financial 
structure and prospects. 

With such care do the life insur- 
ance companies manage the very 
slowly revolving fund entrusted to 
their care. Among the factors mak- 
ing for prosperity and stability in 
America, they assuredly hold a high 
place. 





Thoughts 


The finest education is the edu- 
cation that has been acquired -by daily 
labor, by saving ; not so much money 
as saving what is still more precious 
—time and opportunity.—J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

eo = 


It costs as much to take a box of 
oranges from Jersey City across the 
river to New York retailers, as it 
does to pick the crop in California, 
sort it, and ship it across the country. 
—Dr. Harrison E. Howe. 


‘* * * 


It is no disgrace not to be able to 
do everything; but to undertake, or 
pretend to do what you are not made 
for, is not only shameful, but ex- 
tremely troublesome and vexatious. 
—Plutarch. 

* 


* 








Happiness is the product of many 
things.. Among them is the posses- 
sion of life’s comforts, the education 
of. our children, provision for our 
elder years, and freedom all along the 
road.—Stewart Anderson. 
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N existing market, yet little or nite are outlined in ‘““The Book of Kansas 
no local manufacture . . here are City Opportunities.” 
is an amazing opportunity for manu, lat 



















It is a fact-story, based on long 
investigation. It is concise. It is the 
sort of book which should be in 
the possession of every industrial 


facturers of 212 commodities, rep¥- 
senting practically every mgjor 
industry. 






Center of a market of mgre than ; : 
eae executive having company growth 
21 million people, possesfing every Soins call 
and future expansion in mind. 
important manufacturing advantage, 


Kansas City invites re Sutable manu- p90 
ia7j\ * “ > ° 
| ail 1 tion, to any interested executive. Use 


A ER 7, the coupon below for convenience. 
ae le 
; Ha! ak 
INDUSTRAAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


K / % AS € j i i I am interested in this industry: 


MISSOURI 


NEAREST BY AIR TO EVERYWHERE 


It will be sent free, without obliga- 
facturers to learn tMle facts and to 
consider these opportunities as they 











and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 





course. 
= Namé 
Economical transportation is im- 
Address 


portant. You can reach 15 million people 
at lower freight. cost from Kansas City 
than from any other metropolis. 
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How to Sell 





of the American business man 

who, wanting to» acquire all 
possible British atmosphere in the 
least possible time, took a house with 
ample stables in Essex, arranged to 
hunt with every pack in the county, 
and then told his head groom to keep 
a careful eye on all that his master 
did. 

After the first hunt the master 
called his groom aside and said: 
“Well, John, how did I do to-day?” 

To which the groom, being some- 
what of a diplomat, replied: ‘Oh, 
Sir, you were quite all right in every 
thing you did, Sir. But, if I may say 
so, Sir, it would have been better, 
when you saw the fox break cover, 
to have called out ‘tally-ho, and not 
gg eee Sy 


p ERHAPS you know the story 


ND John was obviously right. 
We can all see that; but it is 
more difficult to see the many things 
that aren’t done in the ways of busi- 
ness. Sometimes, during the first 
year or two of tackling the British 
market, one wonders if it is not more 
important to know what not to do 
than to know what to do. If it is 
any encouragement to you it might 
as well be admitted at once that 
knowing both are very essential. 
Breaking down British buying re- 
sistance requires conformity to the 
established ways of wholesalers and 
retailers as well as knowing how to 
appeal to the great mass of consum- 
ers in this highly concentrated market 
where habits of trade are _hide- 


/ Goods to the 
BRITISH 


cA RICH Market Is Being 
Tapped by Americans Who 
Are Accepted in Their Busi- 


ness World —Some of the 
Things One Does Not Do 


in England 


By Amos Stote 


bound. Conformity, as a matter of 
fact, is a better word than re- 
sistance, except for the feeling that 
comes over one, after bashing him- 
self against the high, thick walls of 
established practice. A British busi- 
ness man going green to the States 
has the same amount of trouble, only 
somewhat different in kind, and he 
gets over it by loosening up while we 
get over British troubles by tighten- 
ing up. 

Generally speaking, the problem 
of Britain, as concerns tapping this 
rich market, may be rather generally 
divided into three parts, and you 
ignore or belittle any one of them 
at your peril. They are—the social 


problem; the commercial custom 
problem; and the national pride 
problem. e 


The social problem is being more 
rapidly changed to meet modern 
commercial methods than are either 
of the others, yet time was when it 
held the dominant position, and was 
the hardest nut to crack. 

Our origin is the first thing we 
must accustom ourselves to consider- 
ing when attempting business in 
Britain. As a rule, the American is 
not looked upon as a country cousin ; 
here, but rather as a country cousin; 
the rich cowboy, the wealthy gold 
miner, the stalwart, muddy booted 
planter sort of relative belonging to 
a distant branch of the family whch 
has more cash than culture. So he 
must prove himself a gentleman 
before he is accepted as such. And 
one must have at least the manners 








of a gentleman if he would do busi- 
ness with British gentlemen. 

A chap from up Boston way, who 
has been in business in London for 
eighteen years, who has the King for 
his landlord, who is related to old 
families here, who knows’ every 
social habit and whimsy with his eyes 
shut, once said to me: 

“You may get the accent, rules of 
behavior, the manner and even the 
appearance of the native, but sooner 
or later you will get drunk and say 
‘say’ instead of ‘J say, and within 
five minutes some one will casually 
remark to you, ‘J say, I suppose you 
find things a bit slow here as com- 
pared with the States’ And ‘there 
you are, my boy, put down, not as a 
foreigner, but as an outsider. They 
may like you, dine you, make you a 
member of their clubs and, if you do 
the job exceedingly well, look upon 
you almost as a distinguished guest ; 
but never, never as one of them. 
You may be their pet American, but 
you are still an American. They may 
defer to you on some questions, but 
when you come up against any of 
their established rules, they will de- 
cide the matter without you.” 


EMBERSHIP in the _ right 
clubs is frequently an im- 
portant business factor in London. 
Acquaintance with the right mem- 
bers is even more important. For 
membership gives you no freedom of 
speech without introductions preced- 
ing it. 
A young American, representing 
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DEFINITE ADVANTAGES 


The trend of prominent automobile dealers 
towards Durant goes hand in hand with the 
general trend towards 4-Forward Speeds. 
Durant pioneered in this vital engineering 
advancement. And Durant alone offers the 
important advantage of a 4-Forward Speed 
Six under a thousand dollars. 


The recent heavy capital investments in 
Durant dealerships possess profound public 
significance. They emphasize the confidence 
of leading merchants in the executives who 
now control Durant—a confidence based on 
proved ability to produce motor cars that 
build lasting good will. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., DETROIT, U. S. A. 
FACTORIES—LANSING, MICH., OAKLAND, CAL., LEASIDE, ONT. 


Se I on 6 ek te 109 in. wheelbase— $685 to $875 
THE SIX-SIXTY-THREE. . . . . . 112 in. wheelbase— $845 to $1025 
THE SIX-SIXTY-SIX (4-Forward Speeds) 112 in. wheelbase— $945 to $1125 
THE SIX-SEVENTY (4-Forward Speeds) 119 in. wheelbase—$1195 to $1425 


All prices at factory — Lansing, Michigan 


Nation-wide radio program every Sunday at 7 p. m. (Eastern 
Time) through WEAF, New York and associated stations | 
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one of our big companies, belongs 
to a club favored by the managing 
director of a British company which 
could do much business with the 
American. After months of trying 
for an introduction within the club 
the young chap met an Englishman 
' who boasted knowing the managing 
director in question. 

The boasting one was invited to 
lunch. The managing director was 
spotted. He was trailed into the 
lounge for coffee. He was alone. 
The introduction took place, but 
something was radically wrong. The 
American suggested coffee, the man- 
aging director, with that calm and 
cultivated brutality which only an 
English gentleman 
can achieve, re- 
plied with an un- 
explained, “No, 
thank you.” As 
he did not invite 
the others to sit 
with him they were 
forced to move on. 

Months later an- 
other British busi- 
ness man of con- 
siderable impor- 
tance was lunching 
at the club with 
this managing di- 
rector. The new 
man knew and 
liked the American, and had done 
business with him. He called the 
young man over and started to in- 
troduce the two club members. To 
the American’s surprise the manag- 
ing director said they were acquainted 
and most pleasantly invited the 
American to have coffee with them. 
After half an hour of friendly gen- 
eralities the young man started to 
leave. In saying goodby the manag- 
ing director casually remarked: 

“You know we are a strange 
people. The King has many subjects 
I don’t approve of. Perhaps you will 
lunch with me some day next week. 
Can you do Tuesday? Good fellow. 
We might talk a bit of business 
while having a bite.” 


The 


Britain 


HAT was the result for the 

American? “He got the job,” 
of course. Acquaintance with the 
other important. business man had 
established him. 

However, in this land where every- 
thing is supposed to run by prece- 
dent, it-is still a country of surpris- 
‘ing contradictions. The old order 
changeth, rapidly ; and the new order 
is stepping on the old one’s toes, or 
heels, constantly. But while this 
gives some unusual liberties of action 
to natives it is only beginning to 
smooth the path of the imported 
business man. 

Recently I talked with the heads 
of two houses during the course of 
a day. To one I made the mild sug- 
gestion of a certain change in his 
sales campaign. He considered it 
with longing but finally said: ‘No, 


writer 
views on British ways is 
well known in the ad- 
vertising field in Great 
and_-— France. 
Business men who are 
thinking of the lucra- 
tive British market 
would do well to 
ponder the problem of 
their social customs. 


it won’t do. Sorry, but I dare not 
risk it. It might be all right in the 
States, but not over here.” An hour 
later I was talking with a jovial chap 
who proclaimed; “The way to get 
business now is to fly your prospects 
to Paris. Golf and lunches are old 
stuff. Fly ’em to Paris and they 
think you a stout fella.” 

And there you are. Know all you 
can of habits and customs, that you 
may avoid offense. Never forget 
that you are an outsider, even though 
a privileged one. Above all things be 
sensitive to each arising situation. 

On the commercial problem, I re- 
fer more directly to the routine of 
business operation in Britain. The 
commercial _prob- 
lem applies to the 
whole scheme of 
conduct; from the 
formation of a lim- 
ited liability com- 
pany with a British 
sounding title, to 
the arrangement of 
your office organi- 
zation; from ad- 
herence to current 
terms and credit 
methods, to the at- 
taching to a paid 
bill the inevitable, 
“Received with 
thanks,” __ printed 
receipt form, and to the enclos- 
ing with any requested data, printed 
matter, or whatever does not call 
for payment on the part of the re- 
ceiver, another printed or engraved 
slip bearing the words, “Compliments 
of—,’ followed by your company’s 
name. 

Then there are the more or less 
technical problems of the “crossed” 
check (or cheque as it is only known 
over here), with its number of varia- 
tions, and the matter of checks which 
must be cashed within the time limit 


of these 


printed on them. There are the little . 


details concerning the accepted word- 
ing, and its arrangement, for letter- 
heads, statements and other printed 
matter. The manner in which a 
statement is made out can give 
offense and call attention to your 
foreign origin, if care is not exer- 
cised. 

A really important problem in 
commercial correspondence is 
wrapped up in the technique of the 
form of address. For instance, in 
the States, “My dear Mr. Brown” is 
more formal than “Dear Mr. 
Brown,” but in England, not only is 
the latter correctly formal, but the 
use of “My dear Mr. Brown” is con- 
sidered almost as familiar as “My 
dear Brown.” In fact, I believe it is 
quite safe to say that when one has 
arrived at that familiarity which per- 
mits use of the My, he would be 
quite correct in eliminating the Mr. 

I shall not attempt to detail the 
commercial problems involved in 
breaking down British buying re- 
sistance, but I would emphasize the 
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fact that whatever brings the Ameri- 
can house on this side to a closer 
approximation of the British house 
is worth all the trouble the task in- 
volves. 

Make the wholesaler and retailer 
forget your foreign origin. It is not 
so much dislike of dealing with 
foreign houses, though that is a con- 
siderable item, but rather the dis- 
like of having to change any busi- 
ness routine method. Ultimate and 
supreme success makes definitely im- 
perative the acceptance of a house as 
belonging to the commercial fabri: 
of the country. 

Many American concerns have ar- 
rived at this enviable state. Their 
customers, and even many of their 
employees, do not think of them as 
other than of British origin. And, in 
so far as the consuming public is 
concerned, those houses are British. 

The finest tribute I have ever 
heard paid one of our houses with 
big interests in Britain was to have 
an employee of the London organi- 
zation explain to me that they had a 
large branch business in the States. 
I told of that incident to one of the 
directors, and he replied: “Yes, it 
has taken seven million pounds to 
establish ourselves as _ primarily 
British in the eyes of all the people 
here, dealers, consumers and even 
employees. It has taken years of 
constantly watching our step. But it 
has been worth it, many times over.” 

Another problem is that® of na- 
tional pride. Many of the hundred 
thousand Americans who visited 
England this Summer long enough 
to get used to reading the London 
papers were probably impressed by 
the streams of advertisements stress- 
ing the importance of buying Empire 
goods. There is an organization here, 
known as the Empire Marketing 
Board, which has been very active 
for the last two years in trying, by 
fear and favor, to accentuate na- 
tional pride and even to intimidate 
the public into patronizing Empire 
industries to save the country and 
preserve the Empire. 


N association of motor car 
manufacturers has attempted 
the same thing. So called associa- 
tions of cement manufacturers, which 
are actually combines of interests 
united to keep up prices and drive 
out French and Belgian competitors, 
have also come out with scare head- 
lines and full page denunciations of 
those who will not support the 
cement interests in their very high 
profit operations. . 
Individual producers of all man- 
ner of things have on various occa- 
sions followed this same course. 
Some of them have threatened and 
some have pleaded. Some have been 
absurd and some rather subtle. In 
most instances, these efforts to in- 
crease British consumer resistance to 
the buying of foreign goods, espe- 
cially the thousands of American 
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Follow the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries southward .. . through fertile 
states far to the west and east .. . down 
‘ the great Inland Waterways System, the 
? economical route of raw materials to 
| your branch plant in New Orleans. 
Here 90 steamship lines will take your 
finished product, made by loyal Ameri- 


110,000,000 Latin Americans have made 


| can Labor, to new profitable markets. 
| 
| New Orleans their first source of supply. 





Since the war their trade with us has 
tripled and today two South American 


nations are our second and fourth best New Orleans offers you regular sailings 
to one hundred Latin American Ports, 
saving 600 to 1500 miles over the New 


customers for automobiles. 


The market awaits you. An answer to York route to Cuba, Mexico, Panama 


over-production, minimizing competi- Canal, Central America and the west 


tion and reducing sales costs. coast of South America. 
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New Orleans’ location, its facilities for 
economy in production and transporta- 
tion and its close contact with Latin 
America make this city your logical 





headquarters for new sales conquests. 





Freight Cars travel direct to 
shipside, reducing handling 
cost, coordinating Steamship 
Lines and Trunk Railways 
with your plant. 


Write to 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 





Mississippi Barge Lines, car- 
rying products of the vast 
valley, meet steamship lanes 
of the world at New Orleans. 





NEW ORLEANS THE MEETING PLACE OF THE AMERICAS 














STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET, INCORPORATED 
STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER ASSOCIATES CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER INVESTING CORPORATION 
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Underwriting and 


Distribution of Securities 





Design—Construction 





Management 
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products on this market, have been 
too obviously selfish to be effective. 


Yet, to one coming upon this 
propaganda for the first time, and 
seeing articles in magazines and 
newspapers having the same theme, 
the impression might easily be gained 
that here is no chance for building a 
substantial market for a foreign 
made article. On the contrary, the 
trend of British consumption is to 
become more cosmopolitan each 
year; and American producers are 
advancing their positions, and in- 
creasing in numbers, with each pass- 
ing season, 

And this advance is made in spite 
of the fact that national pride is very 
strong with the British. There are 
plenty of hundred per centers among 
them. Also, a certain proportion of 
the insular minded people have been 
made Empire-conscious as a result of 
all this hullabaloo to buy British. 
However, as I have tried to indicate, 


‘the British mind is a strange animal 


to the uninitiated. It has a calmness 
very difficult for us to understand. 

I would urge any American want- 
ing to sell in this concentrated mar- 
ket to spend several Sunday after- 
noons listening to the Hyde Park 
soapbox orators. Thousands _ of 
people being harangued by a score 
of different speakers on as many 
different, and frequently conflicting 
subjects. The largest crowd will be 
around the stand where the red flag 
is displayed, and where the govern- 
ment, the aristocracy, the rich, the 
vested interests, the established 
church, and everything else which 
has deep roots in the social and 
economic soil of this country are be- 
ing denounced. 


YOUNG and amused aristocrat 

may be standing beside a navvy. 
They pay no attention to-each other. 
The chances are you will not see a 
policeman anywhere about. Except 
for the shouting of the speaker and 
heckling by some one of his own 
class the meeting will be orderly. 
Such an occasion in any of our big 
cities in the States would require the 
active services of mounted police, 
patrol wagons and ambulances. Over 
here just exactly nothing at all hap- 
pens. 

These insular minded people love 
their country, but they do not be- 
come hot and bothered over the 
opinions of others who do not agree 
with them. And there you have the 
answer to the comparatively little ef- 
fect the Buy British Goods publicity 
achieves. These people go stolidly on 
buying what is offered them in the 
most attractive manner, and they do 
not propose that anyone shall dic- 
tate to them. 

They prefer to buy British, all 
things else appearing equal; but if 
you do business their way, if you 
don’t flaunt your foreign origin, if 
you don’t try to make them feel back 
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numbers, but rather that you are 
serving them according to custom 
but more completely, and with better 
values, you will find your wares gain 
the market they deserve. 

In a sentence, breaking down Brit- 
ish buying resistance requires adher- 
ence to the fundamentals proved suc- 
cessful in the States—but geared to 
British habits of life, habits of com- 
merce and especially to British habits 
of thought. 

That sounds simple and easy of ac- 
complishment. In actual fact it is 
difficult. As we think in the same 
language as the British we are apt 
to consider their differences to our 
habits of thinking as_ incidental. 
Many American houses have found, 
to their great loss, that such differ- 
ences are fundamental. 

This rich and concentrated market 
offers acceptance rather than resist- 
ance, when we accept their ways and 
respect their habits of thought. 





Comments after 


the Debacle 


(Continued from page 24) 


Buy on Bargain Days 
By Paul Clay 


Economist, United States Shares 
Corporation 


OR the first time in history we 

have witnessed an entire war 
movement in forty. days. Presum- 
ably in many stocks the panic prices 
of this week (October 28) will prove 
to be the lowest of 1929-1930. Re- 
adjustments and recuperation and 
backing and filling will doubtless oc- 
cur but they can hardly be threaten- 
ing to the man who buys good stocks 
around the recent low prices. The 
bargain days are already arriving and 
it is always an error to neglect to buy 
on bargain days. 


Speculation Will Revive 


By Virgil Jordan 
National Industrial Conference 
Board 


HE current slight and temporary 

business recession will be some- 
what intensified by the stock market 
collapse, but a general and prolonged 
depression is impossible. Private, 
individual losses will color business 
men’s plans for a while, but mass 
purchasing power is little affected 
and in a few months business will re- 
turn to normal, stock prices will re- 
sume their rise in a few weeks, and 
the speculative movement will come 
to life again. 
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Get speed and 
accuracy 
with Radiograms 


Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on earth ...without relay! No 
costly halts . . . no embarrassing 
errors. That’s why Big Business 
does its most important work by 
Radiogram 


ae 9 
€ / Bg RG 
Quickest way to all the world 


if File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, : 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan 
and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA 


messenger. 
a ) 
R:C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


Central Radio Ofice—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 















































DALLAS 


... Southwestern 
Aviation 
Center! 


| 6 paqeied position as an aviation center is of interest 
to executives in the various branches of the avia- 
tion industry and to general executives seeking the most 
modern distribution and sales facilities. 


























Two large, well-equipped municipal airports, each only 
twenty minutes from the business section, constitute 
the foundation on which Dattas is building a great 
aviation future. Dauxas is the hub of air passenger 
traffic lines, the foci of air mail distribution, the 
center of flying instruction with three great 
commercial aviation schools, and has been chosen 
by leading manufacturers as distribution center 
for planes, parts, accessories and service for the 
. six billion dollar Southwest market. 


Ideal flying weather twelve months in the 
year—miles of flat prairie country where 
landings can be made anywhere—a stra- 
tegic location on the Southern transcon- 

tinental route, which can be flown on 
schedule every day in the year, while 

Northern routes are frozen and sleet- 
bound—all contribute to the 

growth of Dattas as Southwest- 
ern Aviation Center! 


Both aviation and general ex- 
ecutives are invited to mail 
the coupon for valuable free 
book, “Dallas—Distribu- 
tion Center.” 





Hangar line at Love Field, one of Datxas’ two large 
Municipal Airports. Ask any pilot! 


( 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,936 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAs. 





Industrial Dallas, Inc., 

1424. Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center’ to: 
Name 
Title 
Conipeny 


Address 
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The 
Mail Order 
Bugaboo 


By John Fletcher 


HAVE wasted, literally, hundreds 

of hours discussing with manu- 
facturers the attitude they should 
take toward mail order houses and 
chain store outlets. Practice has 
proved to me that discussion should 
give place to action. 

When the mail order bugaboo first 
cast its shadow across the manufac- 
turing map, it was my good fortune 
to be very closely in touch with a 
manufacturer whose product had 
complete national distribution, whose 
trade-mark name was a_ household 
word everywhere, and who had, if 
ever a business had it to guard, the 
highest possible reputation. 

One day one of the members of 
the firm told me with great glee that 
he had just taken a $50,000 order 
from a mail order house and would 
close on the following day an order 
for $25,000 with a five and ten cent 
store chain, despite the fact that 
thirty-five cents was the lowest price 
at which his advertised brand was 
sold. 

“How could you do it?” I asked. 
Without a blush of shame on his face 
he replied, “Why not?” 

Then he explained very clearly that 
his house had faced the whole thing 
fairly and squarely, found that they 
could make goods to meet the require- 
ments of mail order houses and chain 
stores at a very considerable profit. 
This being the case, why should they 
not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity ? 

Then came the further informa- 
tion that all goods sold by them to 
the mail order houses and chain stores 
bore no trace of the firm’s trade- 
mark. Since then I have found many 
other businesses who have followed 
a like practice with considerable 
financial gain and without any loss 
to their prestige. In more recent 
years some manufacturers of brand- 
ed merchandise which can be sold as 
low as ten cents, have made special 
packages for the chain stores, have 
reaped a rich harvest from their sales, 
and have found no decrease in vol- 
ume secured by their regular lines in 
the higher price ranges. 





The foundation of American busi- 
ness is the independent business man. 
. . . We must maintain his oppor- 
tunity and his individual service.— 
President Hoover. 
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HE four general management 
- investment companies in the 
. American Founders group follow 
| definite principles of conservative 
investment and broad diversification, 
They set a high minimum for the 
number of different investments and 
a low maximum for the amount in- 
vested in any one enterprise, industry 
or country. They buy both bonds 
and stocks. 

Their portfolios are constantly 
supervised by American Founders 
Corporation, whose experience and 
facilities qualify it to follow every 
important industry in thirty of the 
world’s security markets. 


7 7 7 


The policy of the American 
Founders companies is to acquire 
sound holdings in this and other 
stable countries of the world, when 
prices are comparatively depressed. 
They readjust these investments as 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES 





q Sharing the Prosperity 


Permanent 
| Petnenpees 


ina changing world 


General Management Investment Companies 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
& BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries » 








































greater safety and advantage offer. 

The four general management com- 
panies are not trading, holding or 
financing companies; in many ways 
they resemble the British investment 
trusts, and their only business is 
the investment and reinvestment of 
their funds, 

There is an active market for the 
securities of the group. Information 
and quotations may be obtained from 
bankers and dealers, or from Foun- 
ders General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York. 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT + CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 
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($920,000,000.00 


paid 
policy-holders of the Atna Life 
Insurance Company and affil- 
iated Companies in 79 years!) 


to 


It 


pays 
to be 
ATNA-IZED 


See the AEtna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The Etna Life Insurance Company ~ The Aitna 
Casualty and Surety Company ~ The Axtomobile 
mae Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
« of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 

poy ae of Insurance and Bonding 


'rotection. 












Temporary Lull in Business 

S. L. Willson, president, American 
Writing Paper Company, in an interview 
with FOorBES: 

“Notwithstanding the shock to busi- 
ness occasioned by 
recent violent stock 
transactions, I ex- 
pect only a tempor- 
ary lull. This coun- 
‘ry is large; it is an 
immense consumer 
of necessary and 
luxury commodi- 
ties; its inventories 
of those commodi- 
ties are relatively small; and as buying 
during the past years has been trans- 
acted on the basis of consumption rather 
than speculation or productive capacity. 
which is admittedly in excess of require- 
ments, I look for business to continue 
on about the same average level as it 
has during the past year, and with only 
limited fluctuating changes in the com- 
modity price index. 

“Manufacturers, as a whole, have not 
attempted to flood the markets with 
goods that could not be absorbed by 
consumption. This very sensible busi- 
ness policy is one of the safety valves 
that is operating at the present time. 

“While the fourth quarter of the year 
may be less satisfactory than the pre- 
ceding three quarters, I believe when the 
year’s business shall have become his- 
tory, it will be recorded as a year of 
prosperity.” 





General Business Prospering 

John T. Madden, president, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Dean, School of Com- 
merce, lew York University and director 
of the Institute of International Finance, 
interviewed by 
ForBEs : 

“Notwithstanding 
the widespread 
speculation in 
stocks and the re- 
cent collapse of the 
market, as well as 
recent high total 
of brokers’ loans, 
American industry 
has pursued the even tenor of its way. 
The average volume of industrial pro- 
duction, as borne out by the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin figures, has continu- 
ously increased since the end of 1927, 
reaching the highest peak ever attained 
toward the middle of the present year. 

“We normally expect some decline 
after such a long period of continuous 
activity, and the present short-swing 
cycle has every evidence of duplicating 
the preceding cycle. There is no present 
indication that any recession in business 
will be relatively greater in volume or 
that it will extend over a longer period 
of time than the decline which took 
place at the end of the last cycle. 

“The severe setback in the stock mar- 
ket is due to over-speculation by new 
elements who never should have come 
near the stock market and, hence, an 
undue importance is being attached to 
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°THAT Business 
[aN 4 F4eaders SAY 


the recession in business. If the Ameri- 
can merchant and manufacturer will 
keep his eye on his business and his 
mind off the stock market, he will not 
lose his head. He will, on the contrary, 
endeavor to find new outlets for his 
commodities and services and the busi- 
ness of supplying the wants of 120 mil- 
lions of people will go on as usual. 

“All indications point toward lower 
interest rates, and reduction of the New 
York Federal Reserve bank rate was 
not surprising. With low _ interest 
rates prevailing on the New York call 
money market, it may be expected that 
corporations which hitherto placed their 
funds in the call money market will use 
them for productive purposes. 

“The farmer appears to face the pros- 
pect of at least the same money income 
as he enjoyed last year. Commodity in- 
ventories seem to be in a healthy con- 
dition, and the average index for com- 
modity prices has remained more or less 
stable. 

“A moderate decline in business at the 
present juncture will provide the basis 
for continued healthy growth in the 
volume of commodities to be produced 
and sold during the up-swing of the 
next cycle. 


Inventories in Good Shape 

W. L. Batt, president, S. K. F. Indus- 
tries, Inc., interviewed by Fores: 

“The disastrous results following the 
piling up of high- -priced inventories in 
the two years prior 
to 1920 is a lesson 
that the American 
business man has 
never forgotten. 

“The inventories 
of American manu- 
facturers are in ex- 
cellent shape at this 
time. You cannot 
slacken business 
for any length of time if inventories are 
not over-expanded and if such inven- 
tories are at the right prices. 

“Fortunately, the prices of raw ma- 
terials and the cost of labor have not 
been inflated like security prices, which 
recently adjusted themselves so dras- 
tically. Goods now on shelves have 
been manufactured at low cost, and I 
doubt very much whether we can man- 
ufacture more cheaply in the United 
States in 1930 than we have in 1929. 

“Much gossip has been taking place 
in regard to overproduction of automo- 
biles. In my opinion, this is not a 
serious overproduction and I believe the 
American people will buy millions of 
cars in 1930 just as they have in the 
past few years. 

“The market for electrical motors and 
electrical products in general continues 
to increase steadily. Other fundamental 
industries, like the railroads, are pros- 
perous and are in the market for large 
quantities of industrial products. 

“While there may be a temporary 
psychological effect on business, due to 
the deflation of security prices, I believe 
that 1930 will be a good year in Ameri- 
can industry.” 
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: Who Killed Cock Robin? 


" Are the Prophets of Disaster Now Satisfied ? 


What caused the panic? ... . What put consternation into millions of Amert- 


7 can investors? What happened to cause investors from the Atlantic to the 


vas Pacific to throw their stocks overboard, all at once, regardless of prices? 
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A few weeks ago all was serene. Men 
were willing to buy and sell stocks at 
the then existing prices. Business con- 
ditions were fundamentally sound. 
Financial conditions were fundamen- 
tally sound. The world’s gold—a very 
substantial part of it—rested in 
America. The Federal Reserve banks 
were seldom in better condition. 


Why, in the middle of a normal stock 
exchange session, did stocks go tum- 
bling down? 


Did someone yell “Fire!” 


Although there was no fire, did men 
become panicky and in an effort to 
save themselves bring ruin to them- 
selves and others? 


A great tribute, perhaps, when the 
American nation reposes such great 
confidence in anyone, but a national 
disgrace when such confidence is so 
unintelligently betrayed. 


Men in high positions should prop- 
erly recognize public responsibility. 


When they cry “Panic!” though there 
is no panic, do they not themselves 
create it? 


The greatest national asset is public 
confidence. 


Men who destroy such confidence 
come pretty close to constituting a na- 
tional menace. 


Even had there been a fire, hysterical 
outcries would have been just as ill- 
advised and just as calamitous. 


Brave, heroic men stand forth with 
courageous exhortations, even when 
ships are sinking. 


Sane, intelligent, patriotic men have 
stood by the ship while the cowardly 
and selfish deserted it. 


There is no place in America for de- 
structionists, nor can their efforts be 
more than temporary. 


No one can permanently impair the 
great strength of a great nation. 


When the clouds roll by, America, 
her industries, her financial institu- 
tions, will be standing big and power- 
ful as before—and the entire damage 
will be to the unfortunate who per- 
mitted themselves to be thrown into 
panic, who ruined themselves and all 


about them. 








No worse catastrophe has occurred in American financial history, and 
when the great calamity can be seen in its true perspective it will be 
recognized as the greatest financial disgrace in American history. 
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AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travelers 
Cheques 


. ..area convenience for strangers 
among strangers. They automat- 
ically introduce the traveler to the 
Helpful Service of American Ex- 
press offices and representatives 
throughout the world. If lost or 
stolen uncountersigned their val- 
ue is refunded in full. They are 
spendable everywhere...cost 
75c for each $100...and can be 
secured at 22,000 Banks and at 
ofices of the American Express 
and Railway Express Agency. 





Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world 
by the American Express 
Travel Department 


Your 
Profits 


Should be Consistent 
Whether the Market 
is Quiet or Active g 














Yours can be—as are the profits 
of thousands of successful Babson 
clients. 


Close adherence to our “Continu- 
ous Working Plan” has resulted in 
a 71% profit for clients exclusive of 
dividends from the “‘Long Growth” 
part of our plan alone during the 
past two years. It can bring you 
annual gains consistently too. 


We will gladly explain this plan de- 
vised from an experience of 25 
years as investment specialists. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. No 
obligation. 
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Foreign Trade Sound 


Favorable Balance of United States Larger in 
September—Stability and Progress in Europe 


By F. Lamont Peirce 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


IGURES of exports from the 
Fk United States during the month of 

September, which have just be- 
come available, show an increase of 
$60,000,000 over August—the total for 
the more recent month reaching $442,- 
000,000, the largest monthly value since 
March. Imports, on the other hand, ex- 
perienced a falling-off—from $369,000,- 
000 in August to $353,000,000 in Septem- 
ber. The “favorable merchandise bal- 
ance,” therefore, is very much larger, 
and this may be accepted as a gratifying 
sign of soundness and vigor in the ex- 
port field. 

When we compare the first nine 
months of the present year with the 
comparable period of 1928, we find that 
the value of the exports this year is 
$291,632,000 greater, while imports have 
advanced by almost exactly the same 
amount—$291,770,000. The excess of ex- 
ports over imports between January 1 
and September 30, 1929, was $487,335,000. 

Analyzing by classes the $3,780,000,000 
worth of American exports during the 
nine-month period this year, one is again 
impressed with the way in which “fin- 
ished manufactures” are steadily in- 
creasing their percentage of the whole. 
They constitute exactly 52 per cent in 
1929, as compared with 47.9 per cent in 
the first three-quarters of the preceding 
year. “Crude materials” dropped from 
22.1 to 18.5 per cent. As regards im- 
ports, the changes in the proportion of 
the various classes has been compara- 
tively slight from 1928 to 1929. Finished 
manufactures form only a little more 
than one-fifth of our purchases from 
foreign countries, while raw materials 
form more than a third and crude food- 
stuffs account for 12 per cent. 

The export situation of the country 
seems, on the whole, to be healthy and 
promising, and apparently there is no 
reason to anticipate that it will suffer 
any serious adverse effects from Stock 
Exchange agitation or derangement. 


German Business Lags 


N my September article, I mentioned 

the generally favorable impression of 
business activity which the visitor to 
Germany receives to-day. It is evident, 
however, from the facts now at hand, 
that opinion was a bit too optimistic in 
the Spring and Summer with respect to 
the outlook for a marked commercial 
revival in the Reich. Business indicators 
in the middle of October were point- 
ing slightly downward, and German busi- 
ness seemed incapable of rising appreci- 
ably above the unsatisfactory standard 
that prevailed last year. 

Germany is feeling the pinch of the 
markedly decreased supplies of foreign 
capital—investments on which it had be- 
come accustomed to rely. There are 
235,000 more persons out of work in 
Germany now than there were at this 


time last year. Industrial production is 
not proceeding quite as actively as it 
did earlier in the year. German foreign- 
trade statistics provide a decidedly 
bright spot in the picture. The total 
trade deficit so far this year is only 
286,000,000 marks, or less than one-fifth 
of last. year’s figure. And for the 
month of August, there was a positive 
balance in favor of Germany, the ex- 
ports having mounted to 1,231,000,000 
marks for that month while imports 
were reduced to 1,074,000,000 marks. 

To one who notes with some astonish- 
ment the way in which motor cars have 
apparently multiplied on the streets of 
German cities within the past two or 
three years, there is interest in the 
figures of the revenues derived from 
the German automobile tax. In 1924- 
25, the first year after the stabilization 
of the currency, this tax yielded only 
51,500,000 marks, while in the fiscal year 
1928-29 the total receipts from the tax 
had shot up to 181,338,000 marks. 


France Doing Well 


Business in France looks thoroughly 
good. Industrial activity is being main- 
tained at a high level. The Republic 
is fortunate in having no unemployment 
problem. Crops have been very satis- 
factory. Credit is still plentiful. There 
is an exceedingly active demand for coal, 
arising in part from the excellent situa- 
tion of the metallurgical and other con- 
suming industries. The steel industry is 
characterized by marked prosperity, with 
increases of output in September over 
August. In the builders’ hardware line, 
there are enough unfilled orders to keep 
manufacturers busy at capacity output 
for three months. Machinery dealers 
note a slight regression of orders in 
general, but delivery delays still extend 
from two to four months. The market 
for electrical appliances is very active. 
Depression continues in the woolen in- 
dustry. There has been a seasonal de- 
cline in general shipping activities at 
French ports, with the exception of Bor- 
deaux. 


Improvement in Britain 


he Great Britain, employment and pro- 
duction have been definitely at higher 
levels than they were a year ago. Trade 
conditions in general appear to be fairly 
satisfactory. The August output of pig 
iron was the largest for any month dur- 
ing the year, and steel makers enjoyed 
their most prosperous month since the 
termination of the war. The coal trade 
was fairly steady during September, but 
lack of tonnage, resulting from bad 
weather, somewhat restricted exports. 
The important engineering trades in 
Britain seem to be fairly active. The 
capital issue market was adversely af- 
fected in September by the uncertain 
monetary situation and by stock-ex- 
change disturbance. 
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The volume of Italian business trans- 
actions during September was greater 
than in September of last year and the 
early months of 1929, but there are con- 
tinued complaints of money scarcity and 
credit stringency, which became more 
acute with the growth of activity. In 
many commercial centers a large num- 
ber of protested notes are reported. The 
foreign-trade position of the country is 
somewhat better than it was last year, 
though the gain is in no sense striking.. 
Crops in the peninsula are large. There 
has been an official announcement giv- 
ing 7,000,000 tons as the total for this 
year’s wheat harvest. And, too, there 
have been especially large yields of 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 


Sweden Sound 


The industrial situation in Sweden 
seems particularly sound. In general, 
production continues at the high level 
which has been maintained since the 
early part of this year—with no pros- 
pects of a falling off. Greater demand 
and higher prices are expanding the 
activity of the Swedish iron and steel 
industry. The chemical pulp industry 
shows increased output and expanding 
capacity, through enlargement of exist- 
ing mills and establishment of new 
plants. Unemployment is negligible in 
Sweden. Swedish imports and exports 
seem to have overcome completely the 
handicaps of the first quarter. 


Foreign Buyers in U. S. 


~ O, as one directs his glances hither 
and thither in economic Europe, and 
cons the reports that come to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington, 
he finds, predominantly, an encouraging 
and hopeful situation. The markets for 
American goods are expanding for the 
most part and seem reasonably secure. 
European buyers are visiting this coun- 
try in rather large numbers, and many 
of them are calling at the office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 734 Customhouse, New York. 

Thus we learn of buyers from Berlin 
desiring automobile accessories and 
newspaper equipment; from London, 
wanting hardware, chemicals, and dye- 
stuffs; from Madrid, contemplating the 
purchase of aviation equipment (and I 
noticed in Spain, when I was there in 
August and September, that aviation is 
advancing rapidly); from that busy 
Czechoslovak capital, Prague, where 
American garage equipment and auto- 
mobile supplies are wanted; from 
Vienna, where our machinery is in de- 
mand; and from the great port of Ham- 
burg, whence a buyer comes to arrange 
to buy American fruit. 
















“Good Will” 
Advertising 


to end waste. 


That pays for itself in 
definite, tangible sales 


results. Concentrated, 
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FREE Offer to Executives 
See Coupon Below 


HOTGUN advertising is inefficient. Greatest results 

come when you concentrate your fire on definite targets. 

Wasted effort is too costly for modern scientific advertising. 
Hence thousands have turned to a new way. 

This new way singles out the prospects. Eliminates the 
waste of people who cannot benefit you. Focuses your efforts 
where the sales are, and surprisingly brings home the bacon 
in actual business. 

Autopoint Pencil is the name of this new advertising 
medium. A pleasing gift from your firm, it goes to the man 
you seek to sell. It stays in his pocket, constantly remind- 
ing him of you. Your message is always before him. You 
concentrate your energy on oon geen. What other adver- 
tising medium is so concentrated? 


100% concentrated advertising 


Autopoint is not a souvenir. It is not tossed lightly into the 
wastebasket. It stays years, giving continual efficient 
service. It associates your company with the high service it 
gives. And in results brings tangible business increase. 
Why not learn more of this unique business-getting 
method? Let us send you full particulars. Executives of busi- 
nesses seeking new sales outlets are offered an attractive free 
sample Autopoint for their own use. Full particulars will 
be sent in carefully planned illustrated booklet. Mail the 


coupon now. Be sure and mention firm and title. 











A e 

nd the desires of foreign buyers from Attach business card For Executives 
other parts of the world are equally <n thon Only 
— Airplane equipment is wanted AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
at Beirut, Syria; musical instruments and : . 1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
automobiles at Bogota; textiles at Cairo, The “Better Pencit haa 


Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
tion, prices, etc. 


San Juan, Tokyo, and Buenos Aires. 
Two business men have come from Jo- 
hannesburg to purchase foodstuffs and 
minerals, respectively, while four from 


3 Big Features 


J Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go Name 











another British dominion, Australia, are weeng, No sepals. ; a Firm 
interested in machinery and automotive 2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like light- Title 
accessories. From Singapore, far away weight material. 


on the southeast tip of Asia, a buyer has 
come to obtain motion-picture equip- 
ment. And so it goes in the fascinating 


game of selling American products over- 
Seas, 


3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” Address 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 



















































the Second Greatest Port 
of the 
United States... 

















NEW ORLEANS 


Franco-Spanish New Orleans became an American city in 1803. 
In 1929 it is our second largest port of foreign commerce, second 
only to New York, handling three times as much tonnage as 
Boston. From this gateway to Latin America, 3,000 ships leave 
yearly for every Continent on the globe. 


Shipping, however, is only one of New Orlean’s industries. It 
has one of the world’s chief cotton exchanges, the greatest sugar 
refinery and the largest mahogany plant in the world, huge rice 
mills and oil refineries. In all, New Orleans has 1,200 industries 
making 850 different products. 


In the South’s larger cities the up-trend of commerce is easy to 
view. In many smaller localities even larger industrial expansions 
may be found. In every Southern State, today, industries are 
taking firm root to support new and larger growths for American 
production and world trade. 


The South offers sound securities favored by a major scale of 
business development. This Southern investment banking organ- 
ization is intimately acquainted with Southern values. Selected 
municipal, railroad, utility and industrial securities will be sug- 
gested ‘upon request. 


We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . ST. LOUIS . JACKSON . LOUISVILLE 
KNOXVILLE . TAMPA . MEMPHIS . HOUSTON . DALLAS 
CHATTANOOGA . NEW ORLEANS . BIRMINGHAM . JACKSONVILLE 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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C. HERNDON, vice-president and 

* general manager of the Skelly Oj! 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion. 


Walter Ewing Hope, New York attor- 
ney, has been appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of fis- 
cal offices, succeeding Henry Herrick 
Bond. 


Philip R. Clarke, formerly president of 
the Federal Securities Corporation 
which was recently sold to the Central 
Illinois Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Central Illinois Company. 


Leigh M. Battson has been elected a 
vice-president of S. W. Straus & Com- 
pany, in charge of activities on the West 
Coast. 


Martin J. Insull has been elected presi- 
dent of the United Public Service, which 
has been acquired by the Middle West 
Utilities Company, and included in its 
system. 


ALPH POWERS _ was elected 

executive vice-president, and Louis 

H. Carter vice-president in charge of 

manufacturing, of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company. 


Hal L. Purdy, vice-president, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Marmon Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

Thomas P. Durrell, J. O. Eaton, Elton 
Hoyt, 3d, Edward P. Farley and Joseph 
W. Powell have been elected directers 
of the American Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. 

Harlow H. Curtice succeeds Basil W. 
de Guichard, who resigned because of ill 
health, as president of the AC Spark 
Plug Company. Mr. Curtice, at 38, is 
said to be the youngest of the major 
chief executives of the automotive in- 
dustry. He has been with AC for the 
past sixteen years. 

Thomas M. Girdler has resigned the 
presidency of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation and associated him- 
self with the Otis-Eaton-Mather steel 
interests of Cleveland. R. J. Wysor, 
former general manager of Jones & 
Laughlin, has also joined this group. 


V. WAINWRIGHT, formerly 

epresident of the California Con- 
sumers Company, and before that presi- 
dent of the Inland Power & Light Cor- 
poration, has been elected chairman of 
the United States Engineering Corpora- 
tion. He succeeds Earl F. English, re- 
cently resigned to join the Standard Oil 
Company of California. 

E. J. Donegan resigns as first vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Company to be- 
come vice-president of the General Sure- 
ty Company, and will assume general 
management of that corporation’s af- 
fairs. 

Sherman K. Ellis, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Erwin Wasey & Company, has 
joined Doremus & Company as Pacific 
Coast director. 
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CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Comparative Consolidated Balance Sheet » * Sept. 30, 1929 and Dec. 31, 1928 








October 16, 1929 


URING the quarter ended September 30, 
1929, Chrysler Corporation earned $6,635,179.54, which 
brings the accumulated net profits after provision for Federal 
Income Taxes for the year to date to $24,730,419.29, com- 
paring with $21,786,276.51 for the first nine months of 1928. 
Third quarter earnings, however, fell somewhat below the 
corresponding period for last year, due to several causes, 
prominent among which were a decrease in the volume of 
sales discussed in greater detail hereafter, and a lapse in the 
production of Chrysler cars incidental to the delay in securing 
bodies for our new models. Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, the Corporation earned its dividend substantially 
twice over, and materially improved its financial position as 
indicated by its balance sheet showing. 


The Balance Sheet at September 30, 1929, shows Net Cur- 
rent Assets of $88,439,469.30, an increase of $1,731,614.45 
during the third quarter and an increase of $10,596,311.35 
for the first nine months of 1929. The ratio of Current Assets 
to total Current Liabilities, after provision for the regular 
dividend for the fourth quarter, at the end of September was 
3.81 to 1 compared with 3.38 to 1 at December 31, 1928. 


Cash and Marketable Securities in the amount of $56,922,- 
352.32 at September 30th show an increase of $5,243,357.99 
over June 30th and of $3,652,359.17 over the beginning of the 
year. At September 30th, Cash and Marketable Securities 
exceeded all Current Liabilities by $25,461,251.92. 


During the third quarter $150,000.00 of the 544% Serial 
Gold Bonds of the Maxwell Motor Corporation were pur- 
chased for the treasury, and $502,000.00 of the 6% Gold 
Debentures of Dodge Brothers, Inc., were paid, bringing the 
total of debt retired or provided for by Sinking Fund Opera- 
tions during the nine months of 1929 to $3,508,000.00. 


The Net Value of Permanent Assets after depreciation and 
amortization of $81,886,965.20 shows a decrease of $1,637,- 
110.68 during the third quarter of the year, with a decrease 
of $1,816,662,89 for the year to date. 


The foregoing decrease resulted after gross additions to 
Permanent Assets of $4,742,471.84 during the third quarter, 
and $19,966,309.39 during the first nine months—deprecia- 
tion, amortization and retirements having provided an 
amount exceeding the gross expenditure. 


In forming a judgment of the present state of the automo- 
bile industry, it should be borne in mind that more passenger 
cars were produced in the first nine months of this year than 
in the full twelve months of 1928. This tremendous rate of 
acceleration in the industry could not reasonably be expected 
to continue indefinitely, and under the circumstances it is not 
surprising the third quarter just past saw some recession in 
production and shipments, nor is it to be expected that the 
fourth quarter of this year will see any resumption of opera- 
tions at record breaking rates. 


This does not appear, however, to be the occasion for any 
pessimism with respect to the future of the automobile indus- 
try. There is as yet no indication that the retail consumption 
of automobiles by the American people has slackened, and 
before the year has closed the retail sale of automobiles will 
have established a new all-time high record. The adjustment 
of production schedules to actual retail market conditions now 
taking place should be viewed with satisfaction by all con- 
cerned, and is the one thing needed to assure the continuation 
of the automobile industry on the sound and profitable basis 
upon which it has been operating for a number of years. 

The facts of the matter are, as nearly as can be ascertained 
at this date, that the retail sales of automobiles other than 
Fords for the third quarter of this year were approximately 
93144% of the same period last year, but during this same 
period production was cut back to about 82% of last year. 
Your own company did rather better than the average, attain- 
ing a rate of retail sales of 104% of last year’s retail sales. 
Production, however, was cut to 74% of last year’s record, 


with the result this third quarter’s operations this year accom- 
plished a substantial reduction of 9,000 cars unsold in the 
hands of dealers, while during the same period last year there 
was a 16,000 car increase in inventories of unsold cars in the 
hands of dealers. This indicates an entirely rational treatment 
of the situation, and one that promises an early resumption 
of productive activities on a more profitable scale. 


Automobiles are now magenarey a staple commodity 
in American life, and are of rapidly growing importance to 
the whole world. The domestic replacement market, the rapid 
growth of the two or more car family consumer, and the 
almost limitless possibilities of the export market, afford an 
opportunity for continued development which cannot be 
denied. It would seem that if one felt any confidence what- 
ever in the social and economic stability of the times, it must 
be conceded that whatever halt the motor industry may now 
= experiencing must necessarily be of the most temporary 
character. 


The resumption by the Ford Motor Sconpeny this year of 
large quantity production has undoubtedly n. the occasion 
for some readjustment among other manufacturers in the 
industry. The whole industry, however, has developed during 
the past decade or more with the Ford car in a position of 
almost unquestioned domination of the low-priced field, and 
probably no other single factor has contributed as much to 
the motorization of the American people in so short a time. 
The return of the Ford to this accustomed place need be the 
occasion for no alarm or concern on the part of automobile 
manufacturers catering to a higher-pri field, but should 
rather be viewed with satisfaction as again providing that 
foundation of a future market for their products among those 
who from time to time graduate into that class of automobile 
users who demand a motor of such standards as can only be 
provided at a higher price. 


Your own company has shown an ability to adapt itself to 
such conditions as prevail from time to time, and to take 
advantage of such opportunities as present themselves. The 
acquisition of the Dodge business some fourteen months ago 
is an instance in point. The progress which has been made 
to date in the development of that property has far exceeded 
our most sanguine expectations at the time it was taken over. 
While much remains to be done there as elsewhere before 
plans long laid can be called fully matured, our program is 
making most satisfactory progress. 


The same may be said with respect to our export trade, 
which has been showing a steady and healthy development. 
Intensified effort is being expended in this direction. Chrysler 
Motors Products, always popular in the export field, will be 
— as time goes on to be even more in evidence in these 
markets. 


Your management was never more confident in the future 
of this company, nor more enthusiastic in developing forward 
plans to promote its future progress, than is the case at the 
present time. There has never been a time in the history of 
this company when the management, including myself, were 
so substantially committed to its future through the owner- 
ship of its stock. The Chrysler Management Trust, authorized 
by the stockholders at their last meeting, is a and 
has been enthusiastically received by the organization. It has 
already demonstrated its effectiveness, and will grow in 
importance. 

This is not the first, and I am confident it will not be the 
last time that in reporting to you the condition of this com- 
pany’s affairs I can assure you that in my opinion the future 
progress of this company promises to be entirely consistent 
with its remarkable record of the past. 


Very truly VIC 


SS ——~"—S—SO 
President and Chairman of the Board Pi 
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ASSETS 
Sept. 30,1929 Dec. 31, 1928 
CURRENT 
Cash on Hand, on Deposit andon Call . . . . . . +. = «. $ 55,830,153.86 $ 49,509,233.44 
Ne rrr a ae 1,092,198.46 3,760,759.71 
Car Shipments against B/L Drafts . . . . . . . . =. #£10,812,926.33 6,550,203.06 
Customers’ Notes Receivable—Secured by Trust Receipts . . . 2,367,815.73 1,511,000.57 
Accounts Receivable (Less Allowances Sept. 30, 1929—$52,818.58— 
Dee. 31, 1928-—-994,008.11) . . «© © «© © © © © 8 «& 4,202,866.08 4,200,010.81 
Inventories—Net (Allowance Sept. 30, 1929—$1,858,734.71) . . . 45,594,609.24  44,985,395.06 
119,900,569.70 110,516,602.65 
SINKING FUND CASH 
For Retirement of 6% Gold Debentures of Dodge Brothers, Inc.. §. 501,695.88 
OTHER ASSETS 
Real Estate Not Used in Operations. . . .« « « « e« « 4,316,792.22 4,344,823.90 
Investments, Land Contracts, etc. . . .« «« «© «© e «© 5,723,742.07 353,262.03 
pe a a a a a 783,653.18 549,894.44 
10,824,187.47 5,247,980.37 
PERMANENT 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, Equipment, Dies, ete. . . .« . «© 128,351,249.93 124,427,320.23 
Less: Allowance for Depreciation, etc. . . +« «c« e« e« ec « 46,464,284.73 40,723,692.14 
81,886,965.20  83,703,628.09 
Goop WILL 25,000,000.00  25,000,000.00 
DEFERRED 
Prepesa Insurance, Tames,cte. . «+: e« +s © © © 6 « 1,354,487.63 1,875,426.55 





$238,966,210.00 $226,845,333.54 














COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED INCOME SUMMARY 


For the nine months ended 


Sept. 30,1929 Sept. 30,1928 Sept. 30,1927 Sept. 30, 1926 








Sales of Automobiles and Parts . . $325,959,888.44 $207,822,271.80 $136,827,606.73 $119,773,490.65 
Cost ofSales. . . . . .  . 269,580,819.52 167,264,821.43 109,409,475.59  98,314,065.59 
Gross Prorir . . . . .  56,379,068.92 40,557,450.87 27,418,131.14 21,459,425.06 
ADD: 
Interest and Brokerage. . . . 2,900,807.88 1,448,611.14 708,058.15 385,574.86 
Torai,IMCOMB . . «1 6 59,279,876.80  42,001,061.51  28,126,189.29 21,844,999.92 
DEDUCT: 


Administrative, Engineering, Selling, 
Advertising, Service and General 
Expense . . . . . . .-+ 28,372,193.80 ~° 16,482,842.57 9,270,986.83 8,263,905.00 
Interest Paid and Accrued. ... 2,671,380.08 713,952.52 116,103.39 127,910.55 


31,043,573.88 17,196,795.09 9,387,090.22 8,391,815.55 








INCOME BEFORE PROVISION FOR 





INCOME TAXES . « «  « 28,236,302.92  24,804,266.42  18,739,099.07  13,453,184.37 

Less: Provision for Income Taxes of 
United States and Other Countries . 3,505,883.63 3,017,989.91 2,517,213.14 1,733,372.31 
NET INCOME ~ «  «  «  « § 24,730,419.29 $ 21,786,276.51 $ 16,221,885.93 $ 11,719,812.06 














*See preceding page 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION cre seésiciore 


Comparative Consolidated Balance Sheet * * Sept. 30, 1929 and Dec. 31, 1928 






































LIABILITIES 
Sept. 30,1929 Dec. 31, 1928 
CURRENT 
Accounts Payable . $ 23,382,511.91 $ 25,122,959.52 
Dividends Payable ‘. ‘ 3,339,461.25 
Accrued Interest, Taxes, Insurance, ete. ‘ 1,918,564.09 1,921,755.35 
Distributors’ and Dealers’ Deposits . 1,722,728.81 1,527,016.24 
Provision for Income Taxes (Estimated) . 1,097,834.34 4,101,713.59 
31,461,100.40  32,673,444.70 
FUNDED DEBT 
5% Serial Notes of Dodge Brothers, Inc.— Due May 1, 1929—Net 
(In Treasury—$445,000.00) “ae 2,305,000.00 
514% Serial Gold Bonds of Maxwell Motor Corporation I Due Annu- 
ally December 15, 1929 to 1984—-Net ... 729,000 00 927,000.00 
(In Treasury September 30, 1929, $1,371,000. 00. 
December 31, 1928, $1,173,000.00) 
6% Gold Debentures of Dodge Brothers, Inc. Due May 1, 1940 . 55,700,000.00 56,705,000.00 
56,429,000.00 59,937,000.00 
RESERVES: : 
For Contingencies, ete. . . . o e 16,962,798.25  13,680,675.03 
CAPITAL STOCK 
INVESTED CAPITAL 74,493,445.85 72,329,003.35 
Represented by 
Common Stock Shares Shares: 
No Par Value . 9-30-29 12-31-28 
Outstanding. . 4,452,615 4,407,475 
In Treasury and Reserved ‘ 31,813 15,317 
Unissued (50,853 Shares Reserved for Con- 
version of 6% Gold Debentures of —— 
Brothers, Inc.) . 1,515,572 1,577,208 
SHARES AUTHORIZED 6,000,000 6,000,000 
SURPLUS 59,619,865.50  48,225,210.46 
134,113,311.385 120,554,213.81 
$238,966,210.00 $226,845,333.54 
COMPARATIVE SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
September 30, 1929 and September 30, 1928 
1929 1928 
BALANCE 
January 1st . $48,225,210.46 $28,980,721.83 
ADD: 


Net Profit from arenes! for the Nine Months Ended eaetaawaa 30th 24,730,419.29 


Miscellaneous . 
TOTAL ADDITIONS 


DEDUCT: 
Dividends on Preferred Stock . 


Dividends on Common Stock—Paid ond —_——— oe 


First Quarter 
Second Quarter . 
Third Quarter 
Fourth Quarter . 


TOTAL DEDUCTIONS . 


NET ADDITIONS FOR THE NINE MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30TH . 


SURPLUS—September 30th . 














21,786,276.51 

945.70 

24,730,419.29 21,787,222.21 

1,041,994.82 

3,308,992.50  2,037,810.00 

3,338,992.50  2,037,810.00 

3,348,318.00  3,314,565.00 
3,339,461.25 

13,335,764.25  8,4382,179.82 

11,394,655.04 13,355,042.39 





. $59,619,865.50 $42,335,764.22 
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Forbes ‘Time-Saving News 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 


rather large volume. The ave- 








O FAR as actual present 
conditions in industry 


are concerned movement 
has appeared only moderate, 
but that movement has been 
toward lower levels of produc- 
tion. So far as future sched- 
ules, confidence and business 
psychology are concerned, they 
have all slumped off into a 
rather less confident picture in 
recent weeks. 

Feeling among business ex- 
ecutives, to say nothing of the 
theorists and economists, has 
been trying vainly for some 
time past to see how business 
next year could possibly come 
up to the year now closing. 
Possibly as a partial result of 
this difficulty there developed 
the “Great Security Panic of 
1929” which has erased much 
of the inflation in stock values 
but has left the general stock- 
buying public in a dismal con- 
dition. 





ITH this latest blow to 
public purchasing power, 








Highlights of the News 
New U. S. Dirigible Begun........ 70 


International Bank Progresses 
EEL rat Ser een rae 72 

Stock Deflation and the Business 
I oxo 3a ee hanes ce eae aee se 64 


Commodity Prices React Further.. 65 
New “Foolproof” Autogiro Plane.. 68 
New York Bank Rate Again Re-. 


Seba Skea 6 eee gale rk ice a 65 
Labor and New British Parliament 73 
Credit Situation Holds Easy....... 65 
General Business Below Peak...... 64 
World Wheat Crop Still Lower.... 71 
France Tries New Cabinet......... 73 
Oil Output Irregularly Lower...... 71 


Brokers’ Loans in Record Decline.. 66 
Rail Net Barely Equal to Last Year 64 
Gold Movement Reverses to Export 66 
British Bank Rate Also Lower..... 73 
Farm Board Arranges Huge Loans. 71 


rage rate of operation for the 
entire industry is placed at a 
little below 80 per cent., a re- 
duction of more than 10 per 
cent. in six weeks and a drop 
of about 6 per cent. from the 
average rate for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


HE automobile industry 
has, as was _ forecast, 
shown a_ decided reaction. 
After record-breaking output 
in the first 8 months, the 
monthly totals have been fall- 
ing off rapidly and it seems 
certain that the final quarter of 
1929 will show only about half 
the volume of the other quar- 
ters. September production in 
the United States dropped to 
only 415,000 units, compared 
with nearly 500,000 cars in the 
previous month and standing 
almost exactly equal with the 
same month of last year. 
The building industry con- 
tinues to worry along at a rate 
some 8 to 14 per cent. below 














executive and analytical opin- 
ion is expecting a good-sized 


business reaction, if not a real depression, for 1930. 
Whether it will develop or not is a question for future con- 
The fact remains that it is 
expected and that the resulting retrenchment, paring down 
of schedules and general loss of confidence will go far to- 
ward bringing about such a depression. 

Steel operations are perhaps holding up better than the 
Unfilled orders are still reported at 


sideration and observation. 


other important lines. 

















Rail Net Surprises By Failure to Show 
Usual Gains. Car-Loadings Pass Peak. 
Equipment Orders High 


(7 of the most surprising reversals 
in the trend of profits took place 
during September among the Class I rail- 
road systems of the country. For the 
first 8 months of 1929 every successive 
month has shown a good advance over 
the corresponding period of last year, and 
many months have set up new high 
records for net income. 

During September of 1929 freight car 
loadings continucd to ho!d up very well 
and ran ahead of last year. The pre- 
liminary reports of individual roads, 
however, have fallen off from the levels 
of the previous month as well as being 
only about equal to the net profits re- 
ported for September of last year. 


HILE only a minority of the Class 
I roads have issued their individ- 
ual reports as this is written they point 


though final figures 


average decline for t 
Chain, mail orde 
drastic recessions as 


and the New York 


to a final net income for all roads in 
September of this year at only about 
$135,000,000. This figure would display 
a recession of over $5,000,000 from the 
$141,000,000 reported for the previous 
month and would be just about equal to 
the $134,512,000 reported as net railway 
operating income of the Class I roads 
for September of last year. 


As was intimated in this section last 
issue, the trend of freight car loadings 
has started on its slow downward course, 
and the week ended September 28, 1929, 
remains the record high for the current 
year with a total of 1,202,111 cars loaded 
with revenue freight. It is practically 
certain that this week will stand as the 
high record for 1929 since the trend from 
now on is rather sharply downward in 
revenue freight loadings. 


Car Loadings Lower 


HE lower tendency has made itself 
felt in recent weeks and a fairly 
orderly and regular recession appeared 
during most of October. Such a down- 
ward movement is normal and antici- 
pated from a purely seasonal standpoint. 


iast year. September showed 
another large drop and al- 
are not yet out at this time it appears 


quite certain that October totals will continue to show the 


hus far in the year. 
r and department stores report no 
yet, but it is only logical to anticipate 


at least moderate future reaction in these groups. 
The credit situation has continued its unexpected ease 


bank rate has again been reduced. 


Latest weekly figures are once more 
back around 1,175,000 cars but are still 
holding generally we'l ahead of last year 
as well as most previous years. 


The latest reports show considerable 
irregularity in individual groups but with 
most of the classifications still showing 
satisfactory gains over the same wee of 
1928. Among the notable changes, grain 
and grain products, miscellaneous freight, 
livestock and forest products display 
rather substantial reaction from ‘ast year 
while ore, coal, merchandise and coke 
are all considerably higher. 


Equipment Orders 


HE railroads on October 1 had 29,- 

481 freight cars on order, the Amer- 
ican Railway Association announced. 
This was an increase of,21,959 cars above 
the number on order on October 1 last 
year and an increase of 14,648 cars above 
the same day two years ago. It also was 
12,635 cars above October 1, 1926. 

Of the freight cars on order on Oc- 
tober 1, 1929, reports showed 16,014 were 
box cars, increase of 12,977 compared 
with the same date last year. Coal cars 
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for which orders have been placed num- 
ber 11,968, increase of 9,557 compared 
with the number of such cars on order 
on October 1 last year. Refrigerator 
cars on order totaled 165, flat cars, 1,284, 
and other miscellaneous freight cars, 50. 

Locomotives on order on October 1 
this year numbered 354, compared with 
113 on the same day in 1928, and 134 on 
October 1, 1927. On October 1, 1926, the 
railroads had 443 on order. 

New freight cars placed in service in 
the first nine months of 1929 totaled 59,- 
929, of which box cars totaled 28,285, coal 
cars 21,925; flat cars 3,259; refrigerator 
cars 3,413 and stock cars 2,472. Other 
classes installed in service during that 
period totaled 575. 

New locomotives placed in service in 
the first nine months of 1929 totaled 540. 

















Commodity Prices Continue Generally 


Coffee Prices Break and 
Metals Go Lower 


HE decline in general commodity 

prices which has been under way 
for several months past has continued 
into November. Recessions have been a 
littie more orderly and there have been 
satisfactory recoveries, but they have 
usually proved only intermediate ones. 
From both a psychological and funda- 
mental standpoint liquidation in com- 
modity markets might have been ex- 
pected along with the break in stock 
prices. As a matter of fact, the com- 
modity markets have shown compara- 
tively good resistance to selling, due 
probably to their previous declines and 
the lack of any suggestion of inflation 
in most commodities. 


Lower. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun'’s Tndest <0i..000 192.204 192.004 194.734 

BORGSITORES — occccscce 12.7030 12.6655 13.1285 
Bureau of Labor .... 97.5 97.7 100.1 


The monthly indexes have not yet 
been issued for the month of October 
as these lines are written and therefore 
do not reflect the downward movement 
which has been in progress. Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s figures will undoubtedly 
show a considerable decline in the new 
statement. The Bureau of Labor index 
is a little closer to the picture and shows 
a moderate recession from the previous 
month and a material decline from the 
same period of 1928. 


Fisher Price Index Low 


T= Irving Fisher weekly index of 
200 representative commodities is 
even closer to current conditions and 
has continued its rather rapid decline. 
Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
latest figure is back below 94. This 
discloses a decline of about 2 full points 
in less than a month. The latest index 
is the lowest thus far in 1929 and is 
about 5 full points below the high level 
for the year which was set up at 99.2 
in the week ended July 2nd. 

The grain markets have had to bear 
the brunt of sympathetic selling in con- 
nection with the drastic decline in stock 
prices. Reports on the crop have been 
mixed and irregular but there has been 
nothing very spectacular of a bullish 


nature. Wheat prices have sold off 
rather rapidly on special days but there 
have also been good recoveries. Recent 
quotations on the near months show a 
net decline of from 4 to 6 cents per 
bushel below quotations current toward 
the close of October. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December ...... $ 1.24% $1.31 $1.16 
Corn, December ........ 92 93% 81 
Oats, December ......... 49% ‘ 43 
Cotton, Mid Dec. ...... 17.90 18:12 18.90 
OE Sonacnne04ans0%0 008 6.45 6.55 6.20 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio ...... 13 13% 17% 
EE RUS, ovadandeene .0550 0550 -0510 
BOG, PAMEF ccsccnccccs .00 50 00 
Bre, 2. FMR. 006000505 26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsbug 35.00 33.00 
OS ROR 6.90 6.50 
PE, 245 s0descen 18.00 16.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 6.75 6.25 
ea 42.12 49.25 
Rubber, December e 20.20 18.50 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. .. 1.30 1.30 1.21 
Pe re ee .14 .14 18 


Corn prices have also been under 
moderate pressure but have held up 
much better than wheat... Near months 
in the corn market show a decline of 
only about 1 cent per bushel for the 
past couple weeks, while oat quotations 
are little changed from those current at 
the close of last month. 

The cotton market has also suffered 
moderately from sympathetic liquidation 
but has held up in satisfactory manner. 
Practically all of the future options are 
off slightly, but declines have been 
limited to about $1 per bale and have 
been more notable in the near months 
than in the far options. 


Coffee Sinks Again 


HE coffee market has continued 

under pressure and there have been 
individual days when trading was almost 
demoralized. Around the beginning of 
the month further weakening of Rio 
coffee took place on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange and there 
were declines ranging from 60 to more 
than 200 points. The near months 
showed the greatest recession. There 
have been fair recoveries from the ex- 
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treme low levels but most of the future 
options are still about 100 points below 
quotations current several weeks ago. 
The miscellaneous metals have finally 
joined the movement toward lower 
prices following a fairly stable market 
for several months past. Copper is about 
the only one of the group to resist selling 
and thus far no reductions in the price 
of the red metal have been announced. 
Lead, zinc, tin and the other lesser 
metals all show moderate recession. 

















New York Bank Rate Reduced Again. 
Brokers’ Loans In Huge Decline. 
Gold Movement Reverses Itself, 


T= surprising ease of the credit 
situation which developed early in 
October has continued in large measure 
and somewhat irregularly, but its basis 
is more logical now than it was when 
the condition first appeared. The liq- 
uidation which took place in the specu- 
lative security markets has released a 
flood of surplus credit which has had a 
rather difficult time, at least temporarily, 
in finding employment. 
2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Cll SOME kicccctarecceeesess 6% 7% 8% 
eer 6% 7% 7 


Commercial paper ............ 6% 6% 5% 
New York rediscount 6 6 5 


There was considerable calling of de- 
mand loans during the recent security 
decline, chiefly for the account of 
“others” but this withdrawal made little 
impression on the supply, and call money 
rates declined to the lowest of the year. 
The renewal rate of 5 per cent. was seen 
on one or two days, for the first time in 
a year or more. The ruling rate for de- 
mand loans has sagged off a full per 
cent. in about two weeks and stands two 
full points below the corresponding 
period of last year. 

This is also the first time that the rul- 
ing rate for call money has declined be- 
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Uniting two hemispheres 


A! your command, the 

long distance operators 
at the transatlantic section 
of the great switchboards in 
New York City will connect 
any telephone in the Bell 
System to any telephone in 
Great Britain or to any one 
of 5,500,000 others in the 
principal countries of conti- 
nental Europe. The use of 
transatlantic telephone facil- 
ities is increasing and rapidly 
bringing additional centers within 
the telephone horizon. 


Back of the securities of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is a total plant invest- 
ment of more than $3,500,000,000. 
More than 60,000,000 messages a 
day are sent over Bell System wires. 
There are more than 19,900,000 
Bell owned and connected tele- 





phones in this country which are 
increasing at the rate of more than 
800,000 a year. A far-sighted man- 
agement carries on extensive re- 


search work, plans future expansion, 
and at the same time maintains 
regular dividends. 


May we send you a copy 
of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO., Inc. 






195 Broadway 


®) New York City 














\ \ TE extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desiring 


information or reports on companies 


with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
New York 


Two Rector Street 




















Executives: 


Study Forbes for Executive Employ- 
ment Opportunities 
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low the same period of the previous year 
for several years past. Time money has 
also dropped off in sympathy with easier 
money conditions and shows a decline of 
a full per cent. in two weeks. This im- 
portant credit instrument has also fallen 
below the same time last year for the 
first time in several years. 


Bank Rate Back Down 


—— the most significant move- 
ment in the credit situation among 
the recent surprising developments has 
been the decline in bankers’ acceptance 
rates. Three times in as many days the 
official rate on bills was reduced % of 
one per cent. The new rates have 
brought the bid price on the shorter ma- 
turities down to 434 per cent., the first 
time they have seen that figure for many 
months. 

Since open market rates for bills are 
generally considered as somewhat of an 
index to the official reserve bank dis- 
count rates, there was not much sur- 
prise at the reduction from 6 to 5 per 
cent in the rediscount rate of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. This 
bank raised its rate early in August, 1929, 
from 5 to 6 per cent. but the other eleven 
district banks remained consistently on 
the old rate of 5 per cent. 


Record Decline in Brokers’ Loans 


HE brokers’ loan classification has 

finally yielded to rapid deflation of 
the speculative security market and the 
long-awaited decline has come with pent- 
up speed, even though the falling off 
thus far has not been so drastic as might 
have been expected from the speed of 
the drop in stock prices around the close 
of October. 

The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows total 
loans to brokers at $5,538,000,000. This 
figure shows a decline of over a billion 
dollars in a single week and a drop of 
nearly 1% billions in two weeks. The 
latest figures compare with the high 
record for all time at $6,804,000,000, set 
up in the week ended October 2, 1929. 
Despite the drastic recession in this class- 
ification the figures are still nearly one 
billion dollars above the corresponding 
week of last year. 


T= gold import movement has given 
definite indications of slowing down 
in recent months, especially since the ad- 
vance in the London bank rate. With 
this increase and with the sudden re- 
versal to lower levels of the credit situ- 
ation in the United States, the flow of 
credit has switched rather suddenly, bal- 
ances have turned against the United 
States instead of toward it, exchanges 
with foreign nations have strengthened 
sharply and several important rates are 
already at or near the gold export point. 
Instead of continuing to draw gold from 
abroad, therefore, it appears that the im- 
port movement which has held during 
most of 1929, will shortly give way to an 
export movement. 

Several small shipments of gold have 
already been announced from New York 
to foreign centers and indications are 
that the movement will grow unless the 
recent situation switches once more. 
Sterling has held well above par and has 
been at the highest levels witnessed in 
several years. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped off moderately but are still 
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well ahead of last year, the average 
weekly report still showing gains of three 
to five billion dollars over the corre- 
sponding periods of 1928, 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1929 928 

<— eerreree 12,648,623,000  10,799,203,000 
eee ren 888,277,000 729,443,000 
Philadelphia ......... 706,597,000 676,619,000 
a See 851,804,000 788,502, 
DOMME 5.00400 000n08 342,520,000 322,211,000 
Ee ee eee 331,719,000 306,630,000 
Oe 2,219,293,000  1,653,105,000 
eo eee 396,301,000 352,283,000 
Minneapolis .......... . 242,813,000 247,921,000 
Kansas City ......... 412,349,000 372,482,000 
CR aie k tint 6% abs. alaes 268,553,000 248,075,000 
San Francisco ...... 1,021, "233, 000 923,434,000 

TORE. wicesdecasnne $20,330,082,000 $17,419,908,000 


econ financing in the United 

States during the three months end- 
ed with September totaled only $82,000,- 
000, the lowest for any corresponding 
period in the past six years, according to 
figures compiled by the finance and in- 
vestment division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The situation is also reflected in the 
figures for the first nine months of the 
year, during which foreign financing in 
this country aggregated only $568,500,- 
000, the lowest figure touched in five 
years and approximately 40 per cent. 
under the total for the first three-quar- 
ters of 1928. 


U.S.FOREIGN TRADE JUMPS 
(BILLIONS of DOLLARS~ FIRST 9 MONTHS) 






































, 1923 ’2¢ ‘25 ’26 ‘27 ’28 29 

While industrial stock issues have in- 
creased more than $750,000,000, the total 
domestic bond issues have decreased over 
$600,000,000, and total domestic stock -is- 
sues have increased over $1,600,000,000, 
during 1929. Foreign concerns are ap- 
parently averse to the use of stock issues 
to secure funds in the United States. 
Therefore, since the speculative tendency 
of the past year or more has specially 
favored stocks, and high money rates 
have restricted bond issues, foreign bor- 
rowers have been practically shut out of 
the American money market. 

European Issues Absent 

A significant feature of the third quar- 
ter financing, the report shows, was the 
complete absence of European Govern- 
ment issues for the second successive 
quarter. There were six corporate is- 
sues, two of which were for use in vari- 
ous European countries by American 
corporations, and two British corpora- 
tions obtained capital through offering 
their stocks to stockholders, some of 
whom were Americans. 
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They get SALES ACTION! 











New York Plant Gets Largest Turbo- 
Generator in Captivity. Pulverized 
Coal Cuts Steamship Costs 


‘THE largest and most powerful single- 


Sales go up, at once and 
continuously, for the business 
establishment whose front is 
individualized by a Flexlume 
electric—because, more strik- 
ing in design and superior in 
construction, a Flexlume com- 
pels wider public notice of a 
store’s mame, location and 
service. 


Operating the largest ex- 
clusive electric sign plants in 
the world, Flexlume offers 
you choice of 


NEON TUBE 
EXPOSED LAMP 
RAISED GLASS LETTER 
COMBINATIONS OF THESE 
DESIGNS 












No obligation attaches to your request, 
“send details and color sketch of an at- 
tractive display to fit my needs and loca- 
tion.” Address FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 
2091 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Factories at 


Offices in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chief Cities of and 
U. S. and Can. Toronto, Can. 


| 
FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 











. FE. SARTORI 
President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 





ecurity-First National is fully equipped 
toldoievery. kind fof: ‘Banking business, and 
has branches i in?61:com nue ¢ extending 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 





shaft, single-unit electric generating 
machine in the world is being installed 






















10,000 Users of Neva-Clog 
Stapling Pliers Were Chosen - 
At Random And Asked, 
‘What Feature Appeals To You 
Most In Your Neva-Clog?”’ 








A substantial 
number replied, 


“Satisfactory 
In Every 








STAPLING PLIERS 


S. and FOREIGN PATENTS 





Te A FINE MORNING 


—a very happy morning, when you can get out of bed 
and havea few minutes’ healthy tussle with Gym Junior. 
‘ Aum This home gymnasium enables you to take hundreds of 


natural exercises—light, medium or heavy, as you 
A: FLOOR BARS 














choose. Keeps your muscles pliable, body vigorous; 
drives away blues. Fine for reducing excess weight. 


GYRJOMOR-(he/fome Gymnasium* 


gives oua Punching Bag, Parallel Bars, Chest Weights, 
by’ ag 4 


Machine, e Reducer, Swimming Ma- 
dun, rist Developer, Chiaming Bar, etc. Allin one 
space-saving, tubular-iron unit. persons (adult 


or children) can use. Handsomely finished, 
attractive in any room. Also suitable for 
Clubs, Hotels, Offices, Hospitals and other 
group uses. Reasonably priced. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
542 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 





WRITE FOR 
illustrated literature 
descriptive of Gym 
Junior and partial 

payment offer. 


FOLD UP 
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by the New York Edison Company jp 
New York, and will be in full operation 
early in December. It is now in opera. 
tion at one-fourth capacity. The cog 
of the machine will be $12,500,000. 

The great turbo-generator will pro. 
vide 215,000 horsepower, or 160,000 kilo. 
watts. It will supply energy sufficient 
for 3,200,000 50-watt lamps, and _ its 
power would lift 700,000 persons at the 
rate. of one foot per second. It will 
bring the total generating capacity of 
the affiliated companies in the city up 
to 2,191,000 horsepower, or 1,643,000 kilo. 
watts. 

The turbo-generator itself weighs 1,200 
tons, and is 21% feet by 24% feet by 
87 feet. The boilers are as high as an 
eight-story building, and contain sixty- 
nine miles of tubes. 


Pulverized Coal for Ships 


HE conference of the British Insti- 

tute of Fuel, which ended after ses- 
sions of two days during which technical 
papers were read and discussed, was 
impressed by the disclosures of Carl J. 
Jefferson, head of the fuel conservation 
section of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

Mr. Jefferson illustrated the efficiency 
of pulverized fuel for marine propulsion 
by latest and best performances of the 
American steamship West Alsek, now 
on its eleventh transatlantic voyage. 
The economies that the West Alsek 
was able to show on her last voyage 
astonished many British fuel experts, 
none of whom in their papers and dis- 
cussions had placed the savings in 
British pulverized coal tests on ships at 
more than 20 to 30 per cent, in com- 
parison with the best previous hand- 
fired coal tests. 


M®: JEFFERSON showed that he 
had bought an inferior grade of 
coal at New York and thereby had saved 
$1 a ton. Using this coal in pulverized 
form, the West Alsek increased her 
speed, as compared with the best hand- 
fired tests, from 8.68 to 9.46 knots an 
hour and decreased her coal consump- 
tion from 468 to 428 pounds a mile and 
the cost of her voyage from $10,466 to 
$6,415, equal to a saving of 37.7 per cent. 

Various speakers at the conference 
showed that among British experts there 
was a growing conviction that pulverized 
fuel for marine purposes has now arrived 
at the stage where oil-burning cargo 
ships will begin a general movement 
back to pulverized coal as the more 
economical form of fuel. 

New Autogiro Plane 
SO-CALLED “foolproof” windmill 
airplane, or autogiro, will take part 

in the $100,000 Guggenheim safe aircraft 
competition, provided its makers can 
adjust it to meet the rigid entry require- 
ments. 

Geoffrey Childs, manager of the Pit- 
cairn-Cierva Company of America, 
announced three ships were being fitted 
and tested for the Guggenheim competi- 
tion. If the entrance requirements could 
be met the machine would be flown to 
Mitchel Field, New York. The one 
giving the most satisfactory perform- 
ance would be entered after final trials 
at Mitchel Field. 

One of the three planes is an all-metal 
French, Le Pére cabin ship seating 
three persons. It has been seen by few 
Americans and is to be entered by Juan 
de la Cierva, youthful Spanish inventor 
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of the autogiro, under British registry. 
The other two planes were made at the 
Pitcairn plant. They are of the open 
cockpit typ¢, seating three persons. 














Industry Cuts Production Schedules to 
Avert Higher Inventories. Construction 
Begun on New U. S. Super-Dirigible 


HE aviation industry continues to re- 

port at least a moderate decline in 
business. Most of the older manufac- 
turing concerns found their inventories 
piling up and have drawn down their 
production schedules rather drastically. 
There is nothing to indicate any long or 
severe depression, but that is of course 
a possibility. The best defense against 
such a depression has been the slowing 
down in output. The operating com- 
panies have not shown any very ma- 
terial declines, but here also there is a 
tendency toward curtailing costs. 


AIR MAIL EXPANDS RAPIDLY 
(MILLIONS of POUNDS per QUARTER) . 
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Volume of air mail carried on the do- 
mestic airways continues to show a 
healthy increase over previous compar- 
able periods. Pan American Airways re- 
ports its new air mail route operating 
regularly on a well established schedule 
between New York and Buenos Aires. 
That important city of South America 
is now only eleven days away from New 
York, as compared with the seventeen 
days previously required for transporta- 
tion by rail and steamer. 


New and Larger Craft 


TEW records have dropped off mod- 
erately with the advent of less fa- 
vorable flying weather, but develop- 
ments toward bigger and better planes 
continue. Tests of the new super-air- 
plane DO-X in Germany by the Dornier 
Airplane Company appear to have been 
highly successful. One of the planes car- 
ried one hundred and seventy passengers 
over Lake Constance, Switzerland, on a 
trial flight around the close of the past 
month. The plane is powered by twelve 
Dornier motors and has set a new 
record for the greatest air-load ever car- 
ried. 
One of the DO-X models is expected 
to make a trip across the Atlantic, though 
no definite date has been set for this at- 
tempt. Plans appear to be under way 
lor establishing a company to build 
Planes and operate a regular trans-At- 
lantic service between Germany and 
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Pressed Metal Parts 
Improve Your Product 
... and Cost Less 








By replacing castings, forgings, wood 
parts, etc., with parts of pressed metal, 
more and more manufacturers are im- 
proving their product, ana lowering 
production costs as well. 


The ductility of sheet metal permits 
the use of stampings of intricate shapes 
and sizes—enhancing the appearance of 
the product, which in turn promoteg 
greater salability. Stampings also are 
lighter in weight, yet possess greater 
strength than castings—thus saving in 
material. And because stampings re- 
quire practically no machining, this 
expensive operation is eliminated— 
another saving that helps lower. pro- 
duction costs. 


The ability of G. P. & F. engineers 
to design parts or entire products for 
pressed metal fabrication is the result 
of 49 years’ experience. And the 15-acre 
G. “y 2 Ps. = modern equip- Black 
ment an ) workmen, turn- 

-~ —< Rg ge =v Ss Ps cies - & oe 

e needs of a large clientele, is - 
dence of G. P. & F. capacity and serv- eens es-eoel 
ice—and attractive prices. 


Let G. P. & F. engineers help im- 
prove your product and lower produc- 
tion costs too. Send sample part or The 16 gauge perforated steel barrel shown above, is an 
blue print of your product for recom- ome «2 ©. 5 eee Se 

she s a formed, welded, perfor steel fabrication, 

mendations and quotations. There is made for the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., of Towson. Md, 
no obligation. as the barrel for their Electric Hammer. “Tne acvantage 
of using a barrel of this kind, is that 

one barrel is exactly like the other in 

weight, takes a very high finish and 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. — pa, %s, ometed' tots vers coos 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
in All Parts of the Country 


1376 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
356 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Consider New Contracts. factors that make it a dominant organization 
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WATER SUPPLY 
SPECIALISTS 


All of the scientific and commercial facilities of the great 
Duro organization are concentrated in residential water 
supply equipment. The Duro Company is an organiza- 
tion of water supply specialists. - - - - - 
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There is an electric, automatic Duro Water 
System for the largest country estate or the 
most modest bungalow. No matter where 
you live Duro will give you running water 
“just like city water service.” - - - 








Encinas Raa ant Sat 


Duro Water Softeners, quickly con- 
nected to the city water pipes in 
the basement of any home, old or 
new, supply perfectly softened 
water in hard water homes. 


Write us for literature on 
Duro Water Systems and 
Duro Water Softeners 





THE DURO 
CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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This is for the convenience of sub- 
scribers who wish to have their magazines sent to a new 
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before date of issue with which it is to take effect. Please 
write plainly, giving the old as well as the new address, 


and mail to our New York office, 120 Fifth Avenue. 
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approximately one hundred and seventy 
passengers and would operate on aq 
schedule of about twenty hours from 
Berlin to New York. 


U. S. Super-Dirigible 
M EANWHILE, the United States is 


going ahead with construction of 
its own super-dirigibles. Early in the 
current month the “master ring” of 
the world’s greatest rigid airship, the 
ZRS-4 was riveted at the new hangar 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin field at Akron, 
Ohio. 

For more than a year this new hangar 
has been under construction. It is the 
longest structure in the world without 
interior supports and is long enough to 
hold both the Woolworth Building and 
the Washington Monument laid horizon- 
tally. The ZRS-4 is one of two airships 
to be built at Akron for the Navy. It 
is nearly twice the size of the Graf 
Zeppelin and about three times as large 
as the Los Angeles. 


N?2 content with the world speed 
record of 357.7 miles an hour, the 
British Air Ministry has decided to begin 
further experiments at, the Calshot air- 
drome in the hope of pushing the record 
to 400 miles an hour or more. 
Permission has been granted to Squad- 
ron Leader Augustus H. Orlebar, present 
record holder, and Flight Lieutenant 
George Stainforth to return to Calshot 
for mechanical tests of the Supermarine 
S-6 and the Gloster-Napier-6 seaplanes. 
The plans are to attach smaller wings 
to the planes, use smaller pontoons and 
provide for carrying a smaller amount 
of fuel than in previous speed trials. 
Although Winter weather will prevent 
much flying until Spring, mechanics will 
be busy during the coming months pre- 
paring Britain’s new speed challenge. 
Meanwhile, the Supermarine plane in 
which Squadron Leader Orlebar shat- 
tered all speed marks, will be placed on 
exhibition temporarily in the science 
museum at South Kensington. The craft 
will be displayed alongside the original 
machine of the Wright brothers and the 
historic Vickers-Vimy biplane in which 
Alcock and Brown made the first non- 
stop transatlantic flight. 











Visible World Wheat Supply Large 


But World Output is Smaller. 
Farm Board Advances Loans 


“HERE have been no very recent 

official Government reports on the 
important domestic crops, but private 
estimates still show a tendency toward 
somewhat smaller yields in the United 
States and Canada. 

The Department of Agriculture -has 
stated that the world’s visible supply of 
wheat at the present time is probably 
the largest on record, as a result of the 
large carryover of old wheat at the be- 
ginning of the marketing season, early 
harvests in many areas and the market- 
ing of crops which has been more 
prompt than usual. 

It appears, however, that the world’s 
crop of wheat is still estimated to be 
around 500,000,009 bushels less than last 








year, and including the carryover, the 
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actual world supply is seen to be about 
360,000,000 bushels less than last year, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


HAT department indicates that the 

Argentine wheat crop is likely to 
be at least 100,000,000 bushels short of 
the 1928-29 crop. The Australian crop 
is reported from 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 
bushels less than the wheat crop har- 
yested in the previous season. Sweden’s 
wheat crop is estimated at less than 
19,000,000 bushels, or slightly below last 
year. Total production in 21 European 
countries is now placed at 1,363,600,000 
bushels, or a decrease of about 1.3 per 
cent. from production of the same coun- 
tries last year. 


U.S.CORN CROP LOWER 
(Billions of Bushels) 
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The Census Bureau reports 9,100,000 
bales of cotton ginned prior to October 
18th from the 1929 crop in this country. 
This figure compares with only 8,151,000 
bales to the same date in 1928 and 
8,118,000 bales to October 18th, 1927. 
The figures indicate that ginnings in the 
first half of October totaled a little more 
than 3,000,000 bales. The Census Bureau 
report is on a basis of running bales, 
counting round as half bales and ex- 
cluding linters. 


Farm Loans 


HE new Federal Farm Loan Board 
announced that it has placed about 
$100,000,000 at the disposal of the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, 
sort of a subsidiary of the Farm Board. 
The announcement indicates that this 
fund will be used for stabilization of 
domestic wheat prices. It is indicated 
that from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 of 
the fund will be made available almost 
immediately and that the money will be 
loaned to wheat farmers to carry their 
crop. 
The Federal Farm Board has also 
indicated the amount it will loan on 
cotton on a basis of spot prices in ten 
important southern markets. The list 
shows a basis of around 16 cents per 
pound as a minimum. 











Domestic Oil Output Continues Irregu- 
larly Lower. Cuban Sugar Exports 
Jump. Lead Output Down 


a ean igtonn — Domestic production 
of crude petroleum in the United 


States has been a little less regular in 
the past month, but the tendency still 
appears toward continuation oi the 


THEY’LL KNOW... IF YOUR 
BANK USES LA MONTE 


Your bank may be the 
best bank in town—but 
out-of-towners you do busi- 
ness with may not know 
the difference. 

A check that looks as 
if it’s issued by the best bank in town is 
often the only way you have to suggest the 
strength of your banking connection. 


Your check, made on La Monte National Safety, 
Paper, is a voucher for your own good taste— 
and for the stability and progressive policies of 
your bank. There’s unmistakable dignity and 
richness in this distinctive check paper. That’s 
why more than 60% of the progressive banks in 
this country have adopted La Monte Safety Paper 
—the recognized standard in check papers. 
George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. P 


The wavy lines instantly identify La Monte 
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downward trend. There was one week 
in October when domestic output re- 
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CINCINNATI 


Time Recorders 
and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading or- 
ganizations. More than 50 
models. Factory branches 
in principal cities. 





PO xn Yn a The Cincinnati 

a elechron ° 

Time Systems. are Time Recorder Co. 

etree to AG, Dept. F, York & Central Aves. 

socket, Estab. 1896 Cincinnati, Oliio 
This advertisement appears regularly in lead- 


ing magazines to keep the name of this 
Company before you. Write for information. 

















VAN STRUM 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Investment Counselors 


730 Fifth Ave. New York 
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The SEAL 
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SAFETY” 
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" GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N.Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
a 340 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 























The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and feanael situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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covered 65,000 barrels per day over the 
preceding week, but the latest report 
shows another decline of over 33,000 
barrels per day. 

The latest weekly statement of the 
American Petroleum Institute shows 
daily average production at 2,870,000 
barrels, compared with more than 2,900,- 
000 barrels for the preceding week. 
Despite the recent declines, the United 
States output is still running nearly 
400,000 barrels per day ahead of the 
same period or 1928. 


Sugar Statistics 


UGAR—According to the latest _fig- 
ures compiled by National Commis- 
sion for Defense of the Cuban Sugar 
Industry, sugar exported to October 5 
to the United States totaled 3,187,132 
long tons and to other countries 1,022,- 
344, against 1,943,693 and 979,060, respec- 
tively, to October 6 in 1928. 
Local consumption from January 1 w 


. October 5 totaled 87,656 tons, compared 


with 54,220 to October 6 last year. 
Total sales to October 5 to countries 
outside the United States were 1,175,743 
tons, against 1,084,676 to October 6 in 
1928. 
Stock in Cuba on October 5, 1929, was 
rey tons, against, 1,041,413 on October 
1928. 


Lead Exports Decline 


;. oe output of the world in 
September came to 158,446 short 
tons, according to estimate of American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics, compared 
with 161,207 in August and 163,594 tons 
in July, making world production in first 
nine months of 1,436,925 tons, monthly 
average of 159,658 tons. Daily average 
in September was 5,282 tons, compared 
with 5,200 in August, 5,277 in July, and 
5,263 tons a day for first nine months. 
































U.S.LEAD PRODUCTION DOWN | 
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Exports of lead from the United 
States in September were 7,179 tons 
against 8,462 tons in August and 4,000 
tons*in July. Exports of lead from 
Canada in September were 10,412 tons 
against 7,689 tons in August and 11,072 
tons in July. During September Great 
Britain imported 25,127 tons of lead 
against 29,268 tons in August and 22,943 
tons in July, according to the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

















Difficulties Beset International Bank. 
Labor Meets Crisis in New British 
Parliament. French Cabinet Reforms 


NTERNATIONAL BANK—The world 
at large, which was well pleased with 
reports of progress in establishing the 











Bank of International Settlements, has 
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now begun to realize that perhaps the 
most difficult problems remain yet un- 
solved. The committee for establishing 
the Bank has continued in session and 
apparently hard at work but it is up 
against some weighty questions which 
do not admit of any speedy conclusion 
or compromise. 

Among these are the location for the 
Bank, the various checks on its powers, 
the bodies from whom it shall draw its 
authority, the degree of co-operation 
with the banks of issue and the degree 
of competition with such outside banks. 


: French Prices Recover. 
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One of the chief complications was 
the direct result of the accord obtained 
by Philip Snowden at The Hague, for 
though it had been agreed that England 
should obtain certain pecuniary conces- 
sions there was no agreement as to 
where the funds should be derived to 
meet the British demands. 


Parliament Convenes 


REAT BRITAIN—With the recon- 
vening of Parliament around the 
beginning of the month, things have 
begun to happen again in British legis- 
lative circles. It is generally conceded 
that in this session the new Labor 
Government meets its most severe test. 
Labor leaders must now push the legis- 
lation which they promised voters in 
their campaign pledges. 
The Bank of England has reduced its 
official rediscount rate from 6% to 6 
per cent. 


RANCE—Another Briand cabinet has 

fallen and at the time this is written 
there appears a good possibility of its 
being replaced by still another Briand 
cabinet. The Chamber of Deputies over- 
rode the Administration on the rather 
minor question of precedence in con- 
sideration of The Hague conference 
proposals, Rhine evacuation and the like. 

Following the defeat of the Briand 
regime, which had been forcast for some 
time by political authorities, Edouard 
Daladier made an unsuccessful attempt 
to form a new cabinet. Former premier 
Briand is practically certain to be in- 
cluded in any new Cabinet formations 
and there are strong beliefs expressed 
that the finally successful one will see 
him once again at its’ head. 


German Credit Easier 


ERMANY—There has been no spe- 

cial change in the business outlook, 
and industry is reported still irregular 
and very spotty. The Reichsbank condi- 
tion has shown considerable improve- 
ment and the credit situation has eased 
off rather materially. The drastic de- 
cline in American stocks had its reper- 
cussion in Berlin and moderate liquida- 
tion on German stock exchanges also 
helps to account for further easing of 
money rates. 
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FOR THE BUSINESS 
MAN AND HIS 
BUSY WIFE 


Thanksgiving can be just another Sun- 
day in the middle of the week... or it 
can be the outstanding bountiful event 
that it is at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 

For here, you and your wife and chil- 
dren will sit down to a dinner more elab- 
orate than you would even think of hav- 
ing at home. You will have appetites 
teased into sharpness by golf, riding, 
bridge, squash—by just plain fun in the 
gymnasium—or a tonic-promenading on 
Captain’s Deck overlooking all Atlantic 
City! For the children—there’s Sandy 
Cove, their own toy-filled playroom... . 


You could have a business 
meeting here 

If Thanksgiving Day is out of the 
question, plan to have your next busi- 
ness meeting here. There are special 
rooms for conferences—most of them are 
equipped with silver sheets, motion pic- 
ture machines and stereopticons. Then, 
to be sure, the long discussions can be 
followed by hours of perfect relaxation. 
Write for rates and literature. A Moto- 
ramp Garage adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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Investors Everywhere Use Safety 
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W orks Corporation. 


For complete details 


ask for MA-55 
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DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing-Engineering-Managemen: of Pubi.c Utslities 


11 BROADWAY, New YORK 
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Make a Plan 


Securities purchased from 
time to time without def- 
inite plan usually result in 
an unbalanced investment 
which has needless disad- 
vantages. 


One of the services which 
we are glad to render is 
that of aid in planning for 
your particular investment 
needs. Our statistical de- 
partment is ready to fur- 
nish you with information 
or advice on any invest- 
ment matter. 


Send for our helpful booklet 
“Trading Methods” 


Ask for J14 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























Weekly 
Market Letter 


A list of leading stand- 
ard stocks yielding 
large income on _ in- 
vestment at recent 
prices, with comment 
on position of the com- 
panies. 


General Market 
Situation 


Copy on request 


obey EKirk 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Panic Uncovers Some Bargains, But List Is Not Neces- 
sarily Cheap on Future Prospects 


By R. W. Schabacker 





HE major reaction which we have 
been prophesying since last August 
turned out to be more of a panic than a 
reaction, and went far beyond our anti- 


cipations. The only consolation we have 
is our long-standing warning that stock 
prices were far too high, that investment 
purchases should be postponed for lower 
prices, that even speculative commit- 
ments should be closely protected by 
stop-loss orders, and, finally, that a 
major reaction was pending. 

If readers have followed this advice 
consistently, it is to be hoped that their 
holdings were moderate and that they 
were in good position to weather the 
most severe storm that the stock market 
has been through in recent years. 


HERE is little need to talk about 
the details of the panic or to re- 
hearse the conditions that made it pos- 
sible. The important point to consider 
now is the future course of stock prices. 
There is little doubt that the demoralized 
situation and forced selling around the 
close of October depressed prices of 
many stocks below their true values and 
quick recovery was not surprising. It 
would have been even more surprising 
to the writer, however, if that recovery 
had gone, or soon goes, much further. 
True values had been lost sight of for 
too long, prices were too inflated_and the 
previous advance was too great, to as- 
sure that readjustment of all these un- 
healthy and dangerous conditions could 
be accomplished in a single week or 
even a single month. 


OING back to fundamentals once 
more, prospects are for easy credit 
conditions, but this favorable factor may 
be some time in asserting itself, just as 
tight credit took over a full year to 
break the bull market. The prospects 
for business and corporation profits hold 
the key to the stock market future. We 
would like to be enthusiastic but it is 
impossible with justice to our readers. 
True, there is nothing unsound in the 
fundamentals of business,—no dangerous 
situation which might cause an old-time 


business panic. On the other hand, it is 
false logic to argue that business will 
not be harmed by the stock market 
debacle. There were already plenty of 
indications that 1930 corporation profits 
would not come up to those of the 
present year, and the public losses in- 
curred in the stock market make that 
appear fairly certain. We do not anti- 
cipate any terrific business depression 
but we do anticipate a moderate one. 


[ such business decline materializes, 
then it is not enough to measure 
stocks by 1929 earnings. The stock 
market is constantly discounting the 
future. A stock may look cheap because 
it is selling at only 10 times 1929 profits 
per share, but the important factor is 
how many times probable per share 
earnings for 1930 it is selling. 

We are not quite so bearish as this 
article may sound. We merely feel that, 
drastic and terrific and deplorable as 
was the stock panic of late in October, 
it was beginning to bring the public back 
to a semblance of reason with regard to 
stock prices, and that general reassur- 
ances may be undoing one of the few 
benefits accruing from that break. 


W* think that by far the worst of 
Y the stock decline is over. We 
anticipate at least a measure of recovery 
but no return of the unreasoned bull 
market. Prices are back down far 
enough so that moderate investment 
holdings are justified in strong stocks 
of depression-proof companies, but they 
are not yet down to levels which have 
discounted a possible reduction in 1930 
business and profits, 

To be specific, we think a ratio of 50 
per cent. of stock market capital in 
strong investment stocks, and 50 per 
cent. clear, liquid, cash is advisable. 
The individual can take stock of his own 
personal position and arrange nis ac- 
count to meet this ratio. Temporarily 
the market should have a respite from 
excitement. After such a period the 


prospect may become clearer for the 
next major move. 
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Farm Crops 
Smaller 


Harvesting Nearly Completed, 
with Yields About Same 
as Last Year 


By A. B. Genung 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


NCE more the harvest season has 

come along into the home stretch. 
It is a race with Winter now to get the 
last precious potato dug, the last corn 
harvested, cotton picked apples picked, 
and so on. 

Notwithstanding that the September 
rains helped late crops and that killing 
frosts held off well into October, this is 
a less productive crop season than was 
1928. 

So far as the acreage of crops is con- 
cerned, it has been just about the same 
as last year. The total acreage planted 
this season was around 1 per cent. more 
than last, but when the full extent of 
abandonment is known it appears that 
our harvested crop area will prove to 
have been just about the same as a 
year ago. 

This season illustrates what farmers 
are always up against in the shape of 
the weather hazard. Last year they 
harvested 3,825,000 acres of potatoes, for 
example, and got a total crop of 464,- 
000,000 bushels. This year they are 
harvesting around 3,370,000 acres and 
the total crop is estimated at less than 
350,000,000 bushels. In other words, an 
average yield per acre of 121 bushels 
last year and 102 bushels this year. 
Anyone who traveled around Long 
Island or New Jersey this Summer and 
noticed the potato fields literally burned 
up can understand how this came about. 


Consumers Pay High Prices 


Fp igpbggee- a year of smaller crops 
is not without its consolations to 
the growers. It is a curious fact— 
seemingly almost an economic paradox 
—that a small crop frequently sells for 
more total money than a large crop. 
High prices are a very cheering thing 
to the man who grows something for 
market, even though he does not have 
as much as usual to sell. 

Consumers are going to feel some 
effects of this season in higher-priced 
farm products. Already there are au- 
dible complaints from cities in New 
England and elsewhere. With such 
staples as beef, pork, lamb, butter, po- 
tatoes, fruit, and eggs all up in price, 
people are going to talk more or less 
about the high cost of living this 
Winter. 

Moreover, the effects of a short crop 
season make themselves felt for some 
time on into the future. For example, 
the poor corn prospect has led cattle 
feeders in the Corn Belt to curtail their 
feeding operations materially this Fall. 
About 20 per cent. fewer cattle and 
calves were shipped into the Corn Belt 
for feeding this Summer, compared with 
last. This sort of thing will make itself 
felt in the meat markets not this year 
but next. 

Profitable prices are bound to stimu- 
late production, however, in the long 
run, 
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Our WEEKLY REVIEW contains data on 


Common Stocks For Investment, 


also some preferred stocks 


with high yields 





Copy F-129 on request 





PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 


Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven Hartford 
Albany Philadelphia Newark New Britain 
Reading Detroit Indianapolis 




















There is no substitute 
for SAFETY 





The financial pages today are fairly dotted with the terms 
‘mergers’, ‘split-ups’, ‘stock dividends’ and the like. Safety 
is taken for granted or ignored. But the cardinal rule of 
profitable investing is to safeguard the principal. This rule 
will never change for it is based on common sense. 


For over 36 ee we have specialized in securities of the 
financial field—companies whose ‘commodity’ is money. 
The financial field is the safe and profitable field and is free 
from the risks of industry. Proof?—No issue distributed by 
us has ever defaulted. 


Among our present offerings is a leading financial com- 
any whose securities are selling today on an investment 
asis—paying an attractive income. 








CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NewYork ESTABLISHED 1893 










































We have prepared 
a detailed discussion of 


Oil 
Security 


Prices and 








Earnings 


Copy on request 


Fenner & Beane 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
60 Beaver Street 818 Gravier Street 
New York City New Orleans, La. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of 
South and Southwest. 























Which Stocks 
are the 


-Bargains- 
Now? 


+ Unusual conditions confront 

investors in the market now. 
All stocks are down — yet 
sound selection of the best 
and weeding out of poor is- 
sues, is vital? 


} Buy, Hold, Sell, or 


Exchange— 
Bethlehem? U. S. Rubber? 
Studebaker ? Pan American? 
Fox Film? Radio? 
Anaconda? Int. Tel. & Tel.? 
Nat'l Pwr. & Lt.? El. Bond & Share? 
Consol. Gas? Westinghouse El.? 


All these stocks are covered in 
our latest market analysis, also the 
genéral market trend. A_ few 
extra copies of this latest valuable 
analysis are available for distri- 
bution, free. Send for your copy, 
now,:and read it with care. 


Simply ask for 
“Stock Market Outlook”’ 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Building, 


New York 
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By Alex H. Godfrey 


T WILL take some time to realize the 


enormity of the loss and the amount © 


of suffering caused by the wiping out 
of accounts which the recent break 
brought about. The effect upon trade 
and industry of this break is of course 
a matter of conjecture, but it seems 
clearly obvious that for some months at 
least the effect upon the luxury business 
will be rather severe. As a whole there 
seems to be no doubt that the market 
has made a bottom, and started another 
bull market. The drop in prices is ap- 
proximately equivalent, on a percentage 
basis, to that caused by the panic of 
1907, although accomplished in a very 
much shorter time. 


Pick Your Stocks 


ROM the viewpoint of our readers 

the most helpful thing that we can 
do would be, we think, to call attention 
to a long list of stocks in various in- 
dustries, which are selling on an earn- 
ings basis with every anticipation that 
the earnings will not show a sharp drop 
lasting any length of time, and discuss 
these individual situations. 

We will endeavor to pick two or three 
stocks in each group which seem to be 
in a favorable position. It is to be re- 
membered we have not had a serious 
commodity inflation, or a money panic, 
but merely a bad break in stocks caused 
by the turning of the mob psychology 
from the bull to the bear side, which 
has unquestionably driven a number of 
stocks far below their true value. 


= THE agricultural implement group 
the estimated earnings of Case Thresh- 
ing Machine are $25 and the stock is 
selling around 180. International Har- 
vester’s estimated earnings per share are 
around $10.50, and the stock is selling 
at 90. These are the recommendations 
for this group. 

In the motor group Chrysler’s esti- 
mated.earnings are around $6 per share 
and the stock is selling at $35. General 
Motor’s estimated earnings are $5.75 and 
it is selling for 50. Hupp’s estimated 
earnings are $3 and it is selling for 24. 
Nash’s estimated earnings are $8 and it 
is selling for 55. Studebaker’s estimated 
earnings are also $8 and it is selling for 
47. These are the stocks recommended 
in this group. 

In. the automobile accessory group, 
Electric Autolite’s estimated earnings 
are $14 and the stock is selling for 80. 
American Bosch Magneto’s estimated 
earnings are $6 and the stock is selling 
for 30. These are the recommended 
stocks in this group. 


* THE tire group, Goodrich’s esti- 
mated earnings are $8 and the stock 
is selling for 55. Goodyear’s estimated 
earnings are $12 and the stock is selling 
for 70. U. S. Rubber’s estimated earn- 
ings are nil but the company has excel- 
lent prospects and the stock’is selling 
for 35, and its retention for the long 


pull or initial purchase is advised. These 
seem to be the three best choices. 

In the building group, International 
Cement’s estimated earnings are $7.50 
and it is selling for 60. Warren Broth- 
ers’ estimated earnings are $20 and the 
stock is selling for 145. These seem to 
be the two best choices in this group. 

In the chemical group, U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol’s estimated earnings are $16 and 
the stock is selling at 142. Union Car- 
bide and Carbon’s estimated earnings are 
$3, and the stock is selling at 90. We 
would rather wait for a reaction to about 
80 for this stock, but it must be realized 
that a large part of the earnings are not 
shown in this report, and hence the stock 
is recommended. These seem to be the 
choices in the chemical group. 


hap THE copper group, Anaconda Cop- 
per’s estimated earnings are $11 and 
the stock is selling at 95. Inspiration’s 
estimated earnings are $4.50 and the 
stock is selling at 30. Kennecott’s esti- 
mated earnings are $7 and the stock is 
selling at 75. Nevada’s estimated earn- 
ings are $4.50 and the stock is selling 
for 40. We like all these stocks, but 
would prefer to buy them at prices five 
to ten points cheaper than the prices 
mentioned. 

In the dairy products division, Borden 
Company is selling for 80 and estimated 
earnings are $5.25. National Dairy Prod- 
ucts is selling for 50 and estimated earn- 
ings are $5. These two stocks would 
seem to be the pick of this group, and 
if Borden can be obtained anywhere 
near the low prices made in the break 
would advise purchase as well as buying 
Dairy at the prices mentioned. 

In the packing group, Cudahy, which 
is selling around 41, would appear to be 
the outstanding bargain. No estimate 
of its earnings is available. 

In the mining and smelting group, 
American smelting is estimated to earn 
around $10 a share, and is selling at 85. 
International Nickel is estimated to earn 
$2 and it is selling at 38. These appear 
to be the cheapest in this group. 


Oil Recommendations 


| & THE office equipment group, Rem- 
ington Rand is estimated to earn $4 
and is selling at 37. National Cash Reg- 
ister is estitnated to earn $7.50 and is 
selling at 85. Underwood Elliott is earn- 
ing $10 and is selling at 104. These seem 
to be the three choices in this group. 

In the oil group, Pure Oil is estimated 
to earn $3 and is selling at 25. Royal 
Dutch and Shell Union, its subsidiary, 
are selling at 54 and 25, respectively. It 
is impossible to get estimated earnings 
on these two but they are recommended. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey is estimated 
to earn $5.25 and is selling at 65. Sinclair 
is estimated to earn $4 and is selling at 
28. Texas Corporation is earning $5.50 
and is selling at 55. These seem to be 
the choices of this group. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Without 








research 


Investment is zof investment 
and rarely attains success 


OO many men buy and sell securities 

withouta basisofconstructive, forward- 

looking research to assure a wise selec- 
tion. Only a comparatively limited few of 
the vast thousands of investors recognize the 
value and the necessity of establishing, first, a 
policy that meets their own particular re- 
quirements, and, second, of assuring success 
for that policy through fundamental, basic 
research. These few are the men who succeed in 
full measure. 


Every Factor is Considered 


Research is the corner stone of Brookmire 
Service. Around it centers every department 
of the organization. It is constantly being ex- 
tended and facilities for continued develop- 
ment provided at a rate far outstripping even 
the growth -of the other divisions. Such re- 
search is not simply a matter of studying a 
particular company or security. This follows, 
yes, but not until it has been preceded by 
most comprehensive study of general econ- 
omic conditions, business as a whole, the 
trend of different industries, and the progress 
of companies in these industries. Then, the 
specific company and its securities are sub- 


jected to searching individual appraisement. 


The general position of security markets, 
the money situation, the banking policy, are 
all taken into consideration. When this has 
been done the Brookmire Investment Counsel 
weighs the evidence, and determines what 
recommendations will be made. 


Many hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
required annually to operate this vital de- 
partment of research. Because of it, Brook- 
mire is able to serve successfully thousands of 
clients in every section of the United States. 


A Needless Handicap 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the 
investor who fails to provide himself with 
such a background is seriously—and un- 
necessarily—handicapping himself 


If investment counsel determined by such 
methods seems to you to offer a way to 
secure greater safety and greater productivity 
for your capital we will be glad to send com- 
plete information showing how you can ar- 
range for Brookmire to cooperate with you 
toward increasing your measure of invest- 
ment success. 


This message is directed primarily to individuals and institutions with capital of from $5,000 
to $5,000,000. However, if your principal is less than $5,000 and you will indicate it when 
returning the coupon, we will send details of a special plan designed for the smaller investor. 


BROOKMIRE | 


Investment Counselors for more than a quarter century. 
Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. MINNEAPOLIS 





NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City ATLANTA CINCINNATI 
NEW ARK. SPRINGFIELD Please send me a Brookmire “Broader View Program”. The amount SAN FRANCISCO 
I have in securities or available for investment is more than $5,000 (1); 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND less than $5,000 [-}; more than $50,000 [}. LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER ines XXS-C4 PORTLAND 
DETROIT MONTREAL 
Address ve 




















Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 702 $89 
No 2,178 81 
No 1,150 40 
25 2,476 47 
No 600 135 
No 770 92 
No _ 1,830 53 
100 450 135 
100 13,000 126 
100 400. 127 
50 = 7,100 39 
No 2,045 26 
25 ~=2,000 32 
No 600 28 
100 2,417 249 
100 813 224 
25 ~—2,000 50_ 
No 163 73 
100 2,152 134 
25 2245 37 
100 1,800 173 
25 2,880 35 
No 770 68 
No 711 108 
No 252 38 
No _ 5,000 8 
No 977: 49 
No __ 1,123 53 
100 1,181 190 
No 1,174 112 
No 362 32 
No 4,424 20 
No _ 1,000 17 
100 341 =111 
No 8,432 25 
No _ 1,037 26 
No 10,396 33 
No 1,460 69 
No __1,761 12 
No 2,317 36 
25 =2,532 31 
100 550 150 
No 500 Nil 
10 ~=—-1,000 31 
No 6,555 
No 480 60 
100 516 222 
50 1,694 97 
20 9,839 20 
Ne. 1777 27 
100 »=1,511 +3 130 
No 100 67 
No 730 17 
100 210 149 
No 7,211 46 
No 4,690 20 
10 43,500 13 
No 358 29 
No 2,100 23 
No 746 41 
No _ 1,038 21 
No 1,051 7 
100 2,490 160 
No 198 85 
100 400 109 
No _ 1,597 35 
10 ~=—:1,082 24 
100 =1,344 = 158 
100 350 98 
No 608 27 
No __1,041 20 
No 4,409 53 
No 14,346 6 
No 924 17 
No — 5,500 25 
No 1,282 10 
No 9,116 31 
No 825 10 
10 # 5,520 14 
No __1,231 29 


* Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 80. (2) 
yh ge 2 ended November 3. 
stock. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 





Earns 


1928 


$5.61 

11.12 
2.82 
6.86 
2.75° 
1.92 
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Nil‘ 


2.54 
12.37 
7.77 
6.12 
2.37 
4.93 


3.10 
4.50° 


2.74 
7.15 
3.10 
6.14 
5.25 
7.74 
1.50 
5.04 
0.47 
10.11 
3.29 


4.20 
8.43 
8.12 
8.94 
8.64* 
8.83 
2.75 
5.99 
1.05 


2.56 

Nil" 
5.01 

0.20 


2.81 
3.46 


Earns, 1929 
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(a) Partly extra. 
Year ended June 80 
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(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
Air Reduction 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Can 


eee rere ewes 
ee ey 


eee eee reer ene 


6 
2 
3 
Amer. Car & Foundry ..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 8 
Amer. Smelting & Refin..... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 9 
Amer. Woolen 


ee 


eee ewes ee eee oe 


Anaconda Copper .......... 4 
ARGES COBBEE i.5.5.00 00s aes 3 
Asmat GE TM. WA” oc cccee ss 


Assoc. Dry Goods.......... : 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 


Auburn Automobile ....... 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 7 
ee Ree Sell a a re 2 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 6 
Borden Company .......... 3 


Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. Union Gas 5 


eee ewer een 


Ce 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 
California Packing ........ 4 
Cerro Ge PascO. <0 6.5 cesses 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac.. .. 
Cite COMDANY 6.065 50s 5 2.40 
ga” Se a 
RII aidcchun htaieie ence Kear 4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... 2 
Commercial Credit ........ 2 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 4 
Continental Can <.......... 2.50 
Continental Motors ........ 0.80 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 
Corn Prods. Refining....... sa 
Crucible Steel ..........3. 5 
ipe CONE SURAT ..kcec0s 
Cuban American Sugar .... .. 
CUEHOS-WEIGE occ. ccccics. 0s 
Davison, Chhiemical .......... 3. 
Delaware & Hudson........ 9 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Electric Power & Light..... 1 
SS el aaa eee 
Pountation Go; ..iceccccccs os 
PPCCHSrE “PORES: .6. 6 65cs ese 4 
General Asphalt ........... .. 
General Electric ........... 5a 
General Foods ...........8% 3 


General Motors ........... 
General Railway Signal 5 
Gillette Safety Razor ...... 5 
SoeGriCn, TB. Bo oii so sae 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.... 5 
Graham-Paige Motor 


Great Northern, Pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel.......... 4 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor ............ 5 
i | 2r 
Tilmois Central .......,.2.. 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng........ .. 
ie. ae 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 
Jy a oe i: ra Z 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... .. 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
ES ae 
rere 1.60 
Kroger Grocery ........... lu 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 22; ’20-'28* 
253- 34; ’20-’28 
200- 26; ’20-’28* 
118- 39; ’27-’28 
116- 88; ’25-'28 
145- 65; ’23-’28 
293- 43; ’22-’28* 
; '22-’28 
211-114; ’22-'28 
166- 14; ’20-’28 
120- 28; ’24-’28* 

; 1928 
; 29-28 
76- 37; 25-28 
204- 94; ’23-’28 
268- 83; ’22-’28 


_ 154- 50; ’23-'28* 


; 27-28 


126- 40; ’23-’28 
56- 10; ’22-’28 
88- 37; ’23-’28 
; 29-28% 
; 23-’28 
204- 56; ’24-’28 
56- 29; ’26-’28 
249- 65; ’25-'28* 


83- 60; ’26-’28 
119- 23; ’20-’28 
219- 54; ’22-'28 
; °22-’28 
; 24-28 
141- 28; ’25-’28 
; 22-28% 
; 20-28 
; '26-’28* 
71- 14; ’25-’28 
; '23-’28* 
134- 34; ’20-’28 
21- 5; ’22-’28 
; 21-28 
; '26-’28 
; °21-’28 
18- 4; ’24-’28 
60- 11; ’20-’28 
289- 6; ’22-’28* 


81- 23; ’20-’28 
; 22-28 
173-108 ; ’22-’28 
503-105 ; ’22-’28* 


49- 15; ’25-’28 
73- 10; ’23-'28 


184- 35; ’23-’28 
109- 8; ’20-’28 


97- 23; ’20-’28 
222- 79; ’26-’28 
143- 61; ’25-’28* 
282- 64; ’25-’28* 
153- 60; ’25-’28 
123- 95; ’27-’28 
109- 17; ’20-’28 
140- 45; ’27-’28 
6l- 9; ’25-’28 
115- 50; ’22-’28 
105- 25; ’20-’28 


74- 20; ’24-’28 - 


140- 19; ’22-’28 
84- 9; ’20-’28 


149-113; ’26-’28 
62- 9; ’22-’28 
166- 83; ’24-’28* 
80- 19; ’22-’28 
395- 66; ’20-'28* 
270- 24; ’25-’28* 
92- 22; ’20-’28* 
201- 64; ’23-’28 


91- 6; ’26-’28 
156- 14; ’20-’28* 
96- 10; ’26-’28 
92- 42; ’26-’28* 
145- 35; ’24-’28* 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


(s) Partly estimated. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


223%- 95% 142 17 
35434-20434 251 24 
75%4- 37% 50 40 
18414-1074 136 21 
106%4- 76 88 68 
136 - 99 10577 
130%4- 80 90 46 
9434- 66 70 71) 
310%4-19334 247 36 
a ss fl. 
140 - 75% 100 70 
6834- 30 44 66 
183%4- 5% aie: 
7034- 28 40 60 
29854-195% 247 40 
2091-165 180 56 
77%%- 30 4721 
514 -120 210 98 
145%-112 125 56 
49%- 20 27 76 
14034- 80 97 «61 
100%4- 53 75 40 
81%- 40 55 76 
2481-100 13437 
5134- 36 44 53 
96%- 29 64 Ll 
847%,- 63% 71 56 
1200 - 68% 79 76 
27934-195 211 48 
447%- 20 
75%- 44% 61 39 
> aa a * 
15414-1205 136 30 
, ag > i ae 
140° - 52%, 88 23 
625%- 244% 35 58 
183%4- 88% 110 37 
92-40% 64 40 
28%- 6% 10 80 
47%- 23 ae 
12634- 82 103 29 
1213%4- 77% 8 58 
- 1 : 
17-77% 10 
30%- 7% ~=:12 
69%- 214 37... 
226 -1411% 177 50 
16934-1204, 150 47 
231 - 80 140 29 
8654- 32% 47 21 
931%4- 43 has 
6954- 20% 24... 
547%- 24 35 118 
9434- 47 44Cti, 
403 -210 252-20 
8134- 35 5259 
9134- 334 48 61 
126%4- 70 8 58 
143° -100 111 43 
10534- 42 56 76 
15414- 60 75 «67 
ee 6 6 
128%4- 93 101 5.0 
79-55% 65 62 
58%- 34% 51 7.0 
93%4- 43 559.6 
82-18% 25 18.0 
1533-123 131 5.4 
5834- 15 -_* . 
225 -141% 185 27 
103%4- 8 a. 
142° - 75 95. 27 
724%4- 264 40 25 
4444- 23 32. «72 
149%4- 61 95° 21 
19%4- 5 9 
1047%4- 65 76 ~=—«6.6 
i: a: ee 
5734- 34 41 40 
122%4- 41 60 67 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common 
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The attractiveness of a se- 
curity is determined by a 
comparison of assets, earn- 
ing power and prospects in 
relation to current market 
price. 


The services of a complete 
Statistical Department are 
available without charge. 


Our convenient location prompts 
us to invite personal interviews 
in regard to new commit- 


ments or present holdings. 


Normandie 
e National 
Securities 


orporation 


APITAL $5,000,000 


Telept one :MURray Hill 7310 

















We Recommend 
the Purchase of 


British Type 
Investors 


Class “A” Common 


AT PRESENT LEVELS 


Write for late information 


Steelman & Birkins 


60 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone Han. 7500-5973 


Hartford Newark Bridgeport 
Uptown New York Waterbury 
Syracuse Providence 


What’s What 
in Aviation 


The Return to Normal—Gug- 
genheim “Safe Airplane” 
Com petition—More 
Mergers 


By C. H. Biddlecombe 


T= repeated warnings of those 
most experienced in business are 
now justified by the very quiet condi- 
tions prevalent throughout the manufac- 
turing section of the industry. 


After an unprecedented period of ex- 
pansion, the makers of airplanes and 
engines are now settling down to more 
normal conditions and a better realiza- 
tion of some of the fundamental laws 
of supply and demand—which seem pre- 
viously to have escaped the attention 
of many enthusiasts. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, there has been little actual 
over-production on the part of the well- 
established firms; a recent survey of 
some twenty factories showed very few 
new airplanes “on the shelf,” and these 
few that are as yet unsold practically all 
possess defects that render it difficult 
to sell them in even a slightly competi- 
tive market. 


The older-established plants remain 
secure financially, but are facing the 
Winter with depleted staffs and a dras- 
tic curtailment of plans for further ex- 
pansion. The operating earnings of 
most of them will prove to be very 
small indeed for the third and fourth 
quarters of 1929. 


Smaller Companies Giving Up 


The situation of the many smaller 
new entrants into the manufacturing 
field is entirely different; a number of 
these concerns are in very precarious 
financial condition, some having already 
been declared bankrupt. This state of 
affairs was inevitably due to follow the 
purely artificial boom of the past year 
or so, and was caused chiefly by a 
grossly exaggerated optimism. For ex- 
ample, a survey of the intended engine 
production as declared by actual and 
potential manufacturers during the 
period July, 1928, to July, 1929, showed 
that if the announced production 
schedules had been maintained, a total 
of over 80,000 engines would have been 
made during 1929! 


Exactly where this enormous quantity 
of engines was going when completed 
did not seem to worry the enthusiastic 
promoters of new engine factories, 
but further experience has probably 
broadened their knowledge, by now. 

From the wider viewpoint, however, 
the present slowing down to a more 
reasonable rate of growth will be bene- 
ficial to aviation as a whole, and will 
assist in more rapid stabilization. 

With the false optimism and bally- 
hoo cleared away, the older and more 
experienced firms will be able to develop 
a steady business. 


Ww * seventeen contestants left in 
the Guggenheim Competition, now 
under way at Mitchel Field, Long 
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Don't Be Stampeded 
By Market Breaks! 


If. you own seasoned income stocks showing a 
fair yield on your investment there’s no more 
reason to dump them overboard at a loss, be- 
cause of violent market breaks, than there 
would be an excuse for selling gold dollars at 
a discount. Some of the biggest fortunes have 
been made by well-informed investors who had 
the vision and the courage to buy when nearly 
everybody else wanted to sell or keep out. But 
selective buying is impossible without unbiased 
investment facts. you want information on 
some of the following companies: 


Remington-Rand So. Calif. Edison 
Lambert Co. 
United Gas Simmons Bed 
Cities Service Chain Store 
Southern Pacific Stocks, Inc. 
Public Utility Continental Bakin: 
Holding Chicago & N. W. 


i Corp. 
Aviation Stocks 
Copper & Oil Stocks 
Gold Dust Corp. 


Check any four reports above you want 
FREE with trial y+ ld A offer below, "te 
NEW subscribers only: 


$ PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 
pai 4 reports checked above, Z 


monthly Tables‘ ‘Corporation Earnings,” 
and new series of Radio Reports.) 


Foreign Swoumacnie 
Ford Motor of Can. 


(Samples Free on Request) 


“WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 


New York News Bureau Association 
32 Broadway, Dept. S-4, New York City 


li ll, A, Al, Ml, As. 


“MARKET 
ACTION” 


—The weekly forecast - of 
investment price trends. 








—The guide of thousands 
of investors. 


“Market Action” tells complete- 
ly, yet concisely, just what may 
be expected of leading, active 
common stocks. 


There are no “double meaning” 


recommendations. You are told 
exactly what to do... BUY 
. SELL... or HOLD. It 


will be worth your while to send 
for free copies. 








$125 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
Please send, ba gge g e ne or a, 


the current issue of “Mar 
poem wy Eo 


Seem eee esses Seeeeeeeeses 


CEYY GB SEATB....0..00<0000c0 cocccecess 


























(Continued on page 81) 








Print Plainly, Please. No Salesman Will Call 








* Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
50 1,210 $100 
25°: “1,756 30 
No __ 1,334 33 
25 500 36 
25 ~=—«:1,362 20 
100 «LI 171 
No 755 69 
No 1,158 24 
No 408 18 
No _ 1,858 51 
No 809 108 
100 828 119 
No 3,424 12 
No 2,730 20 
25 2,400 46 
No 600 12 
No 1,190 28 
No — 3,881 11 
100 310 174 
No _ 5,430 19 
100 4,637 149 
100 338 204 
100 §=1,571 +118 
100 1,402 209 
No — 5,012 25 
100 : 177 
25 = 2,850 24 
No 15,020 5 
50 2,360 65 
No 2,214 35 
SQ 11,233 94 
100 450 153 
No 2,388 44 
No 197 6 
No 376 74 
No _ 5,021 25 
No 3,369 126 
No 6,590 3 
50 ~—« 1,400 86 
No 1,333 2 
10 2,000 16 
No 831 128 
100 655 137 
100 164 176 
100 370 =114 
No 4,284 36 
No 5,494 53 
100 100 197 
100 3,724 158 
100 1,230 188 
No 12,533 4 
No _—1,421 48 
No 12,594 45 
25 24,520 42 
25 17,364 31 
10 ~=1,200 23 
No _ 1,894 53 
25 ~—8,450 40 
No 2,540 9 
No 2,402 30 
20. 3267 12 
25. .. 3792 41 
100. - 2223 #187 
No 1,595 9 
No 2,500 79 
20 600 53 
No 320 70 
No 397 24 
No 733 56 
No _ 1,538 80 
100 7,116 205 
100 666 156 
No 2,400 Nil 
*100 998 193 
No 3,172 17 
50 2,290 75 
50 800 51 
Se . 25a7 19 
10 9,750 15 


Earns 
1928 


$5.48 
6.82 
5.98? 
4.07 
0.75 

12.24 


7.83 
5.50” 
4.78 
2.45 
4.52 
7.14 
4.77 


7.63” 
7.31 
3.56 
7.10 
3.27 
11.45 
1.93 
10.85 
12.51 
8.62 
21.25 
4.51 
8.52 


10.48 
12.51 


6.57 ° 


3.66 
4.43 
2.28 
6.46 
7.16 


5.34 
5.72 
5.72 
1.55 


6.30 
2.93 
18.95 
2.52 
8.24 
1.46 
10.30 
1.54 
Ton 
Nil 
12.48 


4.22 


(p) Year ended November 30 


stock. 





Earns, 1929 
m=months 
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Nil, 
15.82, 
4.34, 
3.05, 
IL.Z, 
1.94, 


AANDOOAO ONOOADAOD 
SSSS888 SSSSSS88 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
Lehigh Vauey oics.scc0. 600% $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”....... 5a 
Fc | a 2 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... ite 
Louisville & Nashville...... 7 
(PTs ae fc 6 
| a | Se ee 2u 
Le a 5 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
Missouri Pacific ........... .. 
Montgomery Ward ........ 3 
INGSE BEOROES. o.c.a70.5-0.0,0.0.0:6.0.0: 6 
National Biscuit ........... 6 
Nat. Bellas: Hess .......... It 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products........ 1.50t 
TWh. ROME heb oda ks 5s one oes 
Nat. Power & Light........ 1 
New York Central......... 8 
N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven.& Hart.... 5 
Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American .......... 10r 
Northern Pacific ........... 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors .....-. 05: 0.90 
Pan American Pet. “B”..... .. 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky .. 3 
Pennsyivania KR. R........... 4 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Phillips Petroleum ........ 2a 
Pi@ree-ATrOw “A” ci cc sicce- oc 
Pressea Steel Car ..... 060 os 
Public Service of N. J...... 2.60 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 
Radio Corporation ......... .. 
eer 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ...... ee 
BEBO SOMONE oii oo Sicc sie 500000 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern .... .. 
See a ge 
Sears ROGDUcK .........5.. 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 
southern Pacific .......... 6 
Southern Railway ......... 
standard Brains .. i... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner ........... 3.50v 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 5t 
Texas Corporation ........ 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 3 


Tobacco Products ......... .. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California .... 2 
0 


Union Pacific ............- 1 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
ee By a rr Sa 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 6 
ND . eRAUOOE 56.5 cece dics oly, «i! 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 
1, wos MEMO 65 scsicctsccee Re 
RN ROE Sosacs bcs sees oo nies 7 
Wabash Railway .......... Be 
Warner Bros. Pictures...... 4 
Western Union ........... 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake.... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ...... 4 
White Motors ............ 2 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W. ........ 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


Long Term 
Price-Range 


127- 
128- 
77- 
178- 
47- 
160- 


242- 
382- 
75- 
62- 
58- 
76- 
400- 


97- 
118- 


137- 
163- 
96- 
154- 
77- 


154- 36 


40; ’22-’28 
49; ’24-’28 
14; ’23-’28 
35; ’24-’28* 
24; °24-’28 
84; ’23-’28 


25; 20-28 
54; ’22-’28* 
26; ’22-’28 
22; ’20-’28 

7; °22-28 
8; ’22-’28 
56; ’26-’28* 


52; ’26-’28 
38; 23-28 
18; ’23-’28* 
37; °26-’28 
30; ’24-’28* 
63; ’20-’28* 
17; ’26-’28 
17; ’22-’28 
67; ’23-’28 
14; ’24-’28 
89; °21-’28 
22; °24-’28 
50; ’22-’28 


31; ’23-’28* 
10; ’22-’28* 
38; ’22-’28 
40; ’20-’28* 
33; ’22-28 

; 23-28 
16; ’20-’28 
6; ’23-’28* 
18; ’20-’28* 
31; ’26-’28 
74; ’21-’28* 


26; °24-’28* 
52; ’22-’28 
20; ’27-’28 
12; ’22-’28 
40; ’22-’28 


19; ’24-’28 
20; ’22-’28 
2; ’22-'28 
51; ’27-’28 
15; ’22-’28 
32; ’20-’28 
78; ’22-’28 
17; ’22-’28 
33; °26-’28 
31; ’24-’28 
51; ’26-’28 
31; ’22-'28 
30; ’24-’28 
21; ’20-’28 
30; 24-28 


45; ’26-’28 
39; 26-28 
29; °22-’28* 
46; ’22-’28* 





Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


102%4- 74 82 42 
106%- 81% 9% 50 
8414- 32 49 40 
88%- 45% 6 43 
31%4- 144% 20... 
15434-110 130 54 
11434- 60 79 75 
2551%4-120%4 164 66 
8214- 50 5985 
39%- 23% 29 64 
6534- = 
1013%- 55 a. 
156%- 49% 74 41 
1187%- 40 61 98 
« 23634-142 189 3.2 
71-12% 21 88 
14834- 64 90 35 
8614- 36 5767 
210-132 159 3.1 
713%4- 254 39 25 
25634-175 204 3.9 
1923%4-128% 150 40 
132%- 80% 115 44 
290-191 250 40 
18634- 70 110 10.0 
1187%- 85 94 52 
9834- 51 583.5 
32%- 134 20 45 
69%- 404 62... 
7534- 35 595. 
110 -72% 95 43 
260 -148 200 30 
47 - 27 35 «58 
37%- 21 - 
25%- 104 12... 
137%- 714 8 32 
99%- 75%, 83 48 
11434- 26 ia 
14734-101% 123 32 
5734- 27 4 
31%- 10% 14 100 


146%4- 70% 88 4.6 


13334-104 114 7.0 
11534- 60 80 “ 
213%4- 12 14 i 
181 - 95 116 6.1 
45 - 22% 29 6.9 
125 - 26 36 ‘a 
15714-115% 134 4.4 
1624%-126 142 5.6 
4434- 20 32 4.5 
24334- 79 135 2.6 
81%- 51% 68 3.4 
83 - 48 70 2.9 
4844- 32 39 4.0 
77 ~- 30 51 = 15.0 
98 - 42 53 13.8 
71%- 50% 58 5.7 
851%4- 45 62 6.5 
13934- 70% 93 3.6 


94- 76; ’23-’28* 18134- 91 121 3.3 
59- 35; ’24-’28 57 - 43% 48 4.0 
225-126; °24-’28 2975%-209 243 4.2 
Listed 1929 162 - 40 64 i 
150- 98; ’26-’28 °15814- 99 120 4.2 
300- 16; ’22-’28*  557%- 12 19 10.0 
138- 37; ’22-’28 24354-125% 151 4.0 
51- 14; ’27-’28 35%4- 11 15 - 
94- 48; °25-’28  119%4- 65 72 6.9 
97- 22; ’22-’28 65 - 15 37 ” 
176- 70; ’20-'28  26134-163 193 3.6 
96- 6; ’22-’28 813%%- 47 49 - 
138- 7; °24-’28*  64%4- 32 46 8.2 
201- 89; ’22-28 272%4-174 210 3.8 
57- 40; ’27-'28 | 6734- 36% 51 4.0 
144- 49; °22-’28 2925%-100 160 2.5 
105- 30; ’22-’28 53%4- 32 38 5.3 
35- 5; °22-’28 35 - 5% 12 = 10.0 
226- 72; ’24-’28* 1037%- 72 80 3.2 


(c) Year ended Februa 
(k) Year ended September 
(vr) 10%, in common stock. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


2. 
"30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Plus 4% in common 
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FORBES for November 15, 1929 
What’s What in Aviation 


(Continued from page 79) 


Island, it seems highly probable that at 
least one, and possibly two of these en- 
tries will qualify for a very large share 
of the prize money. At the time of writ- 
ing, the Curtiss (U. S. A.) and Handley- 
Page (Great Britain) airplanes appear 
to be favored in the betting, although 
there are some dark horses which will 
undoubtedly give their designers a run 
for their money. Twenty-seven air- 
planes entered the competition origin- 
ally, of which eight were withdrawn be- 
fore the preliminary flying tests; two 
more left the field subsequent to the 
start of actual flight trials. 

Whatever the tangible immediate’ re- 
sult of the competition may be, un- 
biased observers are agreed that its 
eventual effects may possibly revolu- 
tionize the whole field of commercial 
aeronautics. 


Aim to Simplify Piloting 


The competition might perhaps have 
been named in a manner more appro- 
priate to these eventual results had the 
word “simple” been used instead of 
“safe.” The airplane of to-day is as safe 
as any other vehicle when the conditions 
of its use are similar to those under 
which marine craft, railroad trains, auto- 
mobiles, etc., are normally used. 

These conditions may briefly be sum- 
marized as suitable weather conditions 
—no one drives an automobile at 50 
miles per hour in dense fog—a mechani- 
cally sound airplane and engine—rail- 
roads don’t send out locomotives that 
are obviously unfit to run—and an ex- 
perienced pilot—yachtsmen and _ ship- 
ping companies do not employ helms- 
men who do not know how to steer. 

Nearly all airplane accidents occur as 
a result of the neglect of one of the 
above commonsense rules, and the most 
frequently broken of the three is the 
last; the inexperience or carelessness of 
the pilot is the final cause of most seri- 
ous accidents. 

The obvious cure for this is to make 
flying simple—to produce airplanes that 
do not require long training and a high 
degree of physical fitness, skill and care 
on the part of the pilot. 

Harry F. Guggenheim has taken the 
first step towards a drastic reduction of 
airplane accidents by focussing the at- 
tention of airplane designers on this 
basic fact, and there is little doubt that 
the ultimate result of the Competition 
will be an airplane simple and easy 
to fly. 


Dornier Joins General Motors 


D*® DORNIER, in common with many 
other European designers, has long 
appreciated the vast possibilities of air- 
craft use in the Western Hemisphere, 
and has now joined forces with the 
General Motors-Fokker group. 
This evidently presages keen competi- 
tion in the future in the sale of flying 
boats capable of making long fast flights 
along both sea-boards of the American 
Continent. With Fokker leading in the 
construction of large airplanes, as in his 
32-passenger plane now flying, and 
Dornier’s ideas proved out in the DO-X 
which has carried as many as 169 
people, an economically sound cost per 
Passenger mile is brought within reach 
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Bond Safety with 
Stock Profits » 7 7 


500 issues with warrant and 
convertible features described 


in this book - 





ONDS and preferred stocks 
with conversion privileges 
and stock purchase warrants have 
become justly popular because 
they afford the protection of a 
senior security along with the profit-possibilities 
of junior equities. To obtain a clear and compre- 
hensive picture of the field of Profit-Sharing 
Securities, mail the attached coupon for our new 
Handbook which lists and briefly describes about 
500 issues, with 1928-1929 price records. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
Offices in principal cities 


_—s 
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Please send me your Handbook of Profit-Sharing Securities. 
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of the air-transport operator. 


One 
Outstanding 
Stock! 


With stock market prices so irregular, keen 
discrimination is essential to obtain satisfactory 
profits. 

Recognizing this, the American Institute of 
Finance chooses for its clients, from time to 
time, ONE individual issue, combining sound- 
ness and satisfactory profit prospects. 

Send for Advisory Bulletin, containing ONE 
OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL issue, and ex- 
pianatory literature. 


Simply ask for FN-15 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





A Speaker of Unusual Merit 
Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin, as an after- 
dinner speaker, following sales or busi- 
ness conferences fits in exceptionally 


well with his inspiring messages. 
Send for Circular 


Commonwealth Speakers Bureau, 
44 Portland St.. Worcester, Mass. 



































answers this vital question in 
this week’s issue of The Business 
Economic Digest. His statement 
is based upon the NET opinicn of 
America’s 35 leading financial ad- 
visory organizations. as determined 
by his famous Weighted Average 
Method. 

Send now for this copy of the Di- 
gest...learn tie probable future 
co_rse of the stock market as seen 
by outstanding authorities. Jt is 
free__use the coupon. | 


Gage ace 
342 Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 
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_ Regain Lost Prestige as 
Stock Prices Tumble 


Fixed-Interest Securities Show Advancing Tendencies in Reflecting Improvement of 
Credit Conditions—Shortage Caused by Shrinkage in Offerings and Accumu- 
lation by Institutional Buyers Contribute to Upward Tendency 


ROBABLY the most significant de- 
P veermen in financial markets re- 

cently, aside from the disastrous 
slump in stock prices, has been the revival 
of interest in bonds, accompanied by a dis- 
tinct stiffening in prices. 

This reversal in market movements ap- 
pears to be something more than a reflec- 
tion of changed credit conditions. Many 
observers see a restoration of investment 
demand for securities affording an equit- 
able return on capital in place of stocks 
“with a future.” For the first time in 
almost two years the volume of business 
n “old line” bonds has overshadowed that 
in convertible issues that move in sym- 
pathy with stocks. 

As a result of price readjustments of 
the last few weeks, the wide differential 
between yields on selected groups of stocks 
and bonds has greatly narrowed. 

Extravagant prophecies of the disap- 
pearance of bonds as an _ investment 
medium, widely spread some months ago 
when stocks were in their ascendancy, in 
the light of changed conditions seem ex- 
tremely foolish. In fact, the rising tide of 
popularity of bonds bids fair to submerge 
stocks of the non-dividend paying class. 

The revival of investment demand in 
bonds is likely to find an abnormal 
shortage of good issues as a result of the 
scarcity of new offerings in the last year 
and the gradual absorption of new flota- 
tions by institutional purchasers. Any 
sustained buying demand is likely to bring 
about a pronounced rise in prices, it is 
contended. 

Important suggestions to remember in 
considering bonds as investmerits include 
these: Lower-coupon bonds are generally 
more satisfactory, for they tend to ad- 
vance higher in a rising market. Many 
investors hesitate to pay a premium for 
bonds. Non-callable bonds are more to be 
desired than those that may be redeemed, 
for the redemption price, as a rule, tends 
to check a rise in price of callable bonds. 


in Market Prices 


By William Russell White 








Approx. 

Price Rate 

| Armour & Co., Ill... 89 4y%, 
Chile Copper........ 96% 


5 
| Chi. Mil. & St. Paul. 92 5 
Erie Railroad....... 79% 4 

97 5 

5 

5 


Georgia Power...... 
ee 97 
National Dairy...... 97 4 





Inter. 


Investment Bonds on Fair Yield Basis 


| 
| 
1929 Price Range | 


Redeem- 

Yield able High Low 

6.20% 102%4 92% 863% | 
5.25% 102 97 92% 
5.42 100 941% 8614 

5.25 a 80% 74 

5.15 105 98% 94 

5.20 103 985% 93 | 
5.50 103% 9834 93% | 











Under normal conditions bond prices 
are determined chiefly by money market 
conditions, so that to obtain the best re- 
sults it is necessary to keep a close watch 
on fluctuations, for fixed-interest securi- 
ties may be out of line on the low side or 
on the high side within a relatively short 
time and should be bought or sold, as the 
case may be, when out of line. 

Among bonds recently selling in a range 
to provide fair yields a group has been 
selected for detailed comment. 


Armour & Co., R.E. First 414s, 1939 


RMOUR & CO., Illinois, regarded as 

the largest engaged in the meat pack- 
ing industry, has outstanding $50,000,000 
real estate first 4%4s, 1939, secured by a 
direct first mortgage on improved real 
estate in Chicago, Kansas City, East St. 
Louis, South Omaha and other central 
points. The bonds are in effect a first 
mortgage issue. 

The bonds, originally offered in 1909 
at 9514, have been selling recently around 
88 to yield 6% per cent. They are re- 
deemable in lots of not less than 10 per 
cent. of the amount outstanding at 10214. 


Chile Copper 5s, 1947 


O BLIGATIONS of copper companies 
have become relatively scarce as a re- 
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sult of refunding operations similar to 
those of Anaconda, Andes and other com- 
panies. Chile Copper Company, controlled 
through stock ownership by Anaconda, has 
outstanding $35,000,000 5 per cent. deben- 
tures, a direct obligation of the company. 

Through the Chile Exploration Com- 
pany, Chile Copper controls the largest 
known deposit of copper ore in the world. 
Production costs are said to be the lowest 
for any large-scale producer and copper 
produced has an exceptionally high quality. 
Ore reserves already developed are esti- 
mated to be sufficient for more than three- 
score years. 

The bonds, originally introduced to the 
market in 1926 at 9634, have been selling 
recently around 93 to yield more than 5% 
per cent. They are redeemable on any 
interest date at 102 and on a sliding scale 
to par at four-year intervals. 


C. M. St.P. & P. 5s, 1975 


| fe the reorganization of the ‘Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, under 
the plan of 1925, there were issued $106,- 
395,096 fifty-year mortgage 5s in three 
series. The bonds are secured by a lien 
on substantially all the property of the 
company, owned or acquired, including 
more than 10,000 miles owned. These 
bonds underlie $182,873,000 convertible ad- 
justment 5s. 

The road is one of the principal carriers 
of the Northwest, its lines extending from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Omaha Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
and other points in the Far West. The 
road owns more than 14,600 miles, of 
which more than 10,000 are main tracks. 


Erie Railroad General Lien 4s, 1996 


A=: obligation of the Erie Railroad pro- 
vides an instance of a low-coupon 
long-term issue selling at a substantial dis- 
count. These bonds, of which about $35,- 
885,000 are outstanding, are dated De- 
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cember 10, 1895. Each $1,000 bond is en- 
titled to ten votes. The bonds have been 
selling recently around 76 to yield about 
5.30 per cent. 

The bonds are secured by the same 
mortgage as the consolidated prior lien 
4s of 1996, but are junior in lien. The 
prior lien 4s are secured by a direct or 
collateral lien of 1,574 miles. 


The company owns or controls through 
stock ownership 1,747 miles of road. 


Georgia Power 5s, 1967 


[> Georgia Power Company is one of 
the important units of the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company, merged with 
other companies into the recently organized 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 
It has outstanding $63,000,000 first and 
refunding 5s dated March 1, 1927, of a 
funded debt of about $81,000,000. 


The bonds, originally offered in 1927 at 
97, have been selling recently at about 96 
to yield 5.20 per cent. They are secured 
by a first mortgage on certain electric light 
and power properties having an estimated 
value of more than one-half of the value 
of the entire fixed properties of the com- 
pany and by a general mortgage on the 
remaining property. 

The company supplies electric light and 
power, directly or indirectly, in substan- 
tially all of northern and central Georgia, 
including such cities as Atlanta, Rome 
and Athens. 


International Match 5s, 1947 


Bron International Match Corporation, 
controlled by the Swedish Match Com- 
pany through ownership of a majority of 
its common stock, the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world, has out- 
standing $50,000,000 of 5 per cent. deben- 
tures, due in 1947. These are not secured 
by a mortgage, but are a direct obliga- 
tion and are entitled to be ratably secured 
by any new mortgage or pledge. 

These debentures, originally offered in 
1927 at 98%, have been selling recently 
around 97 to yield about 5.20 per cent. 
They are redeemable on any interest date 
in the first five years at 103 and on a slid- 
ing scale to 100%. A sinking fund oper- 
ates to retire at least 35 per cent. of the 
issue by maturity. 


National Power & Light 6s, 2026 


AZ utility holding company 
with operating subsidiaries in the 
Southwest is the National Power & Light 
Company, which has outstanding about 
$9,500,000 debenture 6s due in 2026. This 
is one of the so-called Electric Bond & 
Share units, the company and its sub- 
sidiaries being under supervision of E. B. 
& §. Properties include Birmingham 
Electric, Carolina Power & Light, Knox- 
ville Power & Light, Memphis Power & 
Light and others. 

The debentures, originally issued in 1926 
at 98, have been selling recently around 
103 to yield 5.80 per cent. They are re- 
deemable to August 1, 2010 at 110, They 
are a direct obligation of the company, 
but are not secured by a mortgage. 


Hudson & Manhattan First and 
Refunding 5s, 1957 


HE Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
+ Company, operating the rapid transit 
lines between New York City and nearby 
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You Can Make 


Cities Service power lines 
transverse some of the rich- 
est industrial regions in the 


100 Investments in 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


Cities Service Company’s interests are 


diversified— 


INDUSTRIALLY : 


Subsidiaries operate in public utilities and 


petroleum. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY: 


4,000 communities are served in 35 states 


and Canada 
STRUCTURALLY: 


More than 100 subsidiaries make up the 


Cities Service group. 


The steadily increasing earnings of this $913,- 
000,000 organization are not dependent on con- 


ditions in any one industry or territory. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street © New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


Mail the Coupon 








HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about Cities Service Common stock. 








‘communities in Northern New Jersey 
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BOND « SRARE 
UNITS 


An Investment which offers you an increase in Income 
with the Safety Inherent in Banking Institutions 























We recommend the 
Bond and Share Units of 


Industrial Credit 


Corp. of America 





A banking institution ex- 
tending credit to the masses 


UNITS CONSIST OF 


One—$100 Gold Debenture Bond (% 
and 








‘Five Shares Common Stock (no par) 


Current dividend per annum $1.30 





payable as follows: 


pS 8 rere BOND INTEREST 
FEBRUARY 15th....... 
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Price $150 per unit. 
to yield 9% 


FELIX AUERBACH CGO. 


Sole Distributors 


280 Broadway New York 









Address 


Ep renens: Our clients are protected through the establish 


ment of a customer market on these securities. 
Advt: No. 349 






























A Self Examination Questionnaire 
is worth the price of the book, packed with character-making suggestions and drills. 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


By B. C. FORBES 
Sent prepaid in U. S. om receipt of $2.00 
FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. G-1, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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through the Hudson tubes, has outstand- 
ing more than $37,000,000 first lien and 
refunding 5 per cent. bonds as part of its 
funded debt. They underlie $33,000,000 
adjustment income 5s of 1957. 

The bonds, originally issued in part ex- 
change for old bonds in accordance with 
a plan of reorganization, have been sell- 
ing recently around 93 to yield 5% per 
cent. 

They are secured by a first mortgage 
on tunnels, a second mortgage on the 
Hudson Terminal Buildings and by pledge 
of more than $66,000,000 first 4%4s. 


Shell Union Oil 5s, 1947 


Bienen Shell Union Oil Corporation rep- 
resents a consolidation of virtually all 
the Royal Dutch-Shell interests in this 
country, a unit of a world-wide oil 
concern. 

The company has outstanding about 
$49,700,000 twenty-year 5 per cent. deben- 
tures, originally offered in 1926 at 99%. 
These have been selling recently at about 
94 to yield almost 5% per cent. They are 
a direct obligation of. the company, but 
are not secured by a mortgage, and are 
redeemable as a whole at any time or in 
part on any interest date at 103 prior to 
May 1, 1932. 


National Dairy Products 54s, 1948 


Bien National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, one of the leading units of the 
dairy industry, has outstanding $35,000,000 
5% per cent. debentures, due in 1948, 
They were offered originally at 99 and 
have been selling recently around 97 to 
yield about 5% per cent. 

The debentures are a direct obligation 
of the company, but are not secured by a 
mortgage. They are redeemable on thirty 
days’ notice at 103%4 prior to February 1, 
1934. A sinking fund is in operation to 
reduce the amount outstanding by pur- 
chase or redemption. 





Automobile Comment 


w= months’ production in 1929 was 
over 4,800,000 units in North America. 
This was about 1,200,000 units above the 
corresponding period of 1928 and exceeded 
the entire 1928 total by approximately 
200,000 units. The September output was 
below that of September, 1928, but added 
its total to the biggest three-quarters pro- 
duction ever recorded, though even the 
high figures named do not represent any- 
thing like the full measure of the indus- 
try’s capacity for production at peak. 
Ford production for the first nine months 
represented a full third of volume and the 
company’s October schedule was set at 
175,000 units—probably a still heavier per- 
centage of total. 


Automobiles on Farms 


pri of the cars, trucks and trac- 
tors in use by farmers in the United 
States shows a grand total of 5,426,900. 
Passenger cars to the number of 4,729,600 
are in use, with 697,300 trucks and 781,281 
tractors. Texas heads the passenger car 
list, with 362,600; New York is the leading 
agricultural user of trucks, with 40,500; 
and Illinois farmers use the greatest num- 
ber of tractors, 60,848. It is interesting to 
note that the number of tractors in use on 
the farms is larger than that of trucks. 
Rumor that Ford would change produc- 
tion to a Six or an Eight has been defi- 
nitely denied by company officials, but the 
Ford price range has been reduced. 
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Carpet Companies to Merge 


ONFIRMATION of the plans for the 

purchase by the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Company of the mills and in- 
ventory of Stephen Sanford & Sons, 
Inc., was announced following a special 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
former company, held in Boston, al- 
though details of the transaction were 
not revealed. 


The name of the combined company 
will be the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet and 
Rug Company and it is expected that 
John Sanford, president of Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., will become chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
combined company, and that John A. 
Sweetser will continue as its president. 


The carpet manufacturing business of 
the Bigelow company is said to be the 
oldest in the country, having been 
founded in 1825 and taken over by 
Erastus B. Bigelow, inventor of the 
power loom. The Sanford company is 
the oldest rug manufacturer in the 
country, having been founded in 1838 
by John Sanford. It was built up 
through the years by his son, Stephen 
Sanford, father of the present John 
Sanford. 





Reports Used-Car Glut 


|S ine aengioner selling of auto- 
mobiles has resulted in a glut in the 
used-car market which may have con- 
siderable effect on the automobile in- 
dustry in the immediate future, Gage 
P. Right, president of the Business 
Economic Digest, declared in a recent 
statement. 


Mr. Right said that there were no 
statistics available on the number of 
used cars now in dealers’ hands, but 
that recent estimates placed the figure 
at between 500,000 and 1,000,000. The 
estimates placed such stocks at 25 per 
cent higher than at the corresponding 
period a year ago. With so much 
money tied up in used cars, dealers have 
less available for the purchase of new 
cars for sale, and the consequences, 
according to Mr. Right, flow from that 
fact. 

According to reports, Mr. Right says, 
dealers have been pressed to keep up 
with manufacture of new cars, and this 
pressure has resulted in the accepting 
of used cars at high trade-in valuations, 
so as to dispose of the new cars at the 
rate demanded by the manufacturers. 
Slowing down of production, Mr. Right 
concludes, may relieve the situation, but 
there is a strong opinion that production 
must continue to lag until time rights 
the situation. 





Charles W. Kellogg, formerly presi- 
dent, has been elected chairman of the 
General Public Service Corporation. 
Samuel B. Tuell, vice-president, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Keilogg. 

Charles S. Peerce, president of the 
Colgate Company, will be president of 


the new food and drug holding company, 


which will control the Hershey Choco- 
late Company, Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation, and the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Corporation. The new company 
will be called the International Quality 











MIDLAND 
UNITED 
COMPANY 





This Company (formerly Midland Utilities Invest- 
ment Company) owns and controls public utility com- 
panies serving 662 communities in Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan, with an estimated population of 1,515,941. 
The chief subsidiaries in the Midland group are: 


Northern Indiana Public Service Company 

Interstate Public Service Company 

Indiana Service Corporation 

Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad 

Central Indiana Power Company’s operating 
subsidiaries 

Indiana Hydro-Electric Power Company 

West Ohio Gas Company 

Gary Railways Company 


The total investment of subsidiaries in properties 
was $225,501,195.60 at the beginning of this year. 


Common Stock of the Midland United Company 
is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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~ TWO BEST SELLERS 


Over 67,000 Sold 


Assuring Business Profits 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 
Chairman, Remington-Rand, Inc, $2.50 


Business Fundamentals 


By Roger W. Babson 
President, Babson’s Statistical Organization, $2.00 


$4.00 cash for both 


O 
Either Sent on Approval at the Regular Price 
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Be Sure of the Safety 


of Both Principal 


and Interest 


VER 900 bankers select 

Straus bonds for their 
clients as investments com- 
bining acknowledged safety 
with good yield. But how- 
ever attractive a good yield 
is, it should never be al- 
lowed to outweigh security 
of both principal and in- 
terest. The average investor 
will find it too complicated 
a matter to determine 
whether a class of securities 
meets his needs in all re- 
spects. He should consult 
his banker—or a high grade 
investment house — before 
he invests. S. W. STRAUS & 
Co. have prepared an in- 
teresting, easy - to - under- 
stand booklet, “How To 
Invest Money.” Every per- 
son seriously concerned in 
safeguarding his future 
should own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be sent you 
without charge. 


Write for our booklet, “How toIn- 
vest Money.” Specify 


BOOKLET K-1011 


S. W. STRAUS & Co. 


Investment Securities » » Incorporated 
Straus Buitpinc Straus BuiLpine 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th Se. at Jackson Blvd. 

New Yorr Cuicacc 


Straus BuitpInc 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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American Bank Note Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of $1 in cash and 10 per 
cent. in stock and regular quarterly pay- 
ment of 50 cents on common. 

American Can Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of $1 and regular dividend of $1 
on the common, thereby increasing an- 
nual rate from $3 to #4. 

American Cyanamid Co.—Acquired as- 
sets and business of American Powder 
Co., with plants in Maynard, Mass. 

American Founders Corp.—President 
of corporation stated that group had 





cash in excess of $48,000,000 and in last 


two days (Oct. 30) had been buying care- 
fully selected American stocks. In addi- 
tion, he said, other affiliated companies 
have nearly $40,000,000 cash. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—‘“Business prospects of Bell Telephone 
System,” said President Gifford, “are as 
good as they ever have been. We look 
for continued growth and expansion.” 

Auburn Automobile Co.—Announced 
Lycoming Manufacturing Co., subsidiary, 
has closed contract to supply all engines 
for 1930 lines of Horace E. Dodge Boat 
& Plane Corp. Initial order called for 
3,000 motors. 

Baldwin .Locomotive Works—S. M. 
Vauclain, president, is quoted as stating 
that in first ten months of 1929 company 
had taken $31,000,000 in business, against 
$14,000,000 in same period of 1928. “We 
should go into 1930 with about $20,000,- 
000 of unfilled orders,” he said. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Ry.—Authorized by I. C. C. to 
intervene in proceedings on application 
of Northern Pacific Railway to construct 
extensive mileage in central Montana. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Appointment 
of Colonel John R. Simpson as receiver 
in equity was made permanent by Fed- 
eral Judge Thomas D. Thatcher. Elihu 
Root, Jr., and the Irving Trust Company 
were named as co-receivers. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Received $747,- 
270 Army contract for 72 engines and 
spare parts, for 36 Douglas observation 
planes, providing two engines, including 
one spare, for each. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Stock- 
holders approved increased in authorized 
common stock from 2,500,000 $10 par 
shares to 3,500,000 $10 par shares. Also 
authorized creation of 1,000,000 shares 
of $100 par cumulative preferred stock, 
600,000 shares of which would be of- 
fered publicly. “Company is closing a 
very successful year and outlook - for 
next year is exceedingly good,” said 
President Firestone. 

Ford Motor Co.—Announced reduc- 
tions in prices on all models. “We are 
reducing prices now,” said Edsel Ford, 
“because we feel that such a step is 
the best contribution that can be made 
to assure a continuation of good busi- 
ness throughout the country. Our deal- 
ers are assisting in the move by accept- 
ing a reduction in their discounts.” 

Foshay (W. B.) Co.—Placed in receiv- 
ership with liabilities estimated at $12,- 
500,000. “Overexpansion and contraction 
of securities sales,” is given as cause. 
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of 


CORPORATION 


General Motors Corp.—Announced for- 
mation of Dornier Corp. of America by 
General Motors and Fokker Aircraft of 
America to carry out manufacture of 
flying boats under Dornier design and 
patents. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Reported to 
have perfected a new razor and blade 
to be put on the market early in 1930. 

Grand (F. W.) 5-10-25-Cent Stores— 
Announced merger with Isaac Silver & 
Brothers, Inc. A new holding company, 
to be known as the F. & W. Grand- 
Silver Stores, Inc., will be formed to 
operate 140 stores in all parts of the 
country. Sales of two companies amount 
to about $31,000,000 annually. 


Hartman Corp.—Martin L. Straus, 
president, said that proposal that his 
company be merged with Montgomery 
Ward & Co. appeared to have no chance 
of receiving approval of stockholders. 
Insufficient proxies in favor of merger 
have been received and no effort will 
be made to secure additional proxies. 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Announcement of formation of a 
new large holding company which would 
group German low tension electric com- 
panies and receive backing of American 
financial interests, including this com- 
pany and General Electric Co., is ex- 
pected. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co—Negotia- 
tions for merger with Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., Pacific Lighting Corp. 
and other western utilities are said to 
be under way. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.—Ne- 
gotiations looking toward merger with 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., have been 
dropped. 

Radio Corp. of America—In conjunc- 
tion with General Electric Co. and West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.,* announced 
formation of new company, known as 
RCA Victor Corp. Beginning Jan. 1, 
1930, new company will carry on re- 
search work as well as all engineering, 
manufacturing and selling activities in 
connection with radio sets, talking ma- 
chines, records and other devices in home 
entertainment field now sold by Radio- 
Victor Corp. and manufactured by Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co—R. E. Wood, 
president, is quoted as stating company 
in October would do biggest month’s 
business in its history. He expressed 
belief that there was no reason to change 
opinion as to outlook for company. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—E. G. 
Seubert, president, announced that com- 
pany now owned 50 per cent. of stock 
of Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co., with more stock being taken 
in daily in substantial amounts. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—In 
connection with merger negotiations 
with Vacuum Oil Co., it is said that 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., is to be 
included. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of $1 on the common. Earnings 
for first nine months of 1929 amounted 
to $15.82 a share on the common, com- 
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pared with $8.17 for the same period of 
1928. Purchased Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration, the largest steel company on 
the Pacific- Coast. The price was an- 
nounced as approximately $46,630,000, 
payable entirely in United States Steel 
common stock. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co— 
Developed new pension plan for employ- 
ees who retire at age of 65 years or 
older. A coverage of about $54,000,000 
would obtain at start of new plan, reck- 
oned after manner of group insurance 
coverages, and at rate of $14,500,000 an- 
nually thereafter. Company’s part of 
cost will be paid into a fund as a regular 
operating expense. 

White Motor Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
Dec. 31 to holders of record Dec. 12, 
1929, placing stock on $2 a share basis. 





Wall Street Pointers 
(Continued from page 76) 


THE railroad group, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe is estimated to earn 
$25.60 and is selling at 240; Baltimore 
& Ohio is estimated to earn $13.10 and 
is selling at 124; Bangor & Aroostook is 
estimated to earn $8.60 and is selling at 
63; Chesapeake is estimated to earn 
‘$22.60 and is selling at 200; Chicago and 
Northwestern is estimated to earn $8.40 
and is selling at 87; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific is estimated to earn $14.60, and 
is selling at 115; Delaware & Hudson is 
estimated to earn $16.80 and is selling at 
170; Great Northern is estimated to earn 
$12.70, and is selling at 101; Missouri 
Pacific is estimated to earn $11 and is 
selling at 66; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis is estimated to earn $20.80 and is 
selling at 130; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford is estimated to earn $11.30 and 
is selling at 111; Pennsylvania is esti- 
mated to earn $9.50 and is selling at 91; 
Southern Pacific is estimated to earn 
$13.10 and is selling at 129; Texas & 
Pacific is estimated to earn $16.20 and is 
selling at 130. These seem to be the 
pick of the rail group with an extremely 
good ratio of earnings to selling prices, 
considering the stability of the business. 


In the store group, Best & Company 
is estimated to earn $5 and is selling 
at 42. May Department’ Stores is esti- 
mated to earn $7 and is selling at 66. 
Jewel Tea is estimated to earn $5.50 and 
is selling at 47. Montgomery Ward is 
selling at 66 and Sears at 105, with no 
estimated earnings, but they seem to be 
the pick of this group. 


Best Steel Stocks 


THE steel group, Bethlehem Steel’s 
estimated earnings are $12, and the 
stock is selling at 94. United States Steel 
is estimated to earn $18 and is selling 
at 185. These would seem to be the 
choice of this group among the higher 
priced stocks. In the lower prices Cen- 
tral Alloy Steel, estimated to earn #4 
and selling at 40, seems attractive. 

In the amusement group, Fox Film is 
estimated to earn $10 and is selling at 
65, and Warner Brothers Pictures, esti- 
mated to earn $6, selling at 38, would 
seem to be the choice of this group. 

The above list is recommended at the 
prices mentioned, which are the closing 
prices October 30th, or at lower ones, 
and we would buy the stocks which do 
sell under the prices given. 








C yi, Frow oF CapPITAL and 


the FLow or PowER 


yr our great grandfathers wanted to dig canals and build 
railroads they found that individuals and partnerships did not 
have sufficient money or credit for such great tasks. 


They formed corporations. Originally the corporation was a 
capital raising institution. It was invented and modified to meet 
the needs of the country. Banks came first, then canals. Individuals 
could operate boats upon canals, so companies which built them 
did not go into the transportation business. 

When the electric light and power industry consisted of individ- 
ual systems serving communities from isolated power plants, local 
financing was often sufficient. But when electric power began to be 
transmitted over considerable distances from large interconnected 
central generating stations, capital had to be obtained in larger 
amounts. The same condition confronted the electrical industries 
which had confronted the early settlers when they had railroads to 
build. The utility investment company came into being exactly as 
railroad and canal companies were born. 


As electric power is generated in bigger plants and transmitted 
over greater distances, the capital needed for the performance of a 
certain amount of service increases, while the operating costs go 
down. The capital raising organization therefore was bound to be- 
come a paramount necessity in the electric power industry. From 
American inventiveness and organizing talent, from history and 
from electrical science, the public utility investment company has 
grown as naturally as a tree grows from the soil. Modern to the core, 
it still conforms more closely to the primitive duties of a corporation 
than most of its business contemporaries. The public utility invest- 
ment company may be compared to a pipe line system by which 
money is obtained from the people of widely scattered communities. 
This money is turned. over to operating companies which equip 
themselves to generate and deliver power into the homes, shops and 
mills of the people. The power goes out and helps to create wealth, to 
secure leisure and to enable people to live beter. From communities 
so enriched there arises a surplus of money which seeks investment. 
Part of these funds are attracted by utility investment companies, 
which repeat the investment process and carry further the electrifica- 
tion and enrichment of the smaller communities of America. 


The Middle West Utilities Company was formed at a time when 
the smaller communities of America had a need for electric power 
comparable to the need for transportation in an earlier day which 
brought forth the canal and railroad company. Its work has been of 
the same pioneer nature, and would be perfectly understandable to 
the great grandfathers of this generation if they were alive today. 


MIppLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 
development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 
Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street. Chicago. Illinois) will send upen request. 
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This Book Is Yours 
For Ten Days FREE 


Use it to make 
profits and 
to keep 
them. 











The man who builds for future success—for 
financial independence and prosperity—knows the 
need for accurate accounting of personal affairs. 


In this valuable book are the vital facts of your 
personal holdings to guide and guard your in- 
vestments and to enable you to cash in on 
profitable opportunities. 

In Mi-Reference you can record—in convenient 
6 x 9 looseleaf form—all the facts of your 
financial affairs—details of stocks, bonds, notes 
insurance and securities—to build your estate 
and keep it in order. 


Simple and Convenient 


Mi-Reference is flexible to fit all needs and it’s 
just as simple as writing itself. Not a compli- 
cated bookkeeping system—no chart needed to 
show when, where or how to use it—but a 
convenient and exact method approved by 
bankers, capitalists, stock operators and busy 
business or professional men. 


Make This Two-Cent Investment 
Send for Mi-Reference and use it on your own 
records for ten days FREE. Your choice of 
regular edition in_leatherette cover at $5.00 or 
double capacity De Luxe edition in genuine 
cowhide at $10.00. Pin this coupon to your 


letterhead and you have made an investment 
that will pay big dividends for life. 


Pfening & Snyder, Inc. 
516 Commerce Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


Address 


CPPCC Cee reer eee e ee EEE ESET EEE EH OEE EEE EE EES 


Please send....... Remular.. .sss:0< De Luxe Edition 


Cash for delivery outside continental U.S.A. 











FOR NOVEMBER RE-INVESTMENTS PUR- 
CHASE our Full Paid Shares. 8% dividends 
payable 2% quarterly, in New York exchange 
if desired. Conservative management. State su- 
pervision and complete tax exemption features. 


FORE PIERCE Le « * 
BUILDING SLOAN ™ 1 
ASSOCIATION. 







FORT PIERCE FLORIDA 


P. O. Box D-1318 











Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Investment Trusts in a 
Bear Market 


By Arthur A. Winston 


now had their first taste of what a 

real bear market is like, although 
the bear market happened within two 
months. From September 3rd when the 
Dow Jones Industrial averages reached 
an all time high of 381, to October 29th, 
when they closed at 230, although a 
rather short period, represents a decline 
of nearly 40 per cent. 

At no time during the two months’ 
decline did there seem to be any con- 
centrated investment trust buying to 
stem the downward trend. This is not 
surprising when one considers that the 
total of all investment trust capital is 
less than 2 per cent. of the total market 
value of the stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange alone. Of course 
the investment trust buying may have 
been directed to only a small part of 
the list before the recent break, but 
during the break, no signs of support 
were visible. 

Probably the only true way to view 
the situation is to remember that invest- 
ment trusts alone cannot swing the mar- 
ket either up or down indefinitely and 
that the trusts merely accentuate the 
swings if they are behind the market 
or lessen the swings if they can antici- 
pate the movement in advance. 

The true and academic method of see- 
ing how the trusts fared in the last two 
months is through their earning records. 
Another and more direct method is how 
their shares fared on the market, al- 
though this is often partly determined 
by poot or banking control. 


AA toma investment trusts have 


L. R. Robinson Revises Book 


2 IS a curious fact that in spite of 
the British Isles being the birthplace 
and home of the Investment Trust for 
over 60 years, very little has been writ- 
ten on the subject over there. On the 
other hand, while the movement is only 
five or six years old in America, fully 
six books have been written, and now 
appears the first revision of the first 
American book written on the subject. 

For some years past, the authoritative 
book on Investment Trusts was that of 
Mr. Leland Rex Robinson, whose repu- 
tation as an investment trust authority 
is well known. In his new, revised edi- 
tion, there have been, necessarily, quite 
a few changes. Where five years ago 
there were but 10 investment trusts in 
America, there are today over 400. Five 
years ago, investment trust history was 
the record of the British trusts. Today 
we have our own history of our own 
developments. 

The definition of an investment trust, 
as given by Mr. Robinson in his new 
book is simple: An investment trust, 
then, is an agency by which the com- 
bined funds of different participants are 
placed in securities showing a distribu- 
tion of risk such as to introduce the 
“taw of average” in protection of the 
principal. Moreover, the investment trust 
aims solely at the safe and reasonably 
profitable employment of the subscribed 
investment funds while definitely avoid- 


ing any and all of those responsibilities 
of control, management, finance, direc- 
tion or special interest which are some- 
times tied in with investment.” 

The book goes into great detail as to 
the different types of trusts, describing 
their features and principals and their 
methods of operation. Some of the 
chapter headings are: Income from ac- 
tive supervision; Profiting from increase 
in equity values; Balanced portfolios; 
Scale purchases and liquid position; Pro- 
tection of purchasing power. 

As Mr. Robinson so well expresses it, 
study of the book will “place the reader 
on his guard against the current ten- 
dency to compare too closely figures 
among companies having no real basis 
of comparability, or over periods of 
time much too short to afford any real 
test of performance.” 


Holding Companies and Investment 
Trusts 


ITH the rapid growth of invest- 

ment trusts and their apparent 
favoritism with the public, there has 
grown up a rather unrelated and mis- 
named branch of the movement. While 
most people understand the difference 
between trading corporations and in- 
vestment trusts, not many realize that 
holding companies are not in nearly the 
same conservative position as general 
management investment trusts. Holding 
companies are organized to effect a 
particular purpose other than the pure 
investment of the funds of many small 
investors. The directors of such holding 
companies are frequently under the ne- 
cessity of being rubber stamps, to do 
merely the work cut out for them by 
the organizers of the company. 

These holding companies are organ- 
ized for the purpose of controlling cer- 
tain companies in, usually, the same or 
related industries. Diversification is 
usually lacking. In case of a market 
break, or even in anticipation of one, 
these holding companies dare not dis- 
pose of their interest in their subsidiaries. 

As examples of the different type of 
holding companies, as differentiated from 
the true investment trusts, are (a) Bank 
holding companies such as the recent 
Marine Midland and Transamerica Corp., 
(b) Bank Security holding companies 
such as Marine Union Investors and 
Chatham Phenix Allied Corporation, 
(c) Public Utility holding companies 
such as Niagara and Hudson, and United 
Corporation, (d) Railroad security hold- 
ing companies such as Alleghany Corp., 
and Pennroad. 

Such companies are primarily formed 
not to invest in diversified securities 
but to control subsidiary companies, or 
underwrite new issues. Although they 
are not a new development, they have 
somehow entered into the investment 
trust classification. Certainly they can 
be useful both to the organizers and 
the investing public, but there is a wide 
difference between the two types of com- 
panies which should be noted by the 
potential investor. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


The Aetna Plan of Insurance and 
Bonding’ Protection—The Aetna Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., of- | 
fers a free booklet which sets forth 
jucidly and briefly their plan of insur- 
ance and bonding protection. 

To Europe under the Stars and Stripes 
—Full information about sailings of the 
United States Lines can be obtained from 
that company at 45 Broadway, New York 
City, or any steamship agent. 

How to Learn Accounting—An 84-page 
book on accounting and a free first 
lesson are offered by International Ac- 
countants Society, Inc., Dept. 93, 3411 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
This is a division of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 

The Book of Kansas City Opportuni- 
ties—A book to attract company execu- 
tives having company growth and future 
expansion in mind. It will be sent free, 
without obligation, to any interested ex- 
ecutive. 

Beauty and Utility—Crane Company, 
836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill, will send for the asking a copy of 
the book, “Bathrooms for Out-of-the- 
Ordinary Homes.” 

Business Control—General Office 
Equipment Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, will gladly send 
detailed information on how Elliott- 
Fisher can give closer business control, 
through daily reports. 

Why Manufacturers Choose San Fran- 
cisco—Facts and figures about the San 
Francisco area are presented in this 
booklet, setting forth the advantages of 
this area to industry. 

Stampings—This booklet, describing 
the efficacy of pressed metal parts, may 
be obtained free from Geuder, Paeschke 
& Frey Company, 1376 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

Display s— Without obligation, the 
Flexlume Corporation, 2091 Military 
Road, Buffalo, N. Y., offers store owners 
details and a color sketch of an attrac- 
tive electric sign display suited to in- 
dividual needs. 

New Markets—The New Orleans As- 
sociation of Commerce offers informa- 
tion on its locality and its desirability 
for industrial location, opening new mar- 
kets in Latin America. 

Water Supply—The Duro Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, offers free literature on 
Duro Water Systems and Duro Water 
Softeners. 

"Round the World—Weekly a Dollar 
Steamship Line boat sails from San 
Francisco to the Orient, touching tropic 
isles, then ’round the world. From New 
York or Seattle like ships go, circling 
the globe. Complete information is 
available from any steamship or tourist 
agent. 

Key to Atlanta—This booklet contains 
the fundamental facts about Atlanta as 
a location for a Southern branch. Write 
to Industrial Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 9108 Chamber of Commerce 

Building, Atlanta, Ga. 














If you are looking for a safe, con- 
sistent, and permanent income, se- 





curities in the United Investment 
Assurance System offer you a highly 
desirable investment—for two fun- 
damental reasons: 


First: The safety of any investment fund 
lies in its diversification — and these secur- 
ities enable your money to participate in 
a balanced portfolio, which includes mines, 
oils, real estate, transportation, utilities, in- 
dustrials, governmentals, and finance, 
carefully and scientifically worked out in 
safe proportions. 


Second: After all, the primary reason for 
making an investment is to realize a regu- 
lar, consistent income over a period of 
time — and these securities in their very 
makeup, under the skilled analysis, super- 
vision, and management of the most spe- 
cialized financial experts in the country, 
produce a safe, permanent income. 


4 Write today for descriptive circular > 








Founders Securities Trust 


Fiscal Agents 
National Union Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 






































































SECURITIES 
MARKET 


on the 


NEW YORK 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


(Incorporated 1862) 


NEW YORK’S 3rd STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


On the largest floor in 
the world devoted to ex- 
change purposes, this mar- 
ket operates a modern 
exchange, trading in se- 
curities not carried on 
other NewYork exchanges. 


The most modern equip- 
ment, including a clearing 
house, full ticker service 
and the most careful scru- 
tiny of membership and 
listing applications, has 
operated to make this new 
exchange an important 
part of the country’s fi- 
nancial structure. 


Trading averages well 
above 100,000 shares 
daily, and more than 650 
securities are designated 
for trading. 


‘+ -—s 
~ 





Literature concerning this 
Market, and a full statistical 
manual of its securities may be 
had by addressing Room 216 
No.2 Broadway, New York 
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Send for our latest investment book- 
let—‘“56 Years of Investment Ser- 
vice”’—that describes Safeguarded 
First Mortgage Bonds (now paying 
642%) and other types of securities. 






































Tue F H.SmitiCo. 


Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 
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ACCOUNTING LESSON 










Don’t wonder about 














Find out about this 
one by trying it free ©@ 
Send for our &4-page book 
**How to Learn Accounting” 
and the first lesson free of charge. 
INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 93 8411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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News of the Motor World 


Dealers to Demand Voice in Fixing Production Schedules 
—Used Cars a Serious Factor 


By Walter Boynton 


EASONAL unrest among the dealers 
and trimming of manufacturing 
schedules by the factories, to suit the 

season, .characterize the automotive indus- 
trial picture in the late Fall. Many dealers 
voice, in no uncertain terms, their dissatis- 
faction with the general situation. Their 
claim is that the factories, in the rush to 
lead in production, have failed to consider 
the dealer and that in some cases he has 
been unmercifully crowded. There is a 
new note of independence in the protests 
this year and there-is a condition that is 
assuming the proportions of a near-rebel- 
lion. 

Another new note is sounded by some 
of the manufacturers, who say that they 
will not increase production in 1930, but 
will maintain schedules at close to the 1929 
levels, which are admittedly high. The 
frankest of the principal executives is 
L. A. Miller, new head of the Willys- 
Overland organization. Mr. Miller says 
that in his judgment the yearly increase 
of production is a serious error, which not 
only threatens the welfare of the dealer 
and the factory but may also seriously 
affect the entire business and economic 
structure of the industry. He points out 
that every year schedules are set higher 
and that the ability of the public to absorb 
an indefinite increase of cars is constantly 
overestimated. While dealers may do an 
increased amount of business, their profits 
have dwindled and losses have been sus- 
tained, he notes. “The used car problem,” 
he says, “is the direct result of this policy 
of over-building on the part of the manu- 
facturers.” 


This year, Willys-Overland will have 
produced in the neighborhood of 300,000 
cars. Mr. Miller says that this number 
will not be increased next year, but that 
the productive capacity will be kept abso- 
lutely flexible, so that it may be based on 
dealer demand for cars that can be sold 
at a profit. R. H. Scott, of Reo, and 
C. W. Nash, of Nash, have joined with 
Mr. Miller in expressing this thought. 
This is a new gospel for the manufacturer 
in general. The habit of the maker has 
been to enhance schedule, allot abitrary 
amounts of cars and insist that the dealer 
body dispose of them. Now the dealers 
are insisting that they be heard and that 
their individual judgment shall have its 
influence in setting schedules at the fac- 
tory. 

General absorbability by the market has 


been high for the bulk of 1929—but the 
accumulation of used cars in dealers’ hands 
has been high, too. 

In a talk before the Pennsylvania Auto- 
motive Association, Hubert Buckman, man- 
ager of the Cleveland Manufacturers’ and 
Dealers’ Association, was equally frank. 
“If there is today any factory,” he said, 
“that does not appreciate that the used car 
problem is not a foundling lying only on 
the doorstep of the dealers, but that the 
factory also bears a direct and distinct 


relationship, then that factory may expect: 


to come to a realization thereof before the 
Autumn of 1929 is much further ad- 
vanced.” Attempts at solution of this 
problem, he added, are largely expressed 
in terms of over-allowance on cars taken 
in on trades. The dealers, with money tied 
up in used car stock, is tempted beyond his 
resistance by the prospect of cash from a 
buyer and loses his sense of proportion. 
And the present experienced owner of an 
automobile is wise, not only in his knowl- 
edge of motors but in his knowledge of 
car-dealing. He can tell when it is pos- 
sible to drive a shrewd and even a hard 
bargain with the dealer, and he pushes 
home his advantage. The average prospec- 
tive buyer of a new car knows quite as 
much about selling a ‘used car as the 
average automobile salesman knows about 
selling a new one. 


Decrease in Registrations 


ERY material reduction in United 

States passenger car registrations in 
August, compared with those of July, was 
a seasonal sign—the beginning of a pro- 
gressive movement downward. August 
totals were 376,943, compared with 421,620 
in July, a decrease of 52,890. Of the 
August total, makes originating in the 
Detroit territory accounted for 368,730 and 
with the single exceptions of Buick and 
Packard, all of the Detroit.territory cars 
showed substantial percentage losses. In 
some individual cases, these ranged as high 
as 33 per cent. 

From incomplete returns on the Septem- 
ber registrations, the indications are that 
the month as a whole will show a de- 
crease of between 10 per cent and 15 per 
cent from the August figures. It seems 
most probable that every month in 1929 
will show a material increase over the 
corresponding 1928 figures, which were 


’ relatively high, with the single exception 


of December. 
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Economic Imperialism 


Tue IMPERIAL Dotiar. By Hiram Mother- 
well (New York, Brentano’s). 

So much criticism has been leveled 
against America’s economic expansion by 
domestic and foreign observers that it is a 
relief to find a constructive statement in 
justification of our economic “imperialism” 
by a competent and objective economist. 
Mr. Motherwell knows the Old World as 
well as, almost better than, he knows the 
New. He willingly admits that we are 
engaged in economic imperialism—though 
his definition of imperialism leaves much 
to be desired—because he sees that im- 
perialism means peace. And when Mr. 
Motherwell’s dollar goes swashbuckling, its 
victories are over poverty, and all ends 
happily for everybody. 

He regards European objections and 
pleas for “culture” as motivated solely by 
the desire to retain privileges and to keep 
down the “lower classes.” The hostile re- 
ception of Mr. Ford’s proposal to pay a 
“Detroit wage-scale” in his European fac- 
tories is as good an illustration as any. 
On the other hand, there is a great deal 
of kick left in the Old World and its 


economic come-back since the war. 


Work of the Dollar 


The function of clear-sighted observers 
like Mr. Motherwell is to dramatize and 
popularize the immense economic process 
of American business expansion. In that 
sense, his book was out of date the day 
it was written, as a guide of current de- 
velopments; as a guide to their meaning, 
however, it is fresh and timely. Practical 
experience may dictate caution in accept- 
ing all of his assertions, conjectures and 
interpretations at face value, yet enough 
of his argument remains intact to justify 
his confidence in the simplicity, integrity 
and benevolence of the Almighty Dollar 
when it leaves our shores and sets up a 
financial colony in foreign parts. Mr. 
Motherwell has written a first-class book, 
and one which ought to be read by every 
business man who has become restive under 
the drum-fire of radical criticism. Con- 
sidered merely as an apology (which it is 
not), it yields such notable and thought- 
provoking passages as the following: 


What poet will translate the financial 
rubric of “six and a halfs, issued at ——, 
redeemable on June 30th, 19—” into human 
emotions? Who will tell of the lonely old 
people whose bonds have been yielding 
less and less in purchasing power, who 
have reduced their meat meals from three 
times to once a week, suddenly learning 
that the worst is past and their income 
is at last secure? Who will tell of the 
family rescued from the brutality of pov- 
erty when a factory resumes operations? 
Such experiences are the result of “capital 
productively invested.” It has long been 
a fashion to assume that money invested 
abroad for profit is somehow a breeder of 
tyranny and misery. Who has investigated 
the instances in which it has meant release 
and happiness? The motives of the in- 





vestor may be selfish, the mode of invest- 
ment fraudulent, but the money itself, on 
whatever terms it comes, means liberation 
from the most abominable of all tyrannies 
—the tyranny of poverty. Money is the 
power to acquire those things necessary to 
the good life. Money is the root of all 
good. 

And who will quarrel with the assertion 
that “if the dollar which combats such a 
condition (poverty) means imperialism, 
then the world needs more imperialism?” 
As a sign of the growing maturity of our 
economic thought, “The Imperial Dollar” 
is a responsible and suggestive piece of 
work. 


Pick Your Own Job 


You Can’t Fan. By Rutherford Platt. 

(New York, Putnam’s. $1.50). 

This “quick, sure way to find the best 
job for every man and woman” elevates 
job-hunting to the dignity of an indoor- 
sport. All you have to do is answer the 
questions in five shrewdly-phrased ques- 
tionnaites, which are designed to test your 
natural tastes and inclinations, and then 
look up the answer in the back of the 
book. Unfortunately, the book is not of 
practical value when, as in the case of the 
reviewer, the “answer” offered him the 
choice of fifty separate careers. 


Up From the Streets 


Ur to Now. An Autobiography. By AIl- 
fred E. Smith. (New York, The Viking 
Press. $5) 
If you don’t understand how Alfred E. 

Smith commanded more votes than had 

ever before been cast for a President— 

excepting Herbert Hoover—you had better 

read this book. It tells the life-story of a 

genial, witty, honest, able and attractive 

man, who rose from the Fulton Fish Mar- 
ket to the Executive Mansion at Albany 
and who was the choice of millions of 

Americans for the Executive Mansion at 

Washington. If, after reading it, you don’t 

think that “Al” is quite a man, there must 

be something wrong with America—or 
with you. 


Two Useful Reference Books 


CoMMERCE YEARBOOK. 1929. Vol. I The 
United States (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Government Print- 
ing Office). 
As a statistical reference book this com- 

pilation is unequalled in governmental pub- 

lications. It is invaluable to students of 
commercial and economic affairs in the 

United States and gives a picture of the 

vital elements in American productive life 

of importance to every big business and 
every bank. 


Economic RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF 
THE Wortp. By Isaac Lippincott. (New 
York, Appleton’s. $5). 
A comprehensive survey of the distribu- 

tion and production of the stable commodi- 

ties of the world and of the industries 
based upon them. 




















At Last! 
The ateaiabar’ x2 Biography 


Aiirew W. 
Mellon 


The Man and His Work 


By Pumir H. Love 


An interesting and authoritative answer 
to the question “What Manner of Man is 
Mellon?” 

Not merely a record of accomplish- 
ments, but a humanized story of the man 
himself, with many personal anecdotes, 
Enlivened by 7 intimate photographs and 
9 cartoons. 

“A full length portrait” says one re- 
nowned critic. 


Price $3.50 


A splendid gift book. If your dealer is 
out of the fast-selling first edition, write 
direct to 


F. HEATH COGGINS & CO. 
Publishers Since 1906 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


Years of growth........ 77 
Total customers served.. 1,200,000 
New construction 1925- 


DE Aistieranwhekes coud $140,000,000 











Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Please send colored map and_ booklet 
of Associated Gas and Electric Company. 


CLASS A STOCK 
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BABSON 


The name means AUTHOR- 
ITY in business writing. 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 
By Roger W. Babson 


The book sums up a 20-year Inves- 
tigation of 100 years of business. 


Practical, complete, authoritative. 
Price, $2.08. Send for it ON AP- 
PROVAL. 


B. C. FORBES Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Dividends 





The Nation'sHost - From Coast to Coast 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of 
Childs Company has declared 
the following cash dividends, 
payable December 10, 1929, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, 3 P.M., 
November 22, 1929. 

On the preferred stock, a quar- 
terly dividend of 1%%. 

On the no par value common 
stock, a dividend of 60c. per 
share. 

The stock transfer books will 
remain open. 


L. E. BUSWELL, Secretary 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, being the third quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable November 
30, 1929, to stockholders of record at close of 
business November 15, 1929. 


A dividend of $.375 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the third quarterly dividend, 
has been declared payable December 31, 
1929, to stockholders of record at close of 
business December 11, 1929. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 
ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















INTERNATIONAL PAPER and 
; POWER COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 9, 1929. 
The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
uarterly dividend of sixty cents (60c) on the 
ass A Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able November 15th, 1929, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November Ist, 
1929. Checks to be mailed. Transfer books 


will not close. 
R. G. LADD, Ass’t. Treas. 





AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
2 Rector Street, New York 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDENDS 

The regular quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share and the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 1/50th of a share in Common Stock, 
together with an extra dividend of 5/50ths of a 
share in Common Stock, have been declared on 
the Common Stock of the American Power & 
Light Company for payment December 2, 1929, 
to Common Stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 15, 1929. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


+] 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“Theatres Everywhere” 
November 7th, 1929. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of this Company, the Directors voted 
to place the common stock of the Company 
on a $3.00 annual dividend basis and accord- 
ingly declared the quarterly dividend of 75c, 
also an extra dividend of 75c per share on 
the outstanding common stock of the Com- 
pany, both payable December 31st next, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 13, 1929. : 


DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer. 














Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned 


The Wade Review — Securities and 
commodities are analyzed in the monthly 
review published by Wade Brothers & 
Company, 55 Broadway, New York City. 
Each issue contains also an analysis of 
a specific company. Send for a free 
copy of the latest review, containing an 
analysis of F. W. Woolworth Company. 

A Third of a Century of Sound Invest- 
ments—The title of a booklet published 
by Clarence Hodson & Company, 165 
Broadway, New York City. Herein is 
outlined the growth of the House of 
Hodson. Available free. 

Booklet F—Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York City, 
offers free a booklet on its class A stock, 
which in addition to describing the stock 
surveys the management and policy of 
the Associated System. 

Corporation Earnings— Hundreds of 
earnings reports showing trends are 
digested and summarized each month 
in “Corporation Earnings.” The Wall 
Street News, 32 Broadway, New York 
City, offers sample earnings bulletin free 
on request. 

Profit-Sharing Securities—A handbook 
with this caption which lists and briefly 
describes about 500 issues, with 1928-1929 
price records is available free from G. L. 
Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City, on request for FM-15. 

Odd Lot Trading—John Muir & Com- 
pany, 39 Broadway, New York City, will 
send the asker a booklet on Odd Lot 
Trading. 

Stock Market Bulletins — Investment 
Research Bureau, Division 230, Auburn, 
New York, will send without obligation 
specimen copies of its current Stock 
Market Bulletins, and also the names 
and analysis of two bargain stocks it is 
now recommending. 

The Seal That Certifies Safety—This 
booklet is offered free by General Surety 
Company, 340 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

How to Invest Money—S. W. Straus 
& Company, Straus Building, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has prepared 
a booklet which it offers free. Ask for 
K-1011. 

Net Opinion—The Business Economic 
Digest determines the net opinion of the 
leading financial advisory organizations. 
This week’s issue of the Digest, dis- 
cussing “Will Stocks Go Higher?” may 
be obtained free. Ask for F-158. 

Stock Market Outlook—Send for this 
to American Securities Service, 108 Nor- 
ton-Lilly Building, New York City, and 
receive a copy of this company’s latest 
market analysis. 

United Investment Assurance System 
—The: advantages of investing in this 
company are set forth by Founders 
Securities Trust, National Union Bank 
Building, Boston, Mass. Write for free 
descriptive circular. 

56 Years of Investment Service—The 
F. H. Smith Company, Smith Building, 
Washington, D. C., will send free this 
investment booklet. 


FORBES for November 15, 1929 ° 
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- 
Forbes pays $5 for the best story 


published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 





Not Necessary 

Manager: “Jones, how is it you've 
been away?” 

Junior Clerk: “Please, sir, I have a 
certificate from my doctor saying that 
I could not work yesterday.” 

Manager: “That’s no use. I could 
give you a certificate saying that you 
never could work.”—$5 prize to M. J. 
Guelot, Oil City, Pa. 

* * * 
Brevity 

An English cub reporter, frequently 
reprimanded for relating too many de- 
tails and warned to be brief, turned in 
the following: 

“A shooting affair occurred last night. 
Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady 
Panmore’s ball, complained of feeling 
ill, took a highball, his hat, his coat, his 
departure, no notice of his friends, a 
taxi, a pistol from his pocket, and finally 
his life. Nice chap. Regrets and all 
that.”"—Pure Oil News. 

* * * 


A Real Friend 

A needy Scotsman approached his 
friend. “Sandy, I want to borrow £500 
from the Bank. The Bank Manager 
will do it, but he says he wants some- 
one to guarantee it. Will ye sign this 
paper for me. It’s just a formality?” 

“Mac, I’m surprised at ye. We've 
been friends all these years. If ye 
wanted the money, why didna’ ye 
come straight to me. I’ll lend ye the 
money. (A pause.) Let the Bank Man- 
ager guarantee it."—The Spread Eagle 
(Barclays Bank). 

* * * 


A Slight Difference 

The Waiter: Did you have split pea 
or barley soup, sir? 

The Diner: I don’t know; it tasted 
mostly like boiled soap. 

The Waiter: Oh, that was split pea, 
then; the barley soup tastes like glue.— 
Exchange. : 

* * * 


Trade Secrets 
Two English Cockney broom vendors 


met on a London street and started at once 
to talk business. 


“Ang it all,” said one. “I don’t see 
how you can sell these ’ere bloomin’ brooms 
for a shillin’.. I steals the brush, and I 
steals the wire, an’ I steals the ’andles, an’ 
I can’t sell ’em for a shillin’ and make any 
money on ’em.” 

And the other replied: “Why, I steals 
’em ready-made.”—E xchange. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 





